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PREFACE. 


Wheh  it  became  probable  that  the  islands  forming 
the  Septapsular  Republic  of  Ionia  after  having  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  liie  Britiah  Grown 
unce  the  Peace  of  1815,  were  likely  soon  to  become 
a  part  of  Greece,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  interesting, 
in  every  way,  to  visit  them  before  so  great  a  change 
should  take  place.  The  presence  of  my  fetlow-coun- 
trjmnen  could  not  feil  to  render  the  taak  of  investi- 
gation comparatively  easy.  I  should  see  a  country 
preparing  for  a  peaceful  revolution.  I  should  be 
able  to  judge  in  some  measure  what  England  had 
done,  how  £ir  she  had  fulfilled  tiie  responsible  office 
she  had  undertaken,  and  what  was  the  probability  of 
her  plans  being  carried  out.  I  should  be  able  at  a 
turning  point  in  their  history  to  obsei-ve  and  study 


the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  islands 
and  the  customs  of  the  people;  and,  although  a 
mere  looker  on,  I  might  perhaps  see*  as  from  with- 
out, and  judge  more  fiiirly  than  those  mingled  in 
the  strife  how  fer  there  was  reason  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  British  govermnent  in  tiie  National  Assem- 
bly that  had  been  so  long  notorious. 

The  results  of  my  visit  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  They  represent  the  islands  and 
people  as  they  are,  and  as  I  saw  them,  and  I  hope 
they  will  reflect  a  part  of  that  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure I  experienced  whilst  TrmlHTig  my  observations. 

I  owe  the  warmest  acknowledgments  to  all  my 
numerous  and  kind  friends  in  all  the  islands.  From 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  Kesidents,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  and  the  other  officers 
of  State,  through  every  rank  to  the  poorest  boat- 
man, mide  driver,  policeman,  and  servant,  both  from 
my  fellow-countrymen  and  from  natives  of  the 
islands,  I  have  everywhere  met  with  the  mrat 
friendly  hospitality,  and  the  most  ready  attention  to 
all  my  WBnts. 

Hospitality  is,  indeed,  now  no  less  than  in  clas- 
sical times  a  sacred  duty  in  these  islands,  and  it  is 
a  duty  most  conscientiously  performed.  Where  all 
have  exhibited  such  kindness,   I   dare  not  particu- 


Iflrize;  but  I  confess  I  have  been  as  frequently 
touched  at  the  evident  pain  mth  which  the  refusal 
to  accept  some  act  of  simple  kindness  has  been 
received  as  with  Ihe  expression  of  aatis&ction  when 
some  small  service  has  been  rendered. 

That  a  people  with  so  many  good  qualities  as 
these  islanders,  should  possess  at  the  same  time  a 
Bhare  of  the  weaknesses  and  vices  so  ccnnmon  on 
the  shores  of  the  Levant,  is  not  surprising.  But 
their  good  qualities  exist,  and  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Ko  one  who  has  visited  the  Ionian  Islands  can, 
I  think,  doubt  that  a  change  from  the  present 
mode  of  government  to  that  which  will  succeed  it 
under  a  Greek  king  must  involve  a  period  of  great 
trial.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  union  of  Greece 
will  be  welcomed  must  soon  cool  down  under  the 
influence  of  reality,  and  a  very  difficult  task  will 
then  be  commenced,  that,  namely,  of  adapting  the 
old  method  under  which  the  people  have  grown  up 
— alirays  in  leading-strings — to  any  new  method 
consistent  with  the  management  of  a  kingdom  under 
a  constitutional  government. 

That  the  ultimate  result  may  be  satisfactory,  that 
England  may  see  the  kingdom  of  Greece  flourish 
and  become  great  under  the   Prince  who  has  now 


beea  selected  to  guide  her  destinieB,  and  that  the 
East  may  once  more  possess  a  power6il,  indepen- 
dent, and  -well-governed  Christian  kingdom,  would 
be  a  result  worthy  of  the  nineteenl^  century,  re- 
markable already  for  the  revival  and  restoration  of 
Italy. 

And  let  not  an  {^parent  &ilure  or  early  troubles 
discourage  those  who  wish  well  to  Greece.  The 
way  to  fi^edom  is  not  smooth  and  flowery.  Free- 
dom loves  to  dwell  on  rocky  shores  and  in  almost 
inacces^ble  haunts;  but  Greece  has  already  been 
her  home,  and  she  do^  not  easily  forget  the  spots 
once  made  sacred  by  her  presence. 

Imfixotok  Hall, 

Camhridge,  Avgutt,  1863. 
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CORFU. 


"iwmiMd 

Thy  steps  toward  mj  mytl  Gilher'i  ikoOM 
Where  all  Plueaoia'i  noblw  tfaou  Khalt  «m. 
There,  oa  tlia  Enmmit  of  the  hill,  U  buiU 
Ou7  dtj,  with  proud  bulwarks  fenced  around. 
And  laTed  ou  both  lidea  by  iti  pleuant  port 
Of  narrow  entranEe,  where  our  gallant  bark* 
Idne  aU  the  road,  mofa  atation'd  in  her  place, 
And  when,  adjoining  olooe  the  splendid  fane 
Of  Neptnne,  atands  the  forum  with  hn^  ttonet 
From  quarriea  thither  drawn,  ooiutruotad  strong." 

Obtbb.  fLvS08«f  M 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUSSTE  TO  CORFC — THE  ISLAND  FKOM  THB  8KA. — COBFU  AND 
THK  COBFIOT8 — THE  IfOSBRN  TOWNj  THE  CHUBCHE8,  AND 
THE  IJNITBBSITr — PITBLIC  BUILDINOS,  0CCirPATI0»8,  MAND- 
rACTC&SBj     AND     lUKKETS — THE     8ITB1TBBEI — PDBLIC     AHVSE- 

HENT8 THE     CITADEL FOKTIFICATIONS     OF     THE     TOWN 

TIDO—TBE    LAEEAHETTO. 

A  JOUBNET  from  London  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  the 
present  time,  is  too  easy  and  matter-of-coui^e  an  event 
to  require  much  description.  For  the  henefit  of  those 
who  may  not  he  accustomed  to  trips  of  this  kind,  or 
who  are  interested  in  the  route,  I  may  mention  that, 
by  travelling  day  and  night,  Vienna  is  reached  by 
several  lines  of  railway  in  about  three  days  from 
London,  and  that  Trieste  is  about  twenty-two  hours 
distant  from  Vienna  by  ordinary,  and  fifteen  hours  by 
express  trains.     As  the  latter,  in  winter,  run  only 


twice  a  week,  and  start  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  special  arrangement  must  be  made  to 
take  advantage  of  them.*  The  travelling  from  Vienna 
is  comfortable ;  but  the  contrast  is  great  between  the 
easy-going  style  here  considered  sufficient  and  the 
rapid  movements  to  which*  English  people  are  accus- 
tomed. Except  the  occasional  express,  there  are  only 
two  trains  daily  each  way.  Near  Vieraia,  stoppages 
occur  about  every  five  minutes.  Aitenrards,  the 
intervals  are  longer,  as  the  country  is  more  thinly 
inhabited ;  but  wherever  they  take  place,  there  is  time 
enough  allowed  for  anything  that  may  be  needed ;  and 
wherever  there  is  a  buffet,  it  may  safely  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  To  those  who  have  not  previously  travelled 
over  the  road,  in  the  old  time,  by  schnell-post,  the  rail- 
road between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  not  without  interest, 
but  nothing  is  seen  of  the  towns.  Occasional  views  of 
the  Eastern  Alps, — ^not,  of  coiu^  of  the  highest  tops 
of  that  mighty  chain,  but  peaks  for  many  months  snow- 
capped— are  fine,  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  scenery. 
A  large  part  of  the  road  near  Trieste  is  over  singular 
limestone  plains,  amongst  which  almost  the  only  objects 
of  interest  seen  by  tourists  are  the  vast  caverns  near 
Adelsberg.  To  the  geologist,  the  scene  is  especially 
interesting,  especially  if  he  has  not  before  become 
fiuniliarwith  great  limestone  plateaux  elsewhere.  The 
karst,  as  the  limestone  plateau  is  here  called,  resembles 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain;  and  the  singular, 
cold,  bluish  grey  coloiu-  erf"  the  limestone — ^the  occa- 

*  At  preaent,  Mtmday  and  Thnndaj  am  tiie  dsjrs  in  Winter,  and 
Tuesday,  Thuraday,  and  Saturday,  in  Stunmer. 
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sional  softer  rocks — ^the  curious  rounded  forms,  and 
the  cracked  appearance  of  tlie  masa — the  deep,  narrow 
gorges,  always  dry,  because  tlie  water  that  ialls  on  them 
passes  rapidly  out  of  sight — ^these  are  features  which 
deserve  more  than  passing  notice,  and  suggest  important 


Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  flat,  barren, 
lofty  tract  of  limestone,  the  fierce  north  wind  that 
ni^es  over  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  smallest,  or 
the  least  disagreeable.  Travelling  southwards  from 
Vienna,  it  is  only  when  the  train  is  stopping,  or  is 
exposed  sideways  by  a  turn  of  the  road,  that  the  full 
force  is  appreciated.  The  wind  then  rushes  into  the 
carnage,  dirough  all  the  crevices,  with  such  force  as 
to  make  one  doubt  whether  the  windows  can  be  closed. 
It  roars  and  blusters  so  loud  that  one  can  scarcely  hear 
oneself  speak ;  and  its  dry  piercing  nature  is  very  soon 
^predated  through  the  thickest  wraps.  But  when  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  this  terrible  tempest,  the  traveller 
is  to  be  pitied  indeed.  He  must  be  well  provided 
with  faia,  and  must  use  them  all  to  keep  life  and  soul 
together;  and  there  seems  some  reason  to  fear  that 
the  train  must  certainly  be  checked,  if  not  stopped, 
should  the  wind  continue.  Still,  this  fearful  blast 
steadily  and  incessantly  rushes  on,  for  it  is  the  cold 
dry  air  of  the  north  ntftking  its  way  as  best  it  can  to 
the  south  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean when  the  warm  rays  of  the  sim  expand  the 
air,  and  tend  to  lift  it  to  the  upper  re^ons  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  great  storm-wind  will  never  cease 
to  blow  across  this  low  pass  of  the  Eastern  Alps  so 


long  as  Europe  and  Asia  retain  their  prcBent  form  and 
character,  and  so  long  as  the  countries  Bouth  of  the 
Alps  are  warmer  and  more  pleasant  than  those  to  the 
north. 

Trieste  is  a  bright,  lively,  bustling  town,  with  excel- 
lent hotels,  and  with  a  &ir  amount  of  shipping  in  the 
offing  and  port.  It  is  said  to  be  now  decreasing  in 
importance,  though,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  Ancona,  the  port  of  the  newly-born  king- 
dom of  Italy,  is  beginning  to  claim  its  share  of  Adriatic 
traffic ;  and  being  already  connected  by  railway  with 
the  principal  Italian  cities,  it  will  probably  increase 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  at  the  expense  of  Trieste. 
The  continuation  of  the  Italian  railway  from  Ancona 
to  Otranto  will  also  affect  Trieste  very  seriously ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  tunnel  under  the  Mont  Cenia  is  com- 
pleted, and  quick  trains  are  organised  on  the  chief 
Italian  railroads,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Indian 
mail  and  the  great  traffic  of  the  East  should  not  find 
its  way  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  at  present  to  the 
southern  ports  of  Italy  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
Alexandria. 

The  streets  of  Trieste  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow, 
and  the  houses  rather  lofty.  The  quay  is  wide  and 
fine.  All  the  streets  are  paved  with  large  fiat  stones, 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar,  low,  small-wheeled  ox-carts, 
which  are  here  chiefly  used  for  heavy  traffic.  Horses 
are  not  very  much  used  for  draught  in  Trieste,  and, 
indeed,  the  extreme  care  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
clothe  them  in  winter  makes  it  evident  that  the  sharp 
winds  &om  the  karst  are  not  at  all  less  felt  by  the  brutes 
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than  by  the  human  race.  It  would  be  inconvenient  in 
other  ways  to  replace  the  ox  by  the  horse,  for  even  the 
narrowest  of  the  many  narrow  streets  and  lanes  are 
generally  passable  by  these  ox-carts;  and  although, 
occafflcmaUy,  there  is  a  dead  lock,  the  convenience  is 
great,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  ensures  shade 
in  summer. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste  are 
picturesque,  and  their  occupations  are  not  less  so. 
tioBt  of  the  wares  sold  are  exposed  in  the  open  air; 
and  one  passes  pleasantly  from  yellow,  picturesque 
crockery,  of  ancient  form  and  the  most  primitive  style 
of  ornament,  to  shawls  and  calicoes  that  speak  of  Paisley 
and  Manchester;  and  so  again  by  curious  old  Venetian 
and  mediaeval  goldsmith's  work,  back  to  the  wooden 
tools  and  implements  where  style  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
of  all.  Everybody  screaming,  and  everybody,  appa- 
rently, very  happy,  though  doing  very  little, — the 
contrast  to  an  English  seaport  town,  even  at  its 
bnd^  time,  is  exceedingly  striking.  The  conunoa 
food,  too,  is  peculiar.  A  variety  of  beans,  of  coburs 
and  sizes  almost  incredible,  is  everywhere  exposed,  and 
seems  the  first  necessary  of  existence;  grain,  of  many 
sorts,  dried  herrings  and  oranges,  apples  and  lemons, 
figs,  dates,  olives  and  potatoes,  are  aU  huddled  together 
in  the  same  baskets ;  close  by  are  combs,  knives,  buttons, 
and  small  haberdashery,  then  a  little  very  coarse  glass, 
then  more  handkerchief  and  shawls,  and  so  on  in  every 
narrow  street  and  open  square  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  A  little  above  are  detached  houses 
and  villas,  some  very  fine,  and  many  of  them  pic- 


tureflquely  placed,  but  not  pleasant  to  reach  in.  the 
terrible  wind  that  meets  one  at  every  turn.  Hot  sun 
and  biting  wind  do  their  work  in  Trieste.  I  noticed 
in  the  "Diavoletto,"  a  local  journal  of  very  exceptional 
name,  but  well  conducted,  a  sanitary  report  of  the  post 
week.  Among  the  various  diseases  named  as  the  cause 
of  death,  a  marked  preponderance  were  those  involving, 
or  resulting  from,  disorders  of  the  respiratoiy  organs. 
Consumption,  bronchial  attacks,  and  pleurisy,  often 
recurred.  In  the  streets,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  manu&ctured 
£)r  herself  an  imperfect  respirator  by  a  little  bit  of  rag, 
not  too  clean,  which  she  kept  hanging  out  of  her  mouth. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  more  efficacious  than  it 
was  ornamental,  but  it  told  a  tale.  I  doubt  whether 
Trieste  can  be  healthy,  for  many  reasons ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  causes  of  consumption  and 
pulmouajy  disorder  which  are  so  strongly  indicated 
there,  exist,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  throughout 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  extend  to  Tuscany.  They  are, 
also,  very  decidedly  present  in  the  north  of  Spain.  It 
ia  true  that  we  all  must  die  of  some  disease,  and,  per- 
haps, this  is  better  than  typhus  and  malaria  fover, 
common  in  many  warmer  climates  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thin 
dry  air  and  constant  north  wind  at  Trieste  preserve  it 
from  malaria;  and,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  drainage  of  the  suburbs,  for  they 
slope  so  steeply  that  nothing  but  a  free  course  to  the 
sea  can  be  needed. 

One  sees,  in  Trieste,  a  condderable  admixture  of 
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costumes  and  physiognomy,  although  hardly  mote  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  position, — -mih  Italy  on 
one  fflde,  the  Sclave  population  of  latria  and  Dahnatia 
on  the  other,  Germany  to  the  north,  and  Greece  and 
Tuifeey  not  fer  off.  There  is  much  trade  between 
Trieste  and  Greece,  extending  to  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria,  the  steamers  touching  at  all  the  principal 
porta  of  the  Levant. 

There  is  little  tide  in  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  it  is 
easy  to  construct  a  length  of  quay,  with  occasional 
moles  and  jetties,  to  which  steamers  of  all  sizes  can,  at 
all  times,  be  moored.  Small  boats  are  thus  not  much 
needed.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  put  off  to  some 
distance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  see  the  glorious 
panorama  there  presented.  Immediately  behind  the 
houses  are  the  villas,  on  the  steep  hill-side;  above 
them^  the  hills  continue  to  rise  rapidly  to  a  consider- 
able elevation,  and,  apparently,  without  break.  As  the 
distance  from  the  shore  is  increased,  still  higher  hills 
succeed  those  near  the  town;  and  soon  the  long  and 
picturesque  line  of  the  Alps  rises,  and  occupies  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  landscape.  One  after  another,  the 
snowy  tops  are  recc^nised,  until  they  also  are  lost  in 
the  light  grey  mist  which  defines  the  horizon. 

The  steamer  by  which  I  travelled  from  Trieste  to 
Corfu  was  more  remarkable  ibr  its  comfortable  ar- 
rangements than  for  speed.  The  number  of  first-class 
passengers  was  very  small,  and  the  society  not  lively, 
but  the  cuisine  was  fiiir,  and  everything  clean  and  well 
ordered.  Italian  was  the  language  almost  exclusively 
spc^en,  though  Geiman  was  understood.     Italian  po- 
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litics,  also,  were  altogether  in  the  ascendant.  One  of 
the  party  at  table  (the  doctor)  was  an  Austrian  Pole, — 
a  little,  weazen  old  man,  whose  chief  occupation  seemed 
to  be  to  lament  and  maunder,  sotto  voce,  in  Grerman,  on 
some  matter  that  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
half  an  hour  before.  Long  after  the  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  remained  in  the  cabin  after  dinner  had  left 
the  table  and  were  amusing  themselves  with  reading, 
this  poor  gentleman  would  be  heard  muttering  to  him- 
self or  addressing  one  of  his  companions  without  the 
smallest  chance  or  e^)ectation  of  being  replied  to. 
The  purser  who,  like  the  doctor,  was  out  of  uniform, 
was  the  chief  talker.  The  captain  appeared  generally 
in  li^t  kid  gloves,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children.  He  was,  evidently,  &r  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  do  anything  but  please  himself. 

The  vo^ge  from  Trieste  to  Corfu  direct,  without 
stopping  at  Ancona,  occupies  about  forty-eight  hours, 
but,  in  bad  weather,  may  take  three  or  four  hours 
more.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  weather  was  per- 
fectly fevourable;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  purser, 
that  had  we  been  provided  with  Engli^  coal  only,  we 
should  have  gained  some  hours.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  regret.  Coasting,  during  the  first  evening,  close  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  we  passed  next 
morning  near  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which, 
Lyssa,  is  an  Austrian  settlement  of  about  8,000  Dal- 
matians, and  a  war  harbour  of  some  little  importance. 
We  also  passed  in  sight  of  several  ranaller  and  unin- 
habited islands  and  rocks.  During  the  rest  of  the 
second  day,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  notice.     On 
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the  third  moniiiig,  the  high  ground  of  the  north  of 
Corfu  was  viable  in  the  distance,  and  the  grand  Acro- 
ceraunian  clifis  of  Albania,  ridng  abruptly  from  the 
water  in  a  steep  slope,  ahnost  amounting  to  a  vertical 
wall,  were  seen  streaked  with  snow  where  they  cut  the 
blue  sky.  Behind  them,  at  intervals,  could  be  seen, 
from  time  to  time,  the  &r  loftier  ridges  of  the  Albanian 
mountains.  These  were  so  completely  and  densely 
covered  with  snow  that  no  break,  or  shadow,  was  dis- 
cernible in  the  flat  expanse  th^  presented;  and  their 
whiteness  contrasted  with  the  thin  gr^rish  outline  of 
the  nearer  and  more  thmly-clad  summits. 

Very  soon  the  hUls  of  Corfu  become  more  distinct ; 
the  little  light-house  of  Trogonos  is  shot  past;  the  low 
Tiilla  that  separate  the  great  sheet  of  water  behind 
Butrinto  from  ihe  open  chamiel,  are  lost  sight  of; 
and,  presently,  the  deep,  open  bay  and  sheltered  roads 
of  Corfu  are  seen,  graced  by  several  large  ships  of  war 
and  numerous  smaller  craft,  and  protected  by  the  little 
bristling  island  of  Yido,  and  the  loftier  citadel  and 
castle  close  to  the  town. 

The  first  aspect  of  Corfu,  and  most  of  the  views  that 
can  afterwards  be  obtained  of  the  island  and  of  the  oppo- 
site  Albanian  coast,  are  extremely  grand.  The  channel 
of  Corfii  is  so  narrow  at  the  upper  or  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  ground  is  so  high  in  that  direction, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  channel  frx>m  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  that  of  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Towards 
&e  south,  the  island  curves  round  to  the  south  east, 
and  the  main  land  curves  to  meet  it,  so  that  the  southern 
outlet  of  Ihe  channel  is  also  narrowed,  though  less  so 
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than  the  north,  and  thus  fixna  some  points,  the  whole 
resemblea  a  vast  lake.  Few  islands  can  be  seen  except 
Vido  and  the  Lazzaretto,  and  no  well  supplied  riTer  of 
the  smallest  importance  breaks  the  long  line  oi  coast. 
There  is,  too,  a  certain  monotony  in  the  general  effect 
that  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  the  causes  of  picturesque  beauty,  for  all  the 
rocks  are  of  the  same  material — limestone, — and  most 
of  them  are  in  the  same  state.  Still,  that  traveller 
must  be  very  &stidious  in  scenery,  who  wotild  not  be 
both  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  first  sight  of  Corfu. 

The  landing  at  Corfu  is  not  unlike  that  at  Gibraltar. 
The  same  low,  narrow,  dirty  entrance,  and  total 
absence  of  decent  accommodation.  The  same  crowd 
of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  the  same  mixture  of  fish 
and  oranges.  There  is,  however,  an  apparent  difierence, 
the  empty  form  of  a  Custom  House  having  to  be  passed. 
This,  as  fer  as  my  experience  goes,  was  not  more  terri- 
ble than  the  same  institution  elsewhere;  a  simple 
question  and  answer  settling  the  wiiole  matter.  True 
™^y  luggage  was  not  excessive,  yriach  may  have  helped 
the  transit. 

The  crowd,  seen  at  the  water  gate  of  the  city,  does 
not  diminish  as  we  ad\wice  further  into  the  great 
thoroughfitres.  We  at  first  pass  through  a  kind  of 
market,  a  bazaar  always  iso  Adl  of  human  beings,  and 
stalls  of  fruit  and  v^^tables,  that  it  is  really  difficult 
to  get  on.  And  i^  as  is  the  case,  picturesque  effect  is 
produced  by  an  admixture  of  every  conceivable  style 
of  all  kuidfl  of  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  living  and 
dead,  very  few  places  in  the  world  are  superior  to 
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Corfii.  The  narrow  streets  of  this  part  of  the  town 
combine  all  that  is  most  striking  in  Gibraltar,  Genoa, 
Alters,  Bologna,  Turin  and  Marseilles.  Arcades, 
tmder  whose  shelter  all  classes  meet;  gloomy  recesses, 
open,  indeed,  towards  the  street,  but  so  black  in  their 
own  darkness,  that  the  Gre^  or  Jew  seated  within  is 
as  invisible  as  the  spider  in  its  web;  houses  of  rich 
Greeks,  where  the  rooms  are  luxurioualy  (umished,  but 
which  can  be  visited  only  by  entering  dirty,  shabby 
doors,  and  climbing  dirtier  and  shabbier  staircases; 
adjoining  houses  tumbUng  down,  and  not  affording 
shelter  enough  for  an  English  pig;  churches,  cmly  dif- 
fering fi*om  stables  by  bells  placed  above  Ihem;  such 
are  among  the  first  things  seen.  As  we  proceed,  the 
streets  are  less  crowded,  and  the  houses  wider  apart 
and  better  built,  and,  at  length,  we  emerge  upon  a  fine 
terrace  or  piazza,  at  one  extremity  of  which,  is  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  principal  dignitary  of  the 
place,  known  only  in  the  island  as  the  "  Lord  High," 
but  who,  in  England,  is  called  by  his  full  title  of  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  the 
middle  of  the  side  opposite  the  terrace,  the  citadel  is 
seen,  occupying  a  curious  promontory,  rising  into  two 
lofty  cliffit,  crowned  with  forts  and  a  telegraph.  From 
the  palace  and  citadel  the  views  are  charming,  and  ex- 
hibit that  lake-like  character  of  the  channel  of  Corfii, 
to  which  allualon  has  already  been  made. 

Other  parts  of  the  town  are  regular,  and  somewhat 
better  bnUt  than  the  streets  near  the  entrance,  but  as 
it  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
regular  and  comfortable,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 
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do  they  lose  all  that  is  characteristic  and  interesting  aa 
well  as  beautiiul.  Strange  that  the  practical  and 
economical  styles  introduced  by  the  western  Euro- 
peans, should  so  invariably  oppose  and  clash  with  the 
older  architectural  forms,  whether  Gothic  or  classical. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  house  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  should  be  so 
ugly,  and  still  less  reason,  if  possible,  why  the  speci- 
mens in  which  most  care  and  money  were  expended, 
should  be  the  most  hopelessly  and  incorrigibly  bad. 
It  is  80,  however,  and  in  this  little  town  of  Corfu, 
where  there  have  been  no  architects,  and  no  idea  of 
taste,  the  result  is  more  striking  than  if  eveiy  effort 
had  been  exerted  to  produce  effect.  Certainly,  no 
artist  could  &il  to  enjoy,  and  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
numerable morsels  of  combined  form,  colour,  and 
grouping,  presented  at  every  turn  in  the  lower  and 
poorer  parts  of  this  mixed  Venetian,  Greek,  and 
Turkish  town. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  form  three  very  distinct  groups.  One 
third  consists  of  Jews,  who  resemble  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  but  are  a  superior  class  with  fewer  distin- 
guishing marks.  Another  third  is  an  admixture  of 
Turks,  Maltese,  Italians,  Albanians,  Dalmatians,  and 
mfmy  other  races ;  all,  indeed,  of  that  mongrel  class, 
for  which  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been 
notorious  from  time  immemorial;  these  are,  as  it  were, 
the  camp  followers  of  the  English  garrison.  They  live 
largely  upon  them,  and  are  a  pestiferous  race  that  can- 
not be  got  rid  of.     They  do  no  credit  to  anybody. 
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Only  the  remaining  third  can  pretend  to  be  Greeks : 
but  even  these  are  not  Greeks  of  pure  descent,  being 
greatly  mixed  up  with  the  remwns  of  the  old  Vene- 
tians. On  the  whole,  they  form  a  tolerably  respectable 
and  not  unimportant  body.  They  are  intensely  na- 
tional ;  often  without  or  against  apparent  reason.  But 
who  shall  say  that  national  feeling  is  other  than  a  most 
admirable  and  praiseworthy  instinct  ?  Or,  what  Eng- 
lishman who  would  scout  the  idea  that  by  any  com- 
bination of  circumstancea  he  should  lose  the  right  of 
caUing  himself  by  that  name,  can  venture  to  blame  the 
Greek  for  desiring  to  be  once  more  a  member  of  the 
Greek  nation,  while  he  supports  the  claun  of  the  Italian 
to  Italy,  and  even  recognises  and  honours  the  poor 
Pole  in  his  hopeless  struggles  against  the  tyrants  who 
would  crush  out  his  very  name. 

The  more  respectable  of  the  middle  classes  consist 
of  those  lonians,  and  others,  who  are  occupied  in  trad- 
ing. Of  these  a  large  number  are  English,  and  a  few 
are  Germans,  many  of  whom  have  been  long  settled 
in  the  island,  doing  business  a^  merchants  and  bankers. 
Most  of  them  ore  well  off,  and  are  naturally  well  satis- 
fied with  the  steady  and  firm  hand  which  has  repressed 
political  yearnings,  and  ensured  for  the  people  an 
amount  of  material  good  which  would  assuredly  have 
been  lost  to  them,  had  they  unfortunately  been  enabled 
to  throw  off  the  mild  protectorate  of  the  Queen  of 
England — that  excellent  mother  in  Israel — for  the 
miserable  mismanagement  and  real  tyranny  of  an  Otho. 
Most  of  them  know  and  feel  this,  and  are  ready  enough 
to  admit  it;  but  if  Greece  can  be  governed  steadily 
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and  prudently  under  a  comtitutifflial  monarch,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  loniana  to  desire  that  they  may  once  more 
form  part  of  their  mother  country.  It  may  be,  that  . 
as  sons  who  have  grown  rich  and  strong  under  the 
guardianship  of  wise  and  wealthy  strangers,  i^ey  will 
expect  and  claim  a  large  share  of  the  general  goyem- 
ment,  when  united  to  Greece;  but,  after  all,  this  is  an 
a^r  for  themselves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  main 
land;  and  if  both  agree,  we  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Although,  then,  only  a  third  of  the  effective  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Corfti  and  its  suburbs  might  honestly 
desire  and  be  proud  of  a  return  to  Greece,  while  another 
third  should  be  indifferent,  and  the  rest  opposed  to 
such  a  change;  it  is  evident  that  the  voices  must  be 
weighed,  and  not  estimated  merely  by  their  loudness 
and  numbers.  This  is,  perhaps,  much  more  difficult 
than  it  may  at  first  seem ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  although  noisy  and  demonstrative,  the  town  of 
Corfu  contains  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  the  island;  and  Corfu  is  but  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  septinsular  repubhc. 

There  is  a  Ghetto,  or  Jew's  quwter,  in  the  town. 
It  is  neither  dirtier,  nor  more  noisy,  nor  more  crowded, 
than  the  other  narrow  streets.  Though  there  is  little 
remarkable  in  th^  personal  appearance,  the  Jews  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  blue  dresses,  if  not  by 
their  physiognomy.  The  latter  is  unusually  pleasing. 
There  are  none,  or  at  least  I  saw  none,  of  those  highly 
characteristic  and  almost  caricatured  features,  one  sees 
in  many  towns.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  not 
a  little  to  the  fact,  that  these  poor  people  have  not 
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been  so  long  or  so  terribly  persecuted  here  as  else- 
where. 

A  principal  employment  of  the  Corfiot  Jews  seems 
to  be  moving  furniture  and  goods,  and  they  act  as 
porters,  to  ttie  exclusion  of  furniture  vans.  Thus,  one 
is  constantly  liable,  in  passing  along  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town,  to  meet  a  procession  of  good-natured  sons 
of  Israel, — one,  entirely  biuied  under  a  huge  chest  of 
drawers — another,  fentastically  covered  with  a  chwr — 
a  third,  3«iwning  under  a  bedstead — and  a  fourth,  de- 
corated with  pots,  pans,  glass  and  crockery. 

While  the  Jews  serve  as  porters,  the  Istrians  and 
Dalmatians,  as  well  as  the  Albanians,  seem  to  wander 
about  for  the  sake  of  meeting  and  chatting,  and  airing 
their  curious  cloaks  or  togas  of  sheepskin.  The  wool 
of  these  sheepskins  is  generally  turned  outside,  and  is 
considered  to  afford  such  excellent  cover  for  fleas,  that 
I  found  my  Mends  carefiilly  making  a  small  circuit  to 
avoid  a  near  approximation,  and  not  venturing  to  pass 
throu^  the  gates  where  the  owners  of  these  cloaks 
sleep,  but  rather  walking  outside  them.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason  why  it  is  prudent  to  avoid 
gloomy  thorough&res,  and  it  is  curious  as  indicating 
peculiarities,  for  which  Corcyra  is  celebrated  in  classical 
poetry.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  time  of  year  of  my 
visit  was  such  as  to  diminish  greatly  the  chance  of  being 
devoured  by  paradtes;  and  I  was  the  less  troubled  by 
unsavoury  odours,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  wind  of 
Corfu  kept  me  in  a  state  of  perpetual  catarrh  during 
the  whole  time  of  my  visit. 

The  churches  of  Corfu  are  not  without  interest. 
c 
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The  principal  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Spiridion,  con- 
tains the  relics  of  that  saint  enshrined  in  a  chest  with 
a  silver  case.  It  is  a  fine  and  richly-decorated  con- 
struction, not  very  lai^  but  well  proportioned  and 
lofty;  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  ia  compartments,  is 
covered  with  p^ntings,  tolerably  executed,  drawn  in 
good  perspective,  and  much  adorned  with  bold  gilding. 
The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  richly  decorated.  No  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  could  be  more  completely  covered 
with  works  of  pictorial  art.  The  length  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  is  usual  in  Greek 
churches;  but  all  the  people,  women  as  well  as  men, 
seemed  to  have  free  access  to  two  parts,  which  are 
alone  seen.  The  high  altar  is  completely  concealed 
by  a  screen  reaching  the  ceiling.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  a  priest  was  reading  from  a  desk.  A  large  niun- 
ber  of  other  priests  were  present,  all  with  their  hats 
on,  but  they  were  loitering  about,  and  did  not  seem  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  except  that  every 
now  and  then  they  joined  in  some  response.  As  soon 
as  the  reading  was  over,  they  began  to  amuse  them- 
selves, talking  apparently  on  indiiferent  subjects,  either 
amongst  themselves  or  with  their  acquaintances.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  any  sacred  character  either  be- 
lon^g  to  them  or  the  building.  Some,  probably  the 
acolytes,  near  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar,  were 
incessantly  crossing  themselves,  in  the  complicated 
Greek  feshion.  Others  were  simply  idling;  but  the 
number  of  those  belonging  to  the  priesthood  was  so  large 
as  to  form  a  marked  proportion  of  the  congregation. 
The  relics  of  the  saint  aie  in  a  little  chapel,  or 
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recess,  at  the  further  end  of  the  church,  at  the  mde  of 
the  altar.  The  only  light  in  this  dark  comer  was  from 
a  few  lamps  burning  bo  dimly,  that  nothing  but  the 
reflection  from  the  silver  casing  of  the  shrine  could  be 
percMTed.  Endeavouring  to  feel  my  way  round,  I 
came  in  contact  with  the  head  of  some  votary,  either 
male  or  female,  and  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat. 
The  very  small  space  left  round  the  shrine  was  nearly 
filled  by  two  or  three  worshippers,  and  the  darkness 
waa  too  great  to  make  anything  out.  The  shrine  was 
covered  with  plates  of  silver  extremely  thin,  and 
beaten  out  into  a  very  high  relief.  The  body  of  the 
saint  is  preserved  inside,  and  is  said  to  be  embalmed. 

Others  of  the  churches,  though  not  so  highly  orna- 
mented, possess  considerable  interest,  owing  to  the 
pictures  they  cont^n.  These,  like  those  in  the  church 
-  (rf  St.  Spiridion,  are  by  no  means  alirays  in  Chinese 
perspective.  Some  are  really  well  designed  and  well 
painted.  There  are  generally  some  small  pictures 
ranged  in  frames  at  a  convenient  height  against  the 
great  screen,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  people  of 
all  ages  mRkiTig  the  round  of  all  these,  kissing  the  pic- 
tures as  they  pass,  with  more  or  less  reverence.  They 
hardly  seem  to  cross  themselves  in  doing  this,  though 
many  of  them  go  throngh  the  complicated  formalities 
of  the  Greek  crossing  so  incessantly,  while  engaged  in 
their  acts  of  worship,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
interval.  They  do  not  select  any  particular  part  of 
the  picture,  none  of  them,  indeed,  kissing  the  fece,  but 
making  for  hands,  sleeves,  body,  or  feet,  indifferently. 

The  priests  in  Corfu  are  easily  known  by  their 
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dreaa,  the  style  of  which  is  always  the  same,  though 
the  material  and  state  of  cleanliness  differs  exceedingly. 
There  are  two  classes;  the  celibates,  among  whom  are 
the  monastic  priests,  and  from  whom  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  must  be  selected,  and  the  parochial  clergy, 
who  must  be  married.  In  the  event  of  the  latter  be- 
coming widowers,  they  cannot  marry  again,  and  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  monastic  orders.  The  dress  of 
all  the  priests  and  of  the  deacons  is  nearly  tlie  same. 
It  consists  of  a  loose  flowing  oriental  robe,  with  wide 
sleeves,  made  of  some  dark-coloured  material,  but 
whether  dark  brown,  dark  purple,  or  dark  green,  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence,  nor  ia  the  ma- 
terial very  important.  Cylindrical  hats  of  the  same 
material,  but  without  rims,  are  worn  in  the  towns. 
In  the  case  of  the  celibates,  or  monastic  monks,  the  flat 
top  of  the  hat  is  larger  than  would  fit  the  cylinder,  so . 
that  the  eflfect  is  rather  that  of  an  ordinary  hat  put  on 
upside  down.  The  parish  priests,  and  others  who  are 
married,  are  known  at  once  by  the  top  of  the  hat  not 
projecting  beyond  the  cylinder.  The  hat  of  the  arch- 
bishop has  a  veU  attached.  The  archbishop  wears  the 
same  kind  of  dress  as  the  other  priests,  but  there  is  a 
violet  lining  to  it,  and  he  ia  also  distinguished  by  a 
large  gold  cross  worn  on  the  breast.  AH  the  priests 
wear  the  hair,  both  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  long, 
and  many  of  them  have  long  flowing  curls  hanging 
down  behind,  resembling  those  corkscrew  curls  that  it 
was  the  fashion  for  English  ladies  to  exhibit  suspended 
at  the  side  of  the  head  some  years  ago. 

The  priests  in  the  town  are,  on  the  whole,  respect- 
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able.  In  the  country,  they  are  often  so  wretchedly 
provided  for,  that  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  lowest 
classes.  I  was  ferried  by  a  priest  across  the  Lake  of 
Calichiopulo,  who  was  so  exceedingly  filthy  and  stank 
so  abominably,  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  him,  to  avoid  a  positive  nuisance.  The  poor 
man  was  endeavouring  to  earn  a  few  pence  in  the 
absence  of  his  fiiend  the  ferryman. 

The  Greek  church  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  derives  its 
highest  orders  from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
and,  in  this  respect,  differs  from  Greece,  which,  since  the 
recovery  of  freedom  from  the  Turks,  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  independent.  There  is,  however,  no  supremacy 
acknowledged  to  the  Patriarch,  or  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  claim  of  papal  jurisdiction  in  any  country 
where  the  rehgion  of  the  eastern,  or,  as  they  delight  to 
call  themselves,  the  Orthodox  Church,  flourishes. 

The  education  of  the  clergy  is  carried  on  in  their 
own  establishments,  and  is  understood  to  be  very  im- 
perfect. The  university  of  Corfu  is  only  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  in  medicine  and  law,  and  is  not 
numerously  attended.  Probably,  as  the  method  of 
competitive  examinations  has  recently  been  introduced, 
the  youth  of  the  islands  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  attend  more  careftilly  to  the  acquisition  of  sound 
knowledge,  if  the  English  rule  were  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated.*    Many  of  the  professors  of  the  univer^ty, 

*  The  system  of  cxanmiation  adopted  Iiab  been  modelled  entirety 
upon  the  Cambrtdf^  UniTcrsity  method.  A  nnmber  of  questions  are 
Kt,  and  a  limited  time  allowed  for  each  paper.  A  certain  minimum  of 
niarlig  miut  bo  obtained  in  every  subject  of  cxantioation,  and  iinlcas 
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and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  islanders,  have  been 
educated  in  Italy,  and  otherB  have  even  proceeded  to 
Paris. 

The  University  is  a  large  house  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Parade,  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required,  but  altogether  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment. On  the  ground  floor  are  some  antiquities, 
almost  entirely  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient 
Corc3Ta.  They  include  two  or  three  inscriptions  of 
extreme  antiquity;  some  vases  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  few  other  articles,  probably  of  the  second 
Greek  city,  and  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  anti- 
quities of  the  later  Roman  period.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  in  good  condition,  and  of  interest.  There  are 
sepulchral  vasea  of  large  size,  containing  bones,  many 
amphorsB,  uid  a  few  large  jars,  of  the  kind  formerly 
buried  in  the  earth  for  storing  com.  There  are  also 
many  squares  of  flooring  in  a  coarse  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  bustard  in  various  attitudes.  Besides 
these,  are  terminal  stones,  and  some  fragments  of 
busts  and  statues.  Much  more  valuable  results  might 
probably  be  obtained  by  systematic  exploration. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  university  building  are 
class  rooms,  a  laboratory,  and  a  museum.  The  latter 
is  only  worth  notice  as  containing  the  commencement 

ihat  minimam  ia  renched,  no  exoeUence  in  other  rabjects  oonnts. 
Spelling  and  grammax  are  closely  attended  to— &  matter  rather  hard 
on  the  Gtreelu,  who  rarely  trouble  tbeioselTes  about  Buch  matters  in 
in  the  modem  Bomaic  form  of  the  language.  The  examination  ia  held 
in  both  the  Greek  and  Italian  languagei,  both  being  equally  easential 
in  the  Islands. 
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of  a  local  ornithological  collection.  The  other  collec- 
tions are  from  Paris  or  Italy,  and  are  both  poor  and 
unarranged.  The  number  of  students  is  not  lai^e, 
and  rarely  exceeds  twenty  in  each  &cul^. 

With  the  exception  of  the  palace  of  tiie  Lord  High 
Commisffloner,  called  the  Palace  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  the  house  of  the  President  of  the  Septm- 
sular  Kepublic  immediately  adjacent,  there  are  no 
public  buildings  in  Corfu  that  can  attract  attention, 
or  delay  the  traveller  even  for  a  few  moments.  The 
palace  is  lai^  well  contrived,  and  well  placed.  It 
feces  the  esplanade,  looking  out  upon  a  small  but  well- 
kept  garden,  planted  with  palms  and  other  trees,  and 
evergreen  shrubs.  At  the  back,  is  a  private  garden. 
From  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  there  ia 
a  superb  view  of  the  harbour  of  the  Channel  of  Corfu, 
and  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  on  the  opponte  shore. 
The  elevation  of  the  building  is  handsome,  and  it  has 
a  neat  colonnade  in  front,  with  two  gates,  one  on  each 
fade.  That  to  the  left,  connects  the  palace  with  the 
garrison,  library  and  reading  rooms,  which  forms  one 
wing ;  and  to  the  right,  there  is  a  corresponding  struc- 
ture, which  forms  another  wing. 

The  length  of  frontage  is  very  considerable.  On 
the  ground  floor,  are  the  offices  of  the  Senate  on  one 
fflde,  and  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
Police  on  the  other.  There  is  a  very  noble  hall  of 
entrance,  a  fine  double  staircase,  and  a  second  upper 
hall.  The  reception  rooms  are  large,  well  proportioned, 
and  handsomely  furnished ;  and  the  whole  does  no  dis- 
credit to  tlie  British  nation.     Two  statues,  an  obelisk. 


and  a  quaint  little  circular  temple,  serve  to  adorn  the 


The  stranger  looks  in  vain  in  Corfu  for  any  special 
industry.  A  little  goldsmiths'  work  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  shops  in  the  lower  town,  but  it  is  chiefly 
the  remains  of  a  Venetian  craft.  Most  of  the  shops 
are  loaded  with  the  most  heterogeneous  articles;  even 
those  in  the  principal  streets  and  in  the  esplanade  not 
being  free  from  this  odd  peculiarity.  Old  books,  old 
crockery  and  millinery ;  mirrors,  photographs  and  soda 
water ;  jewellery  of  the  modem  kind,  canes,  hats,  um- 
brellas and  night  caps.  These  all  elbow  each  other  in 
the  stores,  which  more  resemble  what  is  seen  in 
America  than  shops  in  an  English  town. 

In  the  streets  of  the  lower  town,  near  the  landing- 
place,  and  in  the  back  streets  throughout  the  town, 
the  shops  are  for  the  most  part  mere  stalls,  and  iJhe 
greater  number  of  them  are  confined  to  the  sale  of 
articles  of  food.  At  this  season  of  Lent,  aU  kinds  of 
meat,  and  indeed  everything  that  can  in  any  sense'  be 
connected  with  animal  food,  is  strictly  forbidden,  not 
only  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  orthodox  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes.  Even  oil  is  not  permitted,  though  the 
olives  are  allowed  to  be  eaten;  and  this  state  of  things 
lasts  for  the  whole  of  the.  first  and  last  week  of  Lent, 
and  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  poor  boy  refused  bread  o^red  to 
him,  because  he  did  not  know  that  eggs  had  not  beai 
used  in  making  it.  The  food,  therefore,  during  Lent 
is  adapted  to  the  time.  It  includes  abundance  of 
dried  fruit  of  all  kinds ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  peculiai' 
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kind  of  almond  paste,  made  up  with  sugar,  is  very 
common.  It  is  sold  in  large  cakes  that  can  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  is  not  unpalatable,  and,  being  very 
<Hly,  is  no  doubt  nourishing.  There  is  also  caviare  in 
large  quantities  consumed  at  this  time,  but  this  is 
brought  firom  the  Black  Sea.  I  presume  it  is  not 
animal  food.  The  days  that  are  not  kept  with  such  abso- 
lute strictness,  are  still  parts  of  the  great  &st  of  Lent,  but 
as  fer  as  I  could  learn,  the  highly  orthodox  are  chiefly 
met  with  among  women,  and  in  the  lower  classes, 
although  the  pretence  of  &sting  is  kept  up  in  all  Greek 
houses,  and  no  society  is  invited. 

In  the  villages  by  the  sea,  there  is  a  species  of 
eehmus,  or  sea-urchin,  that  seems  a  great  &vourite; 
and  oysters  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  except  on  the 
strict  days;  but  the  supply  of  crustaceans  and  mol- 
luscs in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  very 
large.  Cuttle  fish  {sepia  and  octopus)  are  excellent, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  had  every  day,  and  are  regarded 
as  flesh.  Among  other  articles  of  food,  not  quite 
&miliar  to  those  coming  fix)m  England,  may  be  men- 
tioned melon  seeds,  which  are  sold  in  a  dried  state, 
and  eaten  by  the  children  in  the  streets. 

The  fishes  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  not 
generally  very  excellent,  and  the  variety  is  small, 
lied  and  grey  mullet  are,  perhaps,  the  best  kinds. 
A  fish  like  the  bream  is  common,  but  woolly.  Sar- 
dines and  anchovies  are  caught,  and  are  delicious. 
The  tunny  is  abundant,  but  is  not  pleasant  food.  A 
smaller  fish,  between  the  tunny  and  the  mackerel,  is 
better.     The  john-doiy,  sole  and  other  flat  fish  are 
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ccHomon  enough.  Of  fish  not  used  as  food,  the  sharks 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  not  very 
numerous ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  very  large  and  fierce 
individuals  make  their  way  to  these  waters,  following, 
probably,  the  large  ships.  On  one  occasion,  a  sailor 
swimnting  out  a  short  distance  from  his  ship  was  bitten 
in  half  before  he  could  be  saved  by  his  companions,  who 
saw  the  fish  coming,  and  had  thrown  a  rope  over,  too 
late  for  the  poor  victim  to  be  lifted  in  time.  On  another 
occasion,  a  woman  was  wastung  clothes  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  a  large  shark  threw  himself  so  iar  towards 
the  shore  as  to  be  caught  between  two  rocks  and  re- 
tained a  prisoner,  unable  to  retreat.  Such  accounts 
seem  to  show  that  these  ftnitmaU  wander,  occa^onally, 
out  of  their  natural  beat  rather  than  that  thef  are 
permanent  residents  on  these  shores.  Whales  of 
considerable  size  have  sometimes  come  into  the 
waters  round  the  islands  of  Corlu,  and  have  gene- 
rally  been  shoaled  and  brought  to  shore.  Such  events 
afford  a  great  harvest  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  who  combine  their  forces  to  secure  the 
prey. 

The  beef  and  mutton  consumed  at  Corfu  in  ordinary 
seasons  are  die  meat  of  a  small  kind  of  ox  and  a  small 
kind  of  sheep  from  Albania.  Young  lamb  and  young 
kid  are  eaten  in  the  early  spring,  and  are  excellent; 
but  the  mutton  is  apt  to  be  tough,  and  the  beef  is  not 
first-rate.  The  Albanian  sheep  is  a  pretty  animal, 
with  wool  almost  approaching  to  hair,  and  somewhat 
silky.  The  ox  is  not  remarkable.  Meat  sells  in  the 
t  at  the  rate  of  about  fivepence  per  pound;  but 
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on  the  other  aide  of  the  channel,  in  Albania,  the  price 
is  sfud  to  be  much  lower. 

The  principal  suburbs  of  Corfu  are  Castrades,  to 
the  south,  between  the  town  and  the  peninsula,  and 
near  the  oM  city  of  Corcyra,  Manduchio,  to,  the  west, 
and  San  Rocco  between  them.  Castrades  contained, 
in  1860,  upwards  of  2,000  persons,  including  those  in 
the  Penitentiary.  It  is  occupied  by  a  very  poor  and 
sickly  population,  exposed  to  malaria  from  the  un- 
drained  lake  of  Calichiopulo.  Several  fragments  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Roman  city  exist  in  it,  built  into 
walb  and  houses,  bat  they  hardly  tell  any  story.  One 
interesting  fragmait  is  built  into  a  modem  church  and 
forms  its  western  entrance. 

Pottery  is  mauufectured  in  this  suburb  of  a  clay 
obtained  from  the  spot.  It  is  light,  but  fine,  and 
makes  a  neat,  though  not  strong,  material.  The 
same  place  has  probably  been  occupied  in  tlie  same 
way  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  modem  with  the  ancient  production.  Not 
only  are  the  forms  identical,  but  even  the  strange 
waved  lines  on  the  necks  of  the  vessels,  scratched 
with  a  stick  as  a  kind  of  rough  ornamentation,  are 
unchanged.  Compare  these  with  the  marks  made  by 
the  Greeks  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  on 
similar  vases,  and  you  cannot  distinguish  between 
them.  The  total  absence  of  any  change  in  such 
absolute  trifles  as  the  size  of  the  various  kinds,  the 
form  of  the  lip  and  the  handle,  and  the  width  of  the 
neck ;  the  retention  of  forms  perfect  of  their  kind,  and 
many  of  them  exceedingly  elegant,  with  markings  in 
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the  highest  degree  inartistic  and  unmeaning;  the  fact 
that  all  these  articles  are,  and  were,  made  by  hand, 
but  never  vary  in  the  slightest  degree  from  one  gene- 
ration to  anol^er,  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  any 
one  who  cares  to  consider  what  good  taste  is,  how  it 
has  happened  that  a  people  once  struck  out  a  few 
shapes  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  how  it 
is  that  the  descendants  of  these  people  retain  the 
power  of  reproducing  these  without  the  smallest 
power  of  improving  them.  Nothing  better  has  ance 
been  done;  and,  for  scores  of  generations,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  intelligence  of  the  old  Greek  potter  is  first 
to  copy  and  admire,  and  then  to  continue  to  copy,  but 
forget.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Chinese  nature  is  not  so 
much  unlike  human  nature  elsewhere  as  we  sometimes 
fiincy,  in  the  incessant  repetition,  without  improvement, 
of  so  many  of  their  inventions. 

Maaduchio  is  much  larger  than  Castrades,  its  popu- 
lation amounting  to  4,000.  There  is  nothing  very 
noticeable  about  it,  beyond  the  &ct  that  it  looks  less 
squalid  and  unhealthy  than  its  neighbour.  It  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  lower  classes,  but  among  them  is  a 
colony  of  Parguinotes,  the  former  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Parga,  a  small  territory  opposite  the  island  of  Paxo, 
given  up  to  the  Porte  after  the  settlement  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  under  British  protection.  The  inhabitants  of 
Parga,  bitterly  hated  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  tyrant  of  Jo- 
annina,  preferred  selling  their  property,  and  leaving 
their  country,  to  being  delivered  up  to  his  tender 
mercies,  and  some  of  them  removed  to  Corfu  when 
their   littie    province  was    suiTendered,   establishing 
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themselves  in  a  curious  wide  street  of  small  houses 
in  the  middle  of  Manduchio.  There  they  remmn  to 
this  day,  industrious,  hardy,  and  respectable. 

San  Rocco  is  the  third  principal  suburb  of  Corfu. 
It  contains  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  a  very  busy, 
bustling  place,  both  by  day  and  night.  It  is  passed 
through  on  going  north-vmrds  or  westwards  from  the 
town,  and  always  seems  crowded.  By  day,  it  is  a 
continual  horse  and  cattle  feir, — horses,  mules,  don- 
keys, pigs,  goats,  and  other  animals,  herding  in  the 
road,  and  pushed  about  by  every  comer.  Here,  also, 
are  the  blacksmiths;  and  here,  at  night,  every  stall  is 
open,  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  for  the  sale  of  meats 
and  drinks,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  sundries.  The 
houses  begin  close  to  the  gates. of  the  town,  and 
extend  along  two  roads,  on  either  side  of  which 
numerous  sheds  and  low  huts  are  built.  There  is 
a  fourth  suburb,  c^ed  Molino  a  Yento,  also  tolerably 
populous.     The  lunatic  asylum  is  in  San  Rocco. 

The  whole  population  of  Corfu,  in  1860,  was  17,699, 
<rf  Tdiom  4,453  were  foreigners.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  about  1,000  souls  since  the  census  of  1848. 
The  suburbs  during  that  time  had  only  increased  by 
300 ;  and  Manduchio  was  the  only  one  that  exhibited 
any  marked  difference. 

The  town  of  Corfii  is  at  present  lighted  with  oil; 
but  gas  worka  are  in  progress.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally well  paved,  and  kept  in  tolerable  order;  but  as 
I  did  not  see  it  in  a  trying  season,  I  cannot  teU  how 
&r  it  may  be  pleasant  in  r^n,  or  during  great  heats. 
There  are  some  large,  new,  convenient  houses  in  a 
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terrace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  decent  houses  are  so  mixed  up  with 
those  of  very  inferior  construction,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  them.  Almost  all  the  larger  houses  are 
built  so  as  to  be  inhabited  by  several  fiuuilies,  one  on 
each  floor. 

Corfii  is  indifferently  supplied  with  hotels.  There 
are  several  inns,  about  equally  good,  but  the  rooms 
are  inconveniently  arranged,  and  the  accommodation 
very  deficient.  The  entrances,  also,  are  miserably 
poor,  shabby,  and  dirty;  and  the  attendance  ia  in- 
difierent.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  a  place  so 
much  vi^ted,  and  visited  fay  persons  who  require,  and 
would  willingly  pay  for,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
home,  no  one  has  yet  established  a  good  hotel.  It  is 
probably  too  late  now,  or  there  would  be  a  good  open- 
ing for  a  company. 

I  found,  at  Tumock's  Royal  Hotel,  all  the  comforts 
that  seemed  to  exist  elsewhere,  and  met  witb  good 
food,  civiUty,  and  moderate  charges.  Carter's,  the 
Hotel  de  I'Orient  and  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  are  the 
names  of  the  others.  All  seemed  to  be  on  about  the 
same  scale. 

The  habits  of  the  English  at  Coriu  are  somewhat 
monotonous;  and  our  countrymen  do  not  mix  much 
with  the  natives.  There  is,  of  necesmty,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  official  and  formal  division  into  sets, — 
the  civU  and  military  departments  keeping,  in  some 
measure,  apart.  Few  of  the  residents  or  officers  take 
interest  in  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  their  respective  professions. 
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I  "observed,  on  one  occasion,  an  amusement  of  the 
common  people  of  rather  a  curious  kind.  It  took 
place  in  s  small  open  space,  or  piazza,  close  to  the 
m^  street,  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys,  of  various  nationalities,  and  a  little  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  traffic.  It  was  a  hurdle  race  by 
dogs.  The  owner  of  a  dog  took  his  stand,  holding 
his  dog  at  one  end  of  the  square,  while  several  men 
held  up  cloths,  and  other  obstructions,  in  a  straight 
line.  The  dog  had  been  taught,  when  let  loose,  to  leap 
-  madly  over  all  these  at  a  great  pace,  and  so  reach  the 
opposite  side  without  escaping  a  hurdle.  There  was 
a  ^1t  amount  of  excitement,  but  not  so  much  as  there 
would  have  been  in  Italy.  No  doubt,  there  was  also 
some  betting.  While  I  v/aa  looking  on,  the  race  com- 
menced. The  dog,  without  a  felse  start,  cleared  the 
first  and  second  hurdles  very  cleverly,  but  refiised  the 
third.  He  was  a  good  deal  excited,  and  probably 
another  time  might  do  better. 

Hunts  of  another  kind,  called  here  paper-hunts,  are 
conmion  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  their 
Mends.  Ladies  often  join.  Some  one  is  selected 
who  is  a  bold  rider;  and  he  goes  on  a-head,  across 
country,  dropping,  at  intervals,  pieces  of  paper  pre- 
pared for  tbe  occasion.  The  field  then  follows;  and 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  steeple-chase,  every  one  endea- 
vouring to  take  the  leaps  and  ride  over  the  difficult 
ground  that  the  leader  has  marked  out.  As  the  whole 
country  is  unenclosed,  and  there  are  plenty  of  small 
difficulties,  the  sport  is  often  very  exciting;  but,  not 
unnaturally,  the  cultivators  compldn  that  their  crops 
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are  injured,  and  their  land  cut  up,  by  this  mid  romp. 
It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  this  kind  of  amusement 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  country  roimd  Corfii. 

In  the  absence  of  these  exciting  pursuits,  all  the 
beau  monde  of  the  town  are  to  be  seen,  every  afternoon, 
performing  a  pilgrimage  on  the  road  &om  the  parade 
to  the  little  convent  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  on 
which  old  Corcyra  was  built.  Thia  walk  is  technically 
called  the  walk  to  the  one-gun,  because  it  is  said  that 
there  was  formerly  a  small  battery  there,  no  remains 
of  which  now  exist.  The  promontory  is  very  pictu- 
resque; and  the  upper  road,  among  the  olive  trees, 
past  the  village  of  Ascenmon,  is  channing  and  soli- 
tary. A  few  romantic  lovers  may  occasionally  wander 
through  the  groves,  and  gaze  with  reflected  tenderness 
on  the  lake  of  Calichiopulo,  extended  at  their  feet;  but 
of  the  Corfu  polite  world,  there  is  seldom  anybody  to 
be  seen  beyond  the  gateway  leading  to  the  grounds  of 
Sir  Patrick  Colquhoim'a  pleasant  villa.  The  stranger 
in  Corfu  should  enter  these  gates  and  stroll  through  the 
park,  which  is  always  open,  for  there  may  be  seen  in 
it  some  of  the  noblest  cypresses  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  olive  trees  of  the  island.  The  latter  tree 
is  twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  must  be  of  extreme 
age.     It  still,  however,  bears  excellent  fruit. 

The  citadel  occupies  a  rocky  promontory,  jutting 
out  into  the  channel  of  Corfu,  and  rising  into  two 
rather  lofty  peaks,  on  one  of  which  is  a  telegraph  and 
Eognal  station.  It  is  detached  from  the  land  by  a  ditch, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge,  which  opens  into  the  middle 
of  the  east  side  of  the  esplanade.     An  excellent  view 
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of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  obtained  from  the  signal- 
station.  The  enceinte  includes  the  residence  of  the 
general  in  command  and  of  some  of  the  officers,  ex- 
tenfflve  barracks,  the  military  hospital,  the  ordnance 
stores,  and  the  powder  magazines.  The  garrison 
church  is  also  there;  and  it  is  a  handsome  building 
of  white  stone,  the  model  of  a  heathen  temple,  very 
clasGdcal  at  any  rate,  if  not  exactly  adapted  to  its 
present  use.  A  great  deal  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel  consists  of  old  work,  but  the  most  essential 
parts  have  been  put  in  repair. 

Opposite  the  citadel,  outside  the  town  on  the  west 
dde  towards  the  suburb  of  Manduchio,  is  another  fort 
of  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  others  round  the 
town  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Some  are  in  good 
condition,  but  others  are  so  rotten  that  the  firing  of  a 
heavy  gun  from  them  would  shake  their  foundations. 
These  forts  were,  most  of  them,  constructed  by  the 
Venetians,  and  are  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  modem 
artillery.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  since  the 
English  occupation,  to  put  them  in  repair;  but  the 
work  seems  to  have  been  rather  unwisely  undertaken, 
owing  to  the  loose  state  of  the  material. 

There  are  a  few  islands  in  the  bay,  enclosed  between 
the  high  mountun  chain  of  the  north  of  Corfu  and  the 
tongue  of  land  terminating  with  the  citadel.  Of  these, 
Vido  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  important,  as  it 
is  only  a  short  distance  either  from  the  citadel  or  from 
another  of  the  principal  forts,  and  entirely  protects  the 
harbour  both  fix>m  bad  weather  and  hostile  attacks. 
It  is  a  low  i^and,  fortified  very  strongly,  and  mounting 
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heavy  guns  towards  the  channel,  but  comparatively 
open,  and  commanded  by  the  citadel  and  fort,  towards 
the  land.  There  is  generally  smooth  water  between 
Vido  and  the  town,  and  always  an  open  passage  both 
ways.  Vido  is  more  remarkable  for  its  military  value 
than  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  presents  nothing 
interesting  in  the  latter  respect.  Little  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  that  has  been  expended  to  strengthen 
this  island  can  be  recognised  by  the  passing  traveller, 
although  it  has  been  said  that  every  stone  in  it  has 
cost  a  dollar.  Almost  all  the  heavy  guns  and  the 
principal  batteries  are  masked,  and  except  a  low  tower 
and  a  still  lower  fort,  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the 
nature  of  the  works.  The  whole  place  is  casemated. 
It  has  been  much  reduced  in  extent  of  late  years. 

The  Lazaretto  occupies  another  island  in  this  bay. 
The  building  is  lai^  and  convenient;  but  few  would 
desire  to  aviul  themselves  of  its  advantages,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Corfii  has,  in  former  times,  suifered  so 
fearfully  from  the  plague — nearly  half  the  island  having 
been  depopulated — that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  people 
ore  still  nervously  anxious  about  contagion.  The  seeds 
of  the  pestilence  feU  into  good  ground  when,  by  some 
unhappy  accident,  they  were  conveyed  to  Lefkimo. 
The  island  has  never  recovered  its  population;  and 
whether  it  has  become  permanently  unhealthy,  owing 
to  any  change  in  the  climate,  or  whether  it  is  due  to 
other  causes,  certain  it  is  that  the  people  do  not  increase 
with  due  rapidity,  and  there  is  a  languor  and  listless- 
ness  amongst  them  which  prevents  their  availing  them- 
selves fiilly  of  their  great  natural  advantages. 
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AND    OBOWTH    OF    THE    OLITE — ABSENCE    OP    CULTIVATION — 
PRODUCTION   OP  OIL — THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILD&SN    OP   CORPC 

HorSES     AND     HABITATIONS RARITY     OP     STREAMS  —  THE 

RIVER  POTAM08 — THE  TILLAGES  OP  THE    PLAIN ALBPU  AND 

CITBCCMELLI — THE    HOUSBB    OP   THE   TILLAOEK8    AND    SMALL 
PROPRIETORS — CODNTBT   HOUSES   OP  THE   GENTRY OOTIKO. 

If  we  may  beUeve  the  account  of  Homer,  describing 
to  us  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Phzeacians  and  the 
gardens  of  Alciniius,  the  charms  of  ancient  CoTC3Ta, 
the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  its  wealth  of  oil,  wine, 
com,  pears,  figs,  pomegranates,  apples,  and  other  fruits, 
we  shall  feel,  in  visiting  the  Corfu  of  to-day,  Uiat  mo- 
dem civilisation  has  not  even  approached  the  perfection 
of  former  times.  And  ]£,  too,  we  read  the  accounts  of 
its  inhabitants — dieir  women  industriously  spuming 


and  weaving  fine  cloth — their  men  working  in  metals, 
building  ships,  trading  and  mana&cturing — we  shall 
be  still  more  disappointed  at  the  contrast  now  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  is  true  that  one  traffic  spoken  of  by 
Homer — that  in  slaves — is  no  longer  a  source  of  profit, 
and  that  the  want  of  hospitality  and  the  roughness  that 
then  characterised  the  people  has  disappeared  with 
their  commercial  habits,  but  the  habits  of  luxury 
and  the  taste  for  art,  the  poetry  and  the  music,  the 
dance  and  the  games,  have  also  disappet^ed,  and  no 
modem  Demodocus  replaces  him  who  once  sung  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  first  gave  to  his  country- 
men and  the  world  a  taste  for  dramatic  representation,* 
The  picture  of  domestic  institutions  presented  by 
Homer,  and  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  the  earliest 
history  of  Corfii,  is  well  known,  but  can  bear  repeti- 
tion. The  queen,  or  mistress,  seated  amongst  her 
women,  weaves  rich  crimson  cloths,  while  her 
daughter,  the  Nausicaa  of  poetry,  looks  after  the 
hotuehold  affiiirs,  or  sees  to  the  washing  of  the  &mily 
linen. 

&a  icKuri  tifien"  Srftofuu 

And  here,  as  in  Greece,  the  fountains  remain  Httle 
changed — ^the  gnarled  olive  tree  still  overhangs  the 
path — the  little  walls  of  stone,  roughly  built  up  to 
enable  the  women  to  beat  the  linen  without  stooping, 

*  Plutarcli  Bpealcs  of  Demodociu  of  CoroyiA  u  haTiii));  giren  Uie  first 
notioni  of  the  drains. — Bee  mvtvfx  h  t*  vifi  jmdtuA. 
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are  still  used  for  the  same  purpose — the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Alcinous  are  visible  fixim  the  spring  still 
connected  with  the  name  of  Cressida — the  vine 
flourishes — the  apple  and  the  pear  ripen — the  fig 
yields  its  luscious  sweetness,  and  the  pomegranate  its 
delicious  juice,  but  the  people  have  become  Ustless, 
idle,  and  bad  cultivators — they  are  little  capable  of 
self-govemment — ^they  distrust  each  other,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them ;  and  while  they  yield  implicit  confi- 
dence to  the  stranger  in  some  matters,  they  are  equally 
and  foolishly  inclined  to  suspect  him  of  interested  or 
political  motives  whenever  he  endeavours  to  introduce 
improvements  into  the  old,  complicated,  and  badly- 
working  methods  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

It  is  imposdble  to  remain  in  Corfu  a  short  time — it 
is  difficult  even  to  pay  the  island  a  cursory  visit  with- 
out one's  mind  and  m^nory  being  carried  back  to  those 
classic  days  when  its  history  was  first  written,  and  to 
the  many  important  events  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  connected.  Its  excellent 
and  roomy  harbour  was  the  rendezvous  of  some  of  the 
Invest  fleets  of  ancient  times.  The  great  collection  of 
ships  that  afterwards  perished  at  Syracuse  was  passed 
in  review  here.  Not  fer  from  here  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Adium,  and  here,  long  afterwards,  were  col- 
lected the  ships  that  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  off 
Iiepanto.  From  time  to  time,  this  noble  and  well- 
sheltered  roadstead  has  seen  all  varieties  of  naval 
construction,  fix)m  the  earliest  Phseacian  gaUey  to 
the  heaviest  modem  three-decker,  with  its  screw 
propeller,  its  steam  power,  and  its  Armstrong  gmis. 


Corfu  is  the  ancient  Corcyra,  described  by  Hero- 
dotus, alluded  to  by  Homer,  described  in  its  high  day 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  by  Xenophon,  absorbed  into 
the  great  Roman  Empire  about  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  visited  by  Nero,  seized  by  the  Crusaders,  long 
in  the  possession  of  pirates,  and  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Venetians  when  their  republic  was  in 
its  prime.  It  was  attacked  in  vain  by  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Ottoman 
power  made,  and  &iled  in,  its  last  great  effort  at  sub- 
jugating Europe.  It  was  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Russians  and  French,  and  has  now,  for  half  a  century, 
remained  under  English  care. 

The  old  town  of  Corcjrra  did  not  occupy  the  site 
selected  for  the  modem  town,  but  seems  to  have  been 
built  on,  and  near,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Call- 
chiopulo,  once  an  important  arm  of  the  sea,  though 
now  a  mere  swarap.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  the  principal  shelter  for  small 
vessels,  and  was  then  called  the  Hylkic  Harbour;  but, 
at  that  time,  it  was  doubtless  both  deeper  and  more 
healthy  than  it  is  now.  All  the  harbours  and  recesses 
of  the  coast  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
rapidly  Mlting  up,  and  the  effect  is  very  visible  in  the 
diminished  salubrity  of  the  islands  and  adjacent  coasts 
wherever  the  process  is  going  on  rapidly.* 


*  It  has  been  by  no  fault,  or  neglect,  of  the  Lord  High  Commigsiouera, 
MUier  fbnnerij  or  lately,  that  the  nuisance  of  Lake  Calichiopulo  hga 
been  perpetuated.  I  am  informed,  that  Sir  Frederick  Adam  took 
all  necessary  meaeurca  to  dmn  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing work,  when  it  appeorcd  that  (he  lake  was  private  property. 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  that  the  land  i?  up- 
heaved, and  that  this  upheaval  has  some  reference  to 
the  numerous  slight  earthquake  undulations  with  which 
the  islands  have  been  affected ;  but  there  is  little  ground 
for  this  assumption,  and  it  ia  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  it  to  account  for  the  alterations  of  level 
observable. 

The  promontory  extends  firom  outside  the  walls  of 
the  modem  town  of  Corfu,  towards  the  south,  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
trades.  The  ground  rises  into  a  range  of  hills,  whose 
extreme  hdght  ia  "about  250  feet.  The  slope  is 
chiefly  towards  the  east,  the  ground  fiJling  precipitately 
to  the  west,  where  it  presents  a  low  cliff  towards  the 
channel.  It  was  on  the  eastern  slopes,  and  chiefly  on 
the  lower  ground,  that  the  old  city  seems  to  have  been 
built,  although  there  are  remains  of  more  than  one 
ancient  temple  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  the 
western  cliffs.  This  projecting  land  pMallel  to  the 
coast  has  formed  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the  old 
"  HyUaic  Harbour,"  of  which  all  that  remains  is  the 
modem  lake  of  Calichiopulo. 

There  is  no  high  ground  near  the  neck  of  this  pro- 
montory, the  isthmus  which  connects  it  being  low  and 

and  could  not  be  toadied.  Kather  than  f^ive  up  a  fiaherj  of  some 
Bmall  present  value,  Qifi  ownen  would  lacrifice  die  certainty  of  a  great 
iDcreaae  in  the  valae  of  the  property  by  the  recovered  landa,  and  they 
were  qnite  willing  that  the  health  of  the  town  ahoald  miffer  into  the 
ba^un.  Certainly,  a  little  wholesome  tyranny  in  such  caaei  would 
not  be  mieplaced ;  but  Lord  High  CommisBioners  have  enemies  enough 
when  acting  strictly  within  their  powers,  to  permit  them  to  risk  illegal 
int-erfcrence  for  the  public  n'wd. 
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flat,  and  used  as  the  race-course.  At  some  pre-hiatoric 
period,  the  high  ground  must  have  formed  an  island, 
for  all  the  knd  around  is  low,  and  nearly  level,  and 
has  heen  below  the  sea.  The  old  town  was  probably 
large,  but  it  may  have  somewhat  shifted  its  position 
in  succes^ve  ages,  and  certainly  underwent  many 
changes  as  time  went  on, — the  fragments  of  antiquity 
found  in  the  ground  ail  around,  whenever  it  is  turned 
up,  indicating  the  existence  of  the  various  peoples  who 
successively  built,  modified,  or  occupied  it.  Most  of 
the  larger  remains  are  naturally  those  of  its  more 
recent  masters,  the  Romans  j  and  after  they  had  left, 
it  would  seem  that  the  present  town  was  planted  still 
nearer  ike  present  citadel.  After  this  remoml,  the 
neglect  and  destruction  of  the  old  town  inevitably 
followed. 

The  whole  of  the  promontory  is  interesting,  and  its 
position  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  traversed 
by  convenient  roads,  together  with  its  villages,  chapels 
and  olive  groves,  which  aflford  pleasant  shelter  fix)m 
the  sun,  would  ensure  frequent  visits,  even  if  it  were 
not  almost  the  only  available  easy  walk  out  of  the 
to^vn.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  &shion. 
In  no  other  dii-ection  can  one  find  such  convenient 
-walking  ground  for  ladies,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
general  resort  of  all  classes,  both  fi)r  walking  and  dri- 
ving. Many  of  the  inhabitants  rarely  get  much  beyond 
it.  It  contains  two  or  three  country  houses,  a  village, 
and  some  rich  and  well  cultivated  gardens.  In  most 
parts  of  it,  whenever  houses  are  buUt,  or  fields  turned 
u[),  numerous  copper  coins,  a  few  silver  coins,  frag- 
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ments  of  squared  stones,  and  other  curioaities,  be- 
longing to  the  latest  occupants,  are  found,  but  not 
many  of  them  are  perfect  enough  to  possess  any  value. 
A  walk  to  the  principal  points  of  view  over  the  olive- 
covered  hill,  which  forms  the  central  and  tenninating 
point  of  this  tongue  of  land,  I  found  sufficient  to 
remove  almost  entirely  the  troublesome  sense  of  new- 
ness and  town  manners  that  pervades  Corfu.  After 
all,  this  is  merely  a  thin  varnish  of  modem  civilisation, 
that  will  pass  away  with  our  rule,  and,  in  a  few  years 
after  our  departure,  there  will  be  no  trace  of  it.  On 
the  hUls,  there  are  only  two  country  houses,  one  (not 
generally  occupied)  belongs  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
misfdoner,  and  the  other  to  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Islands.  These, 
though  placed  so  as  to  command  exquisite  points  of 
view,  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  spot. 

After  passing  the  second  of  the  country  houses,  two 
(HT  three  paths  are  seen,  one  of  which  winds  about 
among  the  olive  groves,  and  brings  us  to  the  group  of 
cottages  forming  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. Passing  on,  and  making  one's  way  to  the  summit 
of  the  low  hills  of  marl  and  calcareous  sand,  a  view  is 
obtained  across  the  Hyllaic  Harbour — the  modem 
Lake  Calichiopulo — already  alluded  to.  The  Channel 
of  Coriii  is  also  in  sight  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  Citadel,  and  the  Island  of  Vido,  jut  out  midway 
between  the  two  bays,  and  the  lofty  spars  of  the  ships 
of  war  indicate  the  position  of  the  roads.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  more  magnificent  back  ground  for 
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these  objecta,  than  that  afforded  by  the  moimtfuns  of 
Albania.  They  are,  indeed,  equally  grand  from  evexy 
point  of  view,  and  from  every  principal  height,  through- 
out the  Island,  and  they  strengthen  and  extend  in  all 
the  landscape.  The  near  views  from  the  village  of 
Ascendon  are  hardly  less  charming  than  those  inclu- 
ding the  oppoute  mountdns. 

Immediately  below,  at  our  feet,  a  fine  spring  bursts 
forth,  close  to  the  foundations  and  some  of  the  columns 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptune,  which  occupied  a  site 
on  thf  cliff  midway  between  the  two  ancient  harbours 
and  beyond  the  old  town,  but  looking  across  the 
channel,  and  not  within  sight  of  the  Hyllaic  Harbour. 
From  the  top,  where  is  an  old  chapel,  the  view  across 
to  the  ancient  harbour  is  even  more  beautiful  than  that 
just  alluded  to,  and  extends  fer  back  mto  the  interior 
of  Corfu.  The  worst  feature  it  presents,  is  the  half 
swamp-like  state  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  lake, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  a  small,  shallow  pool ;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  this  should  be  other  than  mischievous, 
for,  with  a  summer  sun,  it  must  serve  as  a  hot  bed  for 
malaria,  and,  even  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  not  with- 
out danger. 

The  little  village  of  Ascension  I  found  more  inter- 
esting than  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  town  of 
Corfu.  It  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by  femiliea  of 
Suliots,  some  of  whom  settled  here  when  driven  from 
their  hearths  and  homes  by  Ali  Pasha,,  the  tytant  of 
Joannina.  They  were  Christians;  and,  at  one  time, 
are  said  to  have  numbered  4,000  femilies,  who  lived  in 
practical  independence  in  their  mountain    homes  in 
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Albania.  At  length,  almost  destroyed  by  incessant 
persecution,  they  became  scattered  over  the  islands  of 
the  Ionian  group,  and  a  few  are  comfortably  settled  in 
Clorfii.  Their  modest,  but  picturesque  huts,  by  no 
means  dirty  looking,  and  their  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  costume,  distinguish  them  fiwm  their  neighbours. 
They  are  an  interesting  people,  and  more  industrious 
than  the  Oorfiots. 

The  main  road  through  the  promontory  leaves  As- 
cension to  the  left,  and  terminates  in  a  bluff  marly  chff. 
At  the  foot  of  this,  a  narrow  causeway  stretches  out 
into  the  lake  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  across,  and  at 
its  extremity  there  is  a  monastery  on  the  very  smallest 
scale.  On  a  lumpy  mass  of  limestone,  near  the  middle 
of  the  opening  of  the  harbour,  is  another  equally  small 
conventual  building,  picturesquely  rising  out  of  the 
rock,  and  overtopped  by  a  few  cypresses.  It  is  not 
unlike,  either  in  size  or  shape,  one  of  the  very  ancient 
Greek  galleys.  It  is  caJled  the  ship  of  Ulysses;  and, 
we  are  told,  that  after  landing  the  hero  in  the  harbour, 
the  Fh£eacian  galley  that  had  conducted  him  hither, 
preparing  to  return,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Neptune, 
who,  angry  that  it  had  so  fer  contravened  his  wishes, 
suddenly  converted  it  into  the  rock  we  now  see.  This 
legend  is  alluded  to  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey: — 

"  Swift  u  the  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  tke  H«a ; 
1^  god  arroito  her  with  a  sadden  stroke. 
And  roota  her  down  an  ererlasting  roek." 

Another  rock,  near  the  north  coast,  compttcs  witli  this 
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for  the  honour  of  being  the  petrified  diip.  The  visitor 
to  the  pass  of  Pantaleone,  whence  the  rival  is  aeen,  may 
exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  probability  of  one  or 
the  other  having  thus  originated. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  lake  of  Calichiopulo,  from 
the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  to  the  other 
side,  and  a  beautiful  walk  through  the  olive  groves 
leads  on  among  the  hiUs  towards  Gasturi,  or  back 
to  Corfu  past  the  fountain  of  Cresdda,  i/t^ere  there 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  delicious  water.  The  spark- 
ling element  here  bursts  forth  from  the  rock  in  a  full 
stream,  among  a  variety  of  bright  green  water-plants, 
which  greatly  increase  the  effect.  The  water  is  cool, 
and  said  to  be  very  uniform  in  quantity  and  tempera- 
ture. Tradition  points  to  this  as  the  spot  where  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous*  and  her  maidens  were  appealed 
to  by  Ulysses;  and,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  position  of  the  fountain  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  to  render  it  improbable,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  wonderftilly  small 
amoimt  of  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  assumption. 
The  adjoining  plains  are  now  covered  with  olive 
trees,  or  are  under  cultivation  for  wine  and  com; 
but  when  the  lake  was  a  harbour,  it  is  not  imlikely 
that  these  fields  may  have  formed  part  of  its  bed,  and 


*  The  grorea  on  tbe  steep  Hill-eide  of  the  promontorf  overlooking 
the  Hyllaic  Harbour  are  oonaidered  to  represent  the  ancient  h&nging- 
gardens  of  Alcinous,  whoae  palace  may,  in  that  case,  have  occnpied  the 
put  of  the  hill  beyond  the  village  of  Aacenaion.  A  charming  glade 
exists  there,  in  which  a  house  might  be  built  with  great  advantage  but 
for  the  present  state  of  the  lake  below. 
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that  tifie  harbour  approached  the  foimtain  much  nearer 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  statement  in  the  Odyssey 
would  aeem  to  point  to  a  more  distant  fountain  than 
this  from  the  palace  at  Corcyra. 

A  range  of  low  hills  to  the  north  seems  to  afford  a 
natural  boundary  to  the  ancient  harbour;  and  as  the 
soil  up  to  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  clearly  alluvial,  it 
is  the  more  probable  that  they  anciently  formed  its 
limit.  At  present,  although  the  lake  is  several  hun- 
dred ^irds  distant,  the  Bmallest  ditch  dug  in  the  soil 
shows  that  water  is  very  close  to  the  sur&ce. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  water  of  the  springs  of 
Gressida,  which  is  close  at  hand  and  abundant,  should 
not  have  been  made  use  of  rather  than  that  of  Benizze 
to  supply  Corfu.  Doubtless,  the  fell  of  the  water 
from  the  latter  place,  which  is  considerable,  b  a  great 
advantage,  but  it  can  hardly  counterbalance  tiie  ex- 
pense of  conveying  a  stream  through  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  closed  conduit  over  a  difficult  country.  It 
seems,  also,  that  the  natural  choking  up  of  long  pipes 
by  limestone  water  was  not  anticipated,  though  it  has 
already  taken  place  to  some  extent. 

There  are  not  many  excursions  in  Corfii  that  are 
within  the  limits  of  an  easy  walk  from  the  town;  and 
except  to  the  promontory  and  the  path  towards  Cres- 
sida's  fountain,  it  is  necessMy  to  go,  and  return,  two 
or  three  miles  over  a  duU,  flat,  and  iminteresting 
country,  to  reach  much  that  is  striking.  All  the 
roads  are,  however,  carriageable;  and  the  traveller 
has  only  to  select  that  excursion  which  his  time  will 
best  enable  him  to  complete  without  inconvenience. 


For  the  convenience  of  description,  I  have  preferred 
giving  an  account  of  what  I  saw  in  the  island,  in 
separate  chapters,  one  referring  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  island,  another  to  the  south,  and  a  third  to  the 
north.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  circle  of  comparatively  low,  cultivaWe  land,  ex- 
tending around  the  town,  and  from  the  town  to  the 
cliffs  in  the  west,  or  the  hills  in  the  north  and  south. 
In  this  way,  the  reader  may,  if  he  please,  fiimiliarise 
himself  first  with  the  nearer,  and  then  with  the  more 
distant  trips. 

In  a  general  way,  the  island  of  Corfu  may  be  s^d 
to  be  cUvided  into  three  parts : — a  northern  mountain 
district, — a  southern  tract,  much  of  which  is  compara- 
tively low  but  not  flat, — and  a  central  district  of 
broken  ground,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  hills. 
The  northern  and  southern  districts  are  connected  by 
the  high  ground  of  the  west  coast.  The  northern  and 
central  districts  thus  belong  to  each  other,  and  the 
southern  is  distinct.  The  latter  is,  in  feet,  the  un- 
healthy and  narrow  tail  of  the  island,  about  fiA«en 
miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  thinly 
peopled,  and  rarely  visited.  There  is  in  it  some  fine 
scenery,  and  a  line  of  clifi^,  rising  into  hiU,  extends  on 
the  west  aide  to  Cape  Bianca,  which  terminates  the 
island,  but  it  nowhere  approaches  the  rest  of  the  island 
in  variety  of  outline  or  in  elevation. 

Of  the  northern  and  central  parts,  the  mountain  dis? 
tricts  in  the  north,  of  which  San  Salvador  is  the  highest 
point,  and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Deca  (or  rather 
Santi  Deca — ten  saints, — ^to  be  hereafter  alluded  to) 
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and  Sau  Mathias  in  tbe  south,  afford  distinct  points  of 
interest.  The  cHfis  of  the  west,  with  many  isolated 
but  noble  hills,  terminating  in  steep  and  nearly  vertical 
precipices  towards  the  west,  require  special  notice. 
On  the  whole,  the  country  may  be  said  to  slope  frton 
the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  of  this  principal  dis- 
trict, towards  a  large  semi-circular  area,  forming  a  half 
basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Corfii. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  island  best  known,  and  most 
easily  visited,  being  all  within  convenient  distance  of 
the  capital.  The  vicini^  to  the  town  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, as  notwithatanding  the  lai^  size,  and,  especi- 
ally, the  great  length  of  the  island,  there  is,  really,  no 
second  town  or  village  to  be  found  within  it,  in  which 
a  night's  lodging  and  food  can  be  obtained  by  the 
traveller  without  making  previous  special  arrange- 
ments, and  obtaining  introductions  &om  the  police 
authorities,  or  letters  from  the  owners  of  decent 
houses  who  occasionally  visit  their  country  estates. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  interior  of 
Corfii  and  its  peculiarities,  which  are  many  and  very 
interesting,  the  central  basin,  as  I  shall  call  this  semi- 
circular area,  must  be  crossed  in  many  directions,  and 
the  mountains  to  the  north  and  south,  as  well  as  the 
hiUa  and  di&  to  the  west,  must  be  ascended.  This  is 
neither  troublesome  nor  tedious,  and  the  best  plan  to 
adopt,  is  to  cross  the  island,  first  of  all,  in  its  narrowest 
part,  towards  Pelleka,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  chapter.  This  course  was  suggested  to  me  by 
Hr.  Lear,  an  artist,  whose  accurate  and  conscientious 
pictures  of  Girfii  are  well  known,  and  who,  fortunately 


for  me,  very  kindly  undertook  to  accompany  me  in  my 
first  drive.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  route  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  future  visitors. 

Leaving  Corfu,  we  soon  come  in  enght  of  the  low, 
marshy  shores  of  Late  Calichiopulo,  and  continue  to 
pass  through  a  cultivated  plain,  till  we  reach  the  little 
faiU  and  village  of  Alepu.  From  this  point  the  scenery 
begins  to  improve,  and  we  at  once  enter  one  of  those 
remarkable  and  magnificent  olive  groves,  which  are 
the  glory  and  wealth  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  more 
especially  of  Corfu. 

Growing  freely  and  naturally  all  over  Greece,  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  and  valuable  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
fruit  by  the  moat  simple  contrivances  of  crushing  and 
squeezing,  the  olive  is  one  of  those  trees  which  may  be 
r^rded  as  almost  essential  for  the  existence  of  the 
people  in  these  countries.  It  abounds  in  all  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  the  Venetians,  in  their  day,  anxious  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  profit  to  be  hence  derived,  long 
encouraged  the  planting  of  olives  by  a  boimty  of  a 
sequin  for  every  tree.  The  Corfiots  desired  to  take  the 
benefit  of  this  chance,  and  seem  to  have  covered  every 
available  part  of  their  island  with  a  young  olive  tree. 
The  effect  is  now  seen  in  the  wide  spread  of  groves  of 
old  trees  in  every  direction.  Once  planted  and  grafted, 
the  tree  has  been  left  to  its  own  devices,  and  has 
availed  itself  of  this  perfect  liberty. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Corfiot  to  work  when  he 
can  remain  idle,  and  he  has,  therefore,  left  his  tree  to 
the  accidents  of  time  and  weather,  and  as  it  is  not  the 
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feshion  in  the  island  to  construct  hedges  or  walls,  or 
ditches  or  any  other  limits  of  property,  the  whole  place 
has  become  one  mibroken  olive  forest  for  miles  and 
miles  tc^ether. 

The  total  absence  of  pruning  and  training  after 
once  grafting,  and  the  habit  of  only  collecting  the 
fruit  when  quite  ripe,  and  never  gathering  it  aa  in 
Italy,  have  combined  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  tree  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances;  and 
so  &r  as  picturesque  beauty  is  concerned,  no  lover 
of  fine  trees  can  regret  that  such  a  course  has  been 
pursued. 

The  olive  tree  of  Greece  and  Corfu  has  a  veiy 
different  growth  from  the  cultivated  trees  of  Italy 
and  Provence.  It  appears  to  grow  spirally,  with  a 
number  of  small  steins  interlocking  and  embracing  in 
a  singular  manner,  and  this  growth  continues  indefi- 
nitely at  all  ages  of  the  tree.  The  trunks  thus  present 
a  honey-combed  and  latticed  appearance,  and  attain 
dimensions  almost  incredible.  I  have  seen  (in  the 
island  of  Santa  Maura)  three  large  trees,  each  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  ^rth,  all  growing  within  the  compass 
of  one  living  bark,  so  that  the  ^rth  of  the  whole  group, 
which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  single  tree,  is 
nearly  forty  feet.  There  ia  a  fine  tree  in  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Patrick  Oolquhoun,  close  to  Corfu,  which  is  also, 
to  all  appearance,  a  single  individual,  whose  girth  is 
twenty-seven  feet.  Not  unfrequently,  in  the  compli- 
cated trunk  of  one  tree,  there  will  be  apertures — not 
arising  from  accident,  but  clearly  the  result  of  natural 
growth — ^lai^e  enough,  and  open  enough,  for  a  boy  to 
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climb  completely  through ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  trees  are  so  deeply  furrowed  on  the  outside  by  the 
twisted  and  contorted  condition  of  the  trunk,  that  they 
present,  in  every  part,  deep  recesses,  into  which  one 
might  thrust  an  arm.  These,  it  will  be  understood, 
are  not  the  result  of  decay. 

The  trees,  thus  attaining  a  most  unusual  bulk,  grow 
also  to  a  very  great  height ;  and  their  foliage  is  very 
thick,  the  branches  being  long  and  pendulous,  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  Young  trees  seem  to  grow 
irom  the  roots  of  the  old,  and  old  trees  obtain  &esh 
vigour  from  the  embraces  of  the  young,  the  whole  of 
a  gigantic  tree  beiug,  apparently,  a  femUy  of  many 
generations  rather  than  the  mere  development  of  a 
single  trunk  from  one  root. 

The  olive  in  this  part  of  the  world  does  not  fruit 
generally  more  than  once  in  two  years,  although,  on 
the  coast  of  Greece,  there  are  trees  that  fruit  annually. 
These  latter  are  somewhat  different,  in  their  growth 
and  appearance,  from  the  others,  and  are  not  cou- 
ffldered  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  profitable.  In 
Corfu,  the  tree  is  rarely  touched,  even  the  dead  wood 
not  being  removed,  nor  are  the  roots  ever  attended  to. 
In  the  other  islands,  and  by  careful  proprietors  in 
Corfu,  the  tree  is  trimmed  every  spring;  the  roots 
are  l^d  bare  every  year,  and  some  slow  manure  is 
dug  in  with  them.  The  result  is  very  manifest.  In 
Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  the  trees  are  never  pollarded. 

The  number  of  trees  in  a  given  area  in  Corfu  is  not 
easily  estimated,  owing  to  the  extreme  irregularity 
with  which  they  are  planted.     As  a  rough  calculation. 
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I  believe  about  fifty  to  the  acre  will  not  be  found  very 
far  'wrong;  and  as,  perhaps,  nearly  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  the  surfece  of  Corfu  may  be  thus  occupied, 
the  total  number  must  exceed  a  quarter  <^  a  million. 
As  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  agriculture  and  culti- 
vation of  the  island,  and  as  the  properties  are  so  much 
mixed  and  so  much  subdivided  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  imder  the 
ftTrJBting  laws,  aU  calculation  of  the  crop  is  exceedingly 
vague.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  only  one  crop  in 
two  years  is  expected,  and  that  only  one  good  crop 
out  of  five  (once  in  ten  years)  can  be  calculated  on. 
It  is  evident,  toq,  that  the  crop  is  extremely  specula- 
tive,— the  yield  of  a  tree  varying  from  almost  nothing 
to  about  five  gallons  of  oil,  and  occasionally  much 
exceeding  that.  I  was  told,  in  Corfu,  that,  one  year 
with  another  and  one  tree  with  another  for  an  average 
of  twenty  years,  a  return  of  oil  to  the  value  of  six- 
pence per  tree  per  annum  is  all  that  can  be  calculated 
on.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  this  estimate 
is  greatly  below  the  mark ;  and,  in  some  of  the  other 
islands,  it  is  certainly  very  greatly  exceeded. 

The  olive  sufiers  irom  an  insect  that  attacks  it 

occasionally,  and   entirely  destroys  the  crop.     It  is 

■  also  affected  by  unfavourable  seasons,  especially  by 

bad  weather  near  the  time  of  ripening,  and  again  when 

the  fruit  is  fidling. 

Unlike  the  custom  in  Ff&nce  and  Italy,  where  the 
finest  oil  is  made,  the  Corfiota  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen 
on  the  tree  and  fell  to  the  ground,  or,  when  quite  ripe, 
the  tree  is  sometimes  beaten.     The  fruit  is  small  and 
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pointed;  it  is  of  a  deep  piirple  colour,  and  the  juice  b 
also  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is  inevitably  bruiBed  by 
Mling.  Women  and  children  are  employed  to  lift 
the  fellen  fruit,  which  they  put  first  into  their  aprons, 
or  into  bags,  and  then  tumble  into  baskets.  It  then 
becomes  more  bruised.  When  collected,  the  fruit  is 
left  in  heaps  till  the  mill  is  ready  to  receive  it;  and, 
during  that  time,  it  is  subject  to  heat.  The  oil  is 
obtained  by  grinding  the  fruit  and  stone  between  an 
upright  cylindrical  roller  and  a  horizontal  stone  table; 
but  the  stone  is  very  roughly  broken.  When  thus 
crushed,  the  whole  result  is  put  into  round  baskets 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  a  number  of  these  being 
placed  together,  one  above  another,  are  squeezed  under 
a  screw  press.  The  oil  that  runs  out  is  thick,  and  very 
highly  coloured ;  but  after  being  kept  in  jars,  it  clears 
itself.  It  is  highly  valued  for  exportation  to  the  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

The  quantity  of  oil  that  pays  the  export  duty  from 
Corfii  is  from  150,000  to  200,000  barrels,  of  sixteen 
gallons  each,  equivalent  to  about  three  millions  of  gal- 
Ions.  Probably  as  much  is  retained  for  home  use; 
and  a  very  large  but  unknown  quwitity  is  smuggled 
out  of  the  country. 
.  Growing  with  the  olive  tree,  and  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  scenery  of  Corfu,  is  the  cjrpress. 
Gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  wonderfully  majestic, 
this  noble  tree — its  foliage  almost  becoming  black 
with  advancing  age — stands  out  in  the  landscape, 
overtopping  the  olive,  and  rarely  rivalled  by  any 
other  form  of  vegetation.     The  cypress  has  often. 
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perhaps  generally,  planted  itself,  and  has  known  how 
to  select  good  and  telling  positions.  In  some  places, 
it  spears  in  groups  amongst  rocky  ground,  where 
olives  would  not  be  convenient;  often  it  is  seen  by 
the  road  side,  or  by  the  side  of  some  ancient  path, 
now  obliterated,  but  wherever  it  appears,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  lines  nearly,  or  quite,  straight,  and  several 
in  number.  It  seems  to  designate  the  form  of  the 
country,  and  is  suggestive  of  ancient  limits  of  pro- 
perty which  do  not  now  exist,  but  whether  this  is  a 
,  mere  accident,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  think  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cypress,  the  vast  extension  of  the  olive 
would  be  tame  and  monotonous;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  not  for  the  oHve,  the  cypress  would 
be  too  melancholy  in  its  stately  individuality.  Even 
when  several  trees  are  together,  each  fiiU-grown  cypress 
is  an  individual,  and  stands  apart  from  its  neighbours 
as  an  object  in  the  landscape ;  and  one  may  study  every 
one  with  advantage,  whether  in  the  wooded  plains  of 
the  middle  of  the  island,  the  pleasant  and  sunny  cliffs 
of  the  west  coast,  or  the  dark  hill  sides  of  the  northern 
range. 

But  it  is  not  only  when  full-grown  that  the  cypress 
cl^ms  attention.  For  every  one  such  weU-grown  king 
of  the  trees,  there  are  thousands  of  younger  and  fresher, 
but  less  prominent  offspring,  dotted  everywhere  about 
the  country.  Some  of  these,  half  grown,  are  already 
assuming  the  family  stateliness,  but  the  rest,  the  baby 
trees,  by  &r  the  most  numerous,  are  so  prim  and  so 
pretty  in  their  primness,  that  one  laughs  at  the  absur- 
dity of  their  pretence.     To  see  scores  of  these  young 
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plants,  from  mx  inches  to  three  feet  in  height,  ranged 
in  straight  lines,  or  in  lines  that  will  suggest  straight- 
ness,  whether  they  are  straight  or  not,  contrasting  with 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  myrtle  and  thorn,  and  otiier 
brushwood  with  which  they  are  associated,  is  almost 
ludicrous.  But  it  is  impossible  to  help  noticing  them 
wherever  they  are ;  and  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  island. 

The  cause  of  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  cypress  in 
Corfu  is  doubtless  the  existence  of  so  calcareous  a 
8(ril,  and  the  fevourable  state  of  the  rock  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  As  in  England,  the  chalk 
fovoura  the  yew,  so  in  Corfu,  the  limestone  fe-vours 
the  cypress.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  trees  of  this  kind  are  common  enough,  but  I 
have  been  tempted  to  record  my  impressions  of  the 
peculiar  effect  they  have  on  the  scenery  of  Corfu, 
because  I  have  nowhere  seen  them  take  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  landscape. 

There  are  neither  olives  nor  cypresses,  neither 
vines  nor  fig-trees  in  the  numerous  undrained  valleys 
of  Corfu.  It  is  in  the  diy  hollows  and  on  the  slopes 
looking  toTrards  the  East  that  they  are  chiefly  abun- 
dant. Olives  are  admirable  resources  for  an  idle 
people,  and  they  tend  to  encourage  speculation,  but 
they  are  a  valuable  crop.  The  possessor  of  a  few 
acres  of  olive  trees  "and  orange  trees  might  bid 
defiance  to  fortune,  if  he  were  to  look  forward  and 
make  provision  for  the  alternate  years  of  famine,  with- 
out being  obliged  always  to  borrow  when  the  evil  day 
comes,  and  thus  remain  hopolcssly  and  pcrniancntlv  in 
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debt.  But  this  is  too  much  to  expect  of  mortal  Greek. 
He  might  as  well  not  live  as  not  speculate,  and  thus 
the  olive  is  well  suited  to  his  nature  and  also  en- 
courages his  smaU  vices.  We  may  easily  study  the 
phases  of  Greek  character  without  introducing  agricul- 
toral  statistics.  On  arriving  at  one  of  the  little  villages 
commonly  resorted  to  by  the  residents  of  the  island, 
who,  in  summer,  jpend  much  time  and  money  in  pic- 
nics, a  crowd  of  young  villagers  collects  around  the 
party.  All  are  idle,  noisy,  and  useless  in  an  equal  degree. 
All  claim  with  eqiial  urgency  to  be  employed,  and  aU 
enjoy  equal  and  supreme  ignorance  and  indifference  to 
the  object  the  traveller  has  in  view.  Every  one  de- 
sires to  be  allowed  to  act  as  guide.  No  guide  at  all 
is  wanted,  for  one  has  only  to  follow  any  of  the  little 
paths  at  hand,  and  observe  the  clue  of  broken  bottles 
and  oyster  shells,  to  reach  the  usual  point  of  view, 
whatever  it  be.  To  save  this  trouble,  however,  and, 
as  we  vainly  hope,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  other  pests, 
some  Themistocles,or  Aristides  orMiltiades,  is  selected. 
He  carries  your  cloak,  if  you  desire  it,  and  marches  on; 
but  the  others,  with  perfect  civility  and  with  extreme 
volubility,  have  no  idea  of  parting  with  you,  and  all 
follow  m  train.  You  cannot  move  a  step  without 
having  half-a-dozen  on  each  side  and  a  dozen  at  your 
heels;  and  as  the  consumption  of  garlic  has  been 
carried  on  amongst  the  islanders  generally  for  many 
generations,  you  are  at  once  fully  immersed  in  all  its 
fragrant  perfume.  You  cannot  speak  to  your  friend 
on  any  subject,  however  indifferent,  or  Ju  any  language, 
Avithout   a  volley  of  modem  Greek  being  thrown  at 
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you,  A  propos  des  bottes,  liberally  seasoned  ^rith  the 
fevourite  condiment.  These  boys  of  all  ages,  from 
five  to  fifteen,  or  more,  not  only  form  a  circle  round 
you  as  you  go,  but  if  you  stand  still  to  mate  a  note  or 
a  sketch,  they  squat  round  in  a  small  circle  in  a  dozen 
diflferent  attitudes,  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  fortune 
to  an  artist  or  photographer.  They  are  impertarbably 
good-natured,  but  very  tiresome ;  and  when  you  finally 
take  leave,  and  present  sixpence  to  the  selected  lad,  the 
others,  though  quite  aware  that  they  have  earned  no- 
thing, are  all  clamorous  for  some  reminiscence.  It  is 
not  difilcult,  indeed,  to  satisfy  them,  for  a  few  coins, 
each  worth  the  tenth  of  a  penny,  thrown  amongst 
them,  occupy  them  all  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
escape  J  but  the  true  oriental  clamour  for  bakshish,  or 
payment  fi>r  anncyauce,  is  invariably  heard.* 

After  all,  these  children  and  their  parents  are  acute, 
direwd,  and  good-natured.  They  are  as  quick  at 
repartee  as  the  Irish;  and  not  unfi^uently  give 
hard  hits  and  good  answers  to  those  who  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
respectfiil,  and  never  encroach.  Nor  are  they  dis- 
agreeable and  hardy  beggars  like  those  too  often  seen 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  They  do  not  continue  to 
persecute  you  by  asking  for  money,  although  they 


•  It  miut  be  acknowledged  that  oax  country  people  Iiare  brouglit  this 
upon  thenuelrea.  Nothing  of  tiie  load  is  observftble  in  ooontry  Tillages 
omt  of  the  way  of  tourists  and  pic-nic  paitiea ;  nor  do  the  people  in  the 
other  islands  make  the  same  demand.  Experience  has  taught  the 
natives  of  the  frequented  spots  what  they  may  expect  as  the  reward  of 
clamour. 
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follow  your  footeteps  closely.  In  &ct,  th^  follow  the 
viffltor  partly  out  of  vague  curioaity;  partly  out  of 
utter  idleness;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  with  the  hope 
of  imJnTig  something  out  of  him.  But  they  do  not 
actually  beg  till  the  moment  of  departure,  and  are 
then  easily  and  cheaply  stopped. 

One  sees  but  few  of  the  women  in  the  villages  near 
Corfii,  and  these  seldom  wear  any  other  part  of  their 
ancient  costume  than  the  handkerchief — the  Turkish 
yash-mah — ^which,  when  coquettishly  put  on  by  young 
and  pretty  girls,  add  as  much  pquant  effect  as  it  ren- 
ders  more  hideous  the  features  of  the  old  and  ugly 
cronea  who  also  adopt  it.  The  childrm  of  both  sexes 
are  generally  very  pretty,  and  the  growing  girls  not 
less  so;  but  they  &de  early,  and  pass  at  once  into  old 
women.  It  is  then  much  better  that  they  should  not 
show  themselves.  In  the  cases  where  I  observed  the 
women  with  their  children,  the  latter  were  rather  put 
forward  and  invited  to  address  the  stranger  than  held 
back,  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  mamier  so  conunon  - 
in  Italy.  There  seaoQs,  in  Corfu,  no  dread  of  the  evU 
eye,  though,  when  first  under  liie  protection  of  Eng- 
land, the  case  was  very  different.  Even  now,  there 
is  no  want  of  belief  in  various  matters  of  the  grossest 
and  most  pagan  superstition. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  women  in  the  middle  of 
Corfu  presents  litUe  that  is  remarkable,  and  nothing 
that  is  pleasing.  Only  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
church  do  they  put  on  their  ancient  costumes;  and 
these,  as  they  gradually  wear  out,  are  not  veiy  con- 
scientiously W'placed. 
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When  working  in  the  fields,  or  walking  along  the 
roads,  it  is  not  always  easy,  at  a  little  distance,  to  tell 
whether  Ihe  miserable  figure  hefore  us,  clad  in  a  scanty 
blue  skirt,  with  the  legs  muffled  up  in  a  thick  wrapper, 
and  an  exceedingly  dirty  handkerchief  hanging  over 
the  head,  can  really  be  a  woman.  No  doubt,  there 
are  many  exceptions;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  gentler  sex  is  still  very  orientally 
handled  in  these  Mr  islands.  When  young  and 
good-looking,  they  are  shut  up;  when  married,  their 
husbands  are  at  first  foolishly  jealous,  and  then  cruelly 
indifferent.  They  have  to  take  a  fuU  share  of  all  house 
and  field  work,  and  enjoy  few  or  no  indulgences,  except 
it  may  be  on  the  rare  occasions  when  there  are  great 
festivals.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  soon  look  &ded 
and  miserable.  I  have  seen,  notwithstanding,  even  in 
Corfu,  sufficient  bright  eyes  and  pretty  features  among 
the  very  young  ^Is  to  feel  sure  that  beauty  is  not 
wanting,  and  that,  with  time,  should  the  people  be- 
come more  educated,  their  condition  in  this  respect 
will  improve. 

There  are  not  wanting  a  few  pretty  villages  around 
Corfu,  both  in  the  plain  countiy  and  among  the  low 
hills  covered  with  olive  trees  and  vines.  Potam<S  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  campa- 
nile, or  bell  tower,  belonging  to  its  church.  This  is  a 
prominent  object  fixim  the  coast  road,  and  is  much 
more  lofty  and  of  better  proportions  than  is  usual.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  results  of  Venetian  rule. 

The  houses  of  Potami,  some  of  them  with  large 
and  cultivated  gardens,  are  prettily  grouped  round 
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the  church,  which,  though  not  of  greater  architectural 
pretence  than  is  usual  with  villflge  churches,  looks  well 
in  its  position.  This  town,  as  its  name  imports,  is  built 
on  die  banks  of  the  river  that  runs  down  and  enters 
the  sea  a  few  miles  below,  after  passing  imder  a  stone 
bridge,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  island. 

Corfu  is  singularly  without  running  water.  Nume- 
rous springs  arise  out  of  the  limestone  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  some  of  these  are  verj'  abundant;  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  hardly  any  water  reaches 
the  sea  during  those  seasons  when  heavy  rain  is  not 
felling.  Two  or  three  of  the  streams  are  called 
Potmnos;  but  the  one  we  are  now  alluding  to  is  the 
chief.  The  name  is  simply  the  Greek  word  vora/im,  a 
river.  The  little  stream  under  consideration,  takes  its 
rise  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  runs  down  through 
a  narrow  choked-up  passage  for  a  few  miles,  receives 
here  and  there  a  few  small  drains  as  tributaries,  and, 
when  it  enters  the  plains,  is  hardly  more  than  a  re- 
spectable brook,  not  running  with  any  rapidity.  A 
wide  space  has,  however,  to  be  left  for  it  to  expand, 
for  it  occasionally  becomes  a  torrent;  though,  judging 
by  the  small  size  and  paucity  in  number  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  brought  down  by  it,  there  can  never  be  the 
stream  that,  in  so  large  an  island,  might  be  expected. 
The  water  no  doubt  disappears  in  the  crevices  of  the 
limestone,  and  the  whole  drainage  is  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  rock  of  which  the  island  is  formed ;  but 
I  must  not  detain  the  reader  here  with  physical  disser- 
tations on  scientific  subjects. 

Among  the  smallest  of  the  feeders  of  the  I^otamos, 
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is  a  rivulet,  dgrived  portly  from  a  ferruginous  spring, 
bursting  out  in  the  hills  near  the  villa  residence  of  Sir 
Demetrio  Curcumelli,  the  present  Regent  or  Pr^fet  of 
Corfii,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  his  island.  The  spring  in 
question  rises  through  a  vein  of  gypsum,  containing 
iron  pyrites,  and  tastes  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, haviag  always,  it  would  appear,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  locality.  No  use  has  yet  been  made  of 
it.  Other  mineral  springs  are  known  in.  various  parts 
of  the  island,  but  they  also  are  neglected. 

The  village  of  Alepu  is  another  of  liiose  little  groups 
of  houses  also  on  the  course  of  the  Potamos,  but  much 
smaller,  and  less  important  than  Potam6.  Including 
a  suburb,  called  Triclino,  it  only  musters  200  inhabi- 
tants, whereas  Potami  boasts  of  1,500.  Alepu  is 
prettily  placed  on  a  low  sand  hiU  cut  through  by  the 
road  leading  to  Felleka,  and  takes  its  name  jh>m  the 
foxes  that  doubtless  were  formerly  common  enough 
in  the  brushwood,  at  that  time  thickly  covering  the 
ground.  Foxes,  however,  have  left  Corfu ;  and,  though 
wolves  and  jackals  still  hold  their  own  in  some  of  the 
islands,  most  of  these  wild  RnimHlH  are  rare.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  ia  the  village  of  Alepu,  beyond  its 
position;  and  one  would  pass  it  by  without  notice, 
were  it  not  for  the  view  obtained  of  the  country  to  the 
west,  on  first  emer^ng  from  the  little  cutting  al- 
luded to. 

Passing  a  number  of  small  properties,  and  through 
extensive  olive  groves,  we  approach  Afra  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Curcumelli,  neur  which  is  the  country  house  of 
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the  gentleman  of  that  name,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
low  hUl.  Sir  Demetrio  Curcmneili  is  the  present 
Regent  of  Corfu,  that  being  the  title  of  the  chief  officer 
of  the  municipality,  rather  corresponding  to  the  French 
Pr^fet  than  the  English  Mayor.  He  has  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  material  progress  of  the  island, 
and  has  improved  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  his 
own  neighbourhood. 

The  peasantry  in  this  part  of  Corfii  seem  to  obtain 
fiiir  wages  and  plenty  of  work  during  the  busy  time  of 
the  year.  Their  condition,  however,  if  judged  of  by 
English  eyes,  and  with  English  ideas  of  comfort,  and 
cottage  neatness,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  England,  with  even  smaller  wages.  I 
visited  die  house  of  a  working  man  who  had  a  large  &r 
mily,  including  several  young  children.  The  wages  of 
the  fcmily  were  said  to  amount  to  about  14«.  6d.  per 
week,  and  the  house  consisted  only  of  two  dark  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  large  part  of  one  was  taken  up 
with  an  oven,  while  the  comers  appeared  to  serve  as 
general  receptacles  for  odds  and  ends.  Adjoining  was 
a  room  with  a  very  small  opening  in  the  wall  to  let  in 
light  and  air.  In  this,  slept  the  women  and  young 
children.  There  was,  besides  these  two  rooms,  only  a 
kind  of  loft,  with  a  floor  of  lorae  reeds  on  the  beams  of 
the  sleeping  room,  and  reached  by  a  ladder.  It  is 
usual  for  the  men  to  sleep  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks 
in  any  comer  they  find  convenient.  The' floors  of  all 
the  rooms  consisted  of  dried  beaten  earth,  and  the  fur- 
niture was  limited  to  the  very  jnnallest  amount  of 
movables.     The  whole  food  of  such  a  femily  was  stated 
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to  conast  of  a  very  coarse  bread,  made  of  Indian  com. 
ThiB  bread  was  aweet,  and  good  of  its  kind,  and  is-sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  haLQ>enny  a  pound ;  but,  being 
made  at  home,  could  not  cost  so  much.  Beyond  thia 
bread,  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  was  expected,  be- 
yond a  little  oil,  the  value  of  which  was  about  tenpence 
per  week,*  and  an  occamonal  fowl,  on  very  special 
occasions.  For  their  hovel,  a  rent  of  a  dollar  a  year 
was  paid;  and  fuel  costs  nothing  but  time,  the  women 
picking  up  stray  branches  and  brushwood  sufficient  for 
the  oven,  which  is  all  t^t  the  climate  requires.  For 
clothes,  the  expenditure  must  be  wonderfully  small,  if 
one  may  guess  from  the  bundles  of  rags  covering  the 
women  and  children.  Certainly,  a  fiunily  receiving 
such  wages  in  England  would  enjoy  many  more  com- 
forts; and,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  extravagance  in 
the  midst  of  this  penury  in  Corfu,  that  most  of  the 
&milies  possess  a  dog,  who  eats  nearly  as  much  bread 
as  a  man.  The  average  consumption  is  estimated  at 
three  pounds  per  diem  for  each  member  of  the  fitnuly, 
and  two  for  the  dog ;  but  I  imagine  this  must  be  some- 
what in  excess. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  country  people 
are  thus  poor.  There  are  some  whose  houses  though 
apparently  little  different  in  the  exterior,  are  really 
much  more  commodious,  and  are  &r  better  furnished. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  hovel  just  described,  I  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  a  respectable  small  &imer,  one  who 
formed  a  certain  tract  of  olive  grove,  vineyard  and 

*  The  preBent  price  of  oil  (1868)  is  about  2*.  per  gallon  in  Corfli. 
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arable  land,  partly  his  own,  partly  paying  a  rent,  either 
in  money  or  kind.  The  entry  of  this  house  also  was 
the  cellar  and  general  atore.  At  least,  a  score  of  lai^ 
casks  for  wine  or  oil  were  ranged  in  order  on  each  aide. 
Bendes  these,  there  were  various  implements  and  some 
miscellaneous  property.  A  decent  stair  conducted 
into  two  upper  rooms.  We  only  eaatered  one  of  tiiem, 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  apartment  of  the  women. 
It  was  of  large  size  and  good  proportion.  There  was 
a  very  large  high  bed,  nearly  seven  feet  square,  in  one 
comer.  On  it  were  two  mattrasaes,  one  of  maize 
straw,  and  another  of  wool.  In  the  room,  were  three 
large  old  Venetian  linen  cheats,  in  which  were,  no 
doubt,  the  household  linen  and  the  costumes,  worn 
only  on  feast  days.  These  chests  were  ornamented 
with  a  qu^t  kind  of  carving.  Hanging  on  the  wall, 
was  one  of  those  good  old  feshioned  looking  glasses, 
with  large  wooden  irames,  that  one  sees  now  and  then 
in  &rm-houses  in  England,  and  a  smaller  one  below. 
On  some  rfielves,  were  a  number  of  square  glass 
bottles,  like  liqueur  bottles.  Several  pictures  of  Greek 
saints  were  there,  and  the  wedding- wreath  of  the  house- 
mother was  carefully  suspended  on  the  wall,  covered 
with  a  cloth.  It  was  much  &ded.  There  were  tables, 
good,  strong  and  sound,  some  benches,  and  some  chairs. 
The  whole-  was  com&»rtable  and  substantial. 

This  house  was  the  habitation  of  five  men,  four 
women  or  grown-up  ^Is,  and  three  children,  all 
young.  No  doubt,  the  people  were  sufficiently  well 
o£f  to  be  weU  fed  and  comfortably  provided ;  but  they 
could  not  live  much  in  tbe  house.     There  seemed  no 
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special  apartment  for  eating;  and  it  is  most'  likely  that 
the  bedroom  we  viaited  answered  all  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  field  labour  in  such  a  fiunily  as 
liiat  we  were  now  visiting,  it  would  be  managed  by 
the  jrant  effort  of  two  or  three  neighbours.  True  Jt 
is  that  the  laboor  is  very  small.  The  vines  are 
pruned  and  the  earth  turned  up  around  the  roots  in 
spring,  and  the  olives  shaken  off  tiie  trees,  and  picked 
up  when  they  &11  in  autumn.  The  loose,  open  soil  is 
prepared  for  planting  maize,  and  perhaps  beans,  and 
then  all  is  over.  The  people  are  industrious  only  by 
fits  and  starts;  but  certainly,  when  they  do  work,  they 
seem  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly.  I  saw  a  con- 
siderable patch  of  vines,  at  which  three  boys  of  about 
thirteen  were  digging,  and  one  old  man  pruning.  The 
work  they  had  got  through  since  the  morning  was  much 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  firom  the  tools  they 
use.     The  soil,  however,  was  very  light. 

My  companions  were  curious  about  the  age  of  the 
people,  and  other  matters;  but  so  suspicious  are  most 
of  the  villagers  and  so  much  more  accustomed  to  ask 
questions  than  answer  them,  that  we  feared  we  had 
seriously  ofended  one  femily,  whose  house  we  had 
entered,  by  our  minute  enquiries.  A  young  and 
pretty  girl,  wlio  certdnly  had  no  sufficient  reason 
for  concealing  her  age,  for  she  could  not  have  emerged 
fix)m  her  teens,  bridled  up,  and  replied  that  she  did 
not  remember  being  bom.  Another  older  one  looked 
daggers,  and  altogether  declined  replying.  As  th? 
party  of  whom  I  formed  one  was  in  company  with 
the  Regent,  who,  moreover,  was  a  near  neighbour,  and 
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took  an  interest  in  his  neighbours,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  an  apology  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
things  right;  but  Sir  D.  CurcumeUi  informed  us, 
next  day,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining 
why  a  party  of  English  gentlemen  should  come  and 
look  into  their  houses  and  ask  their  ages.  They 
certainly  did  not  accept  as  true  the  real  reason; 
but  connected  the  enquiry  with  some  deep  political 
stratagem. 

In  the  open  country,  away  &om  the  village,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  houses  of  some  size  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  large  chamber,  and  one  much  smaller 
out  of  sight.  These  houses  are  not  raised  above  the 
ground-floor;  they  are  built  with  stone  walls,  and 
roofed  with  tiles,  the  roof  projecting  three  feet  or 
more  beycmd  the  walls.  Such  houses  are  wayside 
taverns,  and  in  them  may  be  obtained  wine,  raki  (the 
common  spirit  of  the  country),  and  generally,  at  a" 
few  minutes'  notice,  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee.  On 
all  the  chief  roads  out  of  Corfii  these  houses  exist, 
and  they  seem  to  do  a  good  business.  Carts,  each 
loaded  with  half-a-dozen  people,  drive  up  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  and  immediately  t^e  whole  party  jump  out 
singing  and  ahouting  in  a  truly  oriental  and  tho- 
roughly nTitnn"'''J»1  manner,  and  turn  in  to  one  of 
these  taverns.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  come  out  of 
their  way  to  patronise  a  favourite  establishment,  for, 
after  they  have  enjoyed  themselves,  they  return  by 
the  road  whence  they  came.  No  women  join  in  these 
revels. 

Such  houses  are  often  picturesquely  placed  &r  away 
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from  a  village,  and  ^th  a  back  ground  of  olive-trees 
and  oranges,  that  ie  very  pleasing.  Occaaonally,  they 
occupy  prominent  positions  on  a  hill  side, .  and  they 
always  add  to  the  efiect  of  the  landscape.  If  not  cax 
the  road  side,  such  establishments  will  be  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  villages;  but  the  traveller  must  not 
suppose  that  he  would  obtain  food  or  a  night's  lod^ng 
at  them;  they  are  mere  drinking  booths,  with  one 
wretched  dark  chamber  behind. 

Of  the  better  class  of  country  houses,  and  of  villas 
belon^ng  to  the  higher  classes,  there  are  very  few. 
That  built  and  occupied  by  Sir  D.  Curcumelli,  is  an 
exception,  for  it  is  laige,  roomy,  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  charmingly  placed..  A  large  court-yard  is 
enclosed  by  buildings,  which  include  stables,  stores, 
offices,  and  convenient  sheds  for  making  wine  and 
obtaining  chI.  Over  this  court  yard  is  a  trellis-work 
covered  with  vines,  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
must  afford  a  delicious  shade.  Smaller  villas  there 
are,  but  they  are  few,  and  not  comiected  with  pro- 
perty; Ihey  are  mere  summer  resorts. 

Govino  is  another  village  of  the  plains,  not  very  fiir 
from  Curcumelli,  and  as  it  is  one  that  has  a  history  of 
some  interest,  it  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

In  1848,  Govino  numbered  162  inhabitants.  In 
1860,  the  number  had  dwindled  to  118.  It  is  one  of 
those  unfortunate  localities  where  nature  has  granted 
beauty,  but  denied  health.  It  looks  inviting  and  plea- 
sant, but  residence  in  it  involves  an  attack  of  malaria 
and  fever.  During  the  time  when  the  Venetians 
occupied  Corfu,  they  selected  the  natural  harbour  of 
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Govino  as  one  of  their  chief  places  of  resort.  Here 
they  constructed  an  arsenal,  store-houBes,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  here,  no  doubt,  they  planted  a 
town  which  th^  believed  would  be  permanent.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that,  at  that  time,  the  harbour  was 
deeper  than  it  now  is,  and  the  neighbourhood  less 
unhealthy,  but  at  any  rate,  after  a  time,  the  town  was 
abandoned,  and  even  the  few  straggHng  sickly  femi- 
lies,  wiio  now  call  themselves  its  inhabitants,  live  at 
some  distance  from  the  harbour.  It  is  a  silent  and 
rarely  visited  spot,  for  there  is  poison  in  the  air 
iuY>und. 

And  yet  to  look  at  Govino  firom  a  little  distance, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  select  it  as  the  site,  of  all 
others,  for  a  town;  a  fine  harbour,  with  an  entrance 
both  north  and  south,  an  island  and  promontory  sta- 
tioned as  if  to  fend  oflF  all  troublesome  winds  and  keep 
the  sea  calm,  and  rich  vegetation  clothing  the  groimd 
everywhere,  all  look  tempting.  The  stagnant  waters 
on  the  swampy  plains  around,  and  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion fi^im  the  calm  waters  of  the  harbour,  which 
receive  all  kinds  of  dying  and  dead  matter,  and  are 
too  little  disturbed  ever  to  get  rid  of  them  by  any 
other  method  than  allowing  them  to  decompose,  fully 
explain  the  state  of  the  case.  The  want  of  tide  is  a 
fearful  want  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  and  the  &rther  we 
go  east  the  more  is  this  great  want  felt.  It  was  neces- 
saiy,  perhaps,  that  some  drawback  should  exist  on 
these  beautiful  shores,  that  man  should  not  find  a 
paradise  too  complete,  and  that  he  should  be  taught 
caution,  mid  made  to  tremble  where  he  would  other- 


wise  have  been  inclined  to  lie  down  in  the  careleBs 
enjoyment  of  too  much  terrestrial  happiness.  Certain 
it  is  th&t  the  absence  of  regular  and  conaiderable 
movement  of  the  aea  is  the  great  cause  of  all  the  fever 
that  is  so  rife  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the  other 
villages  and  places  of  interest  within  the  area  of  com- 
paratively low  ground  encircling  the  town  of  Corfu. 
All  partake  of  the  same  general  character,  and  consist 
of  picturesque  but  amall  and  irregular  groups  of 
houses  half  buried  in  groves  of  fine  oUve-trees,  and 
varied  by  low  hills  or  projecting  rocks  of  limestone. 
There  are  few  or  no  regul^-  valleys,  no  rivers,  and  no 
commanding  points  of  view,  but  all  is  pleasing  and 
cheerful.  The  people,  too,  are  civil  and  well-disposed, 
but  are  thinly  spread  over  the  country,  there  being 
few  detached  houses.  The  population  of  the  villages  is 
rarely  above  600,  and  there  are  nowhere  any  marks  of 
growth  as  exemplified  by  new  buildings. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

BXCnUION   TO  PZLLBKA — THK    BOAB,    THB    TILLAGE,   AND    THE 

VIEW CHATELS    ON    THE    HILL     TOPS TAL    DI    &OFPA ITB 

APPEASANCE      AND      UNHEALTHY     BTATE PALEOCASTRIZZA 

BBAVTIFDL    CLIFF    8CBNBBT    OF    THIS    FABT    OF    THE    ISLAND 

HONAHTEBT     AND     CONTENT THE     HONKS     AND     NUNB— 

CHAPEL   OF   THE  CONTENT PANTALEONE  AND   THE   COCNTRT 

BEYOND BULFHUE   DEPOSIT  AT  8PAOCB — CHARACTER  OF  THE 

COUNTBT    PEOPLE— IPSO   AND    ITS    aTPSTTH — BPARTILLA — SAN 
BALTADOR ASCENT    FROM    GLTFHO— fllQNEB. 

I  BTATB  already  said  that  the  first  visit  of  the  stranger 
in  Corfii,  desirous  of  seeing  the  country  and  knowing 
the  idand,  should 'be  to  Pelleka.  It  is  not  &r,  the 
distance  from  the  town  being  only  about  eight  nules. 
It  is  rapidly  reached  in  a  carriage,  over  a  good  road, 
and  the  way  to  it  crosses  much  beantifiil  and  charac- 
teristic scenery:  wild-looking,  though  valuable,  olive 
groves,  noble  cypresses,  isolated  pmnacles  and  cliffs 
of  limestone,  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  with  some- 
tunes — not  alvrays — a  little  water;  handsome  pines, 
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trees  not  too  commoQ  in  the  island,  but  always  beau- 
tiful and  well-grown  when  they  are  found;  swelling 
plains,  and  at  last  a  long  rise  up  a  picturesque  and 
well- wooded  hill  side :  these  varied  beauties  succeed 
each  other  till  at  length  we  reach  the  modest  little 
village  with  its  725  inhabitants  perched  high  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  within  a  few  htindred  yards  of  the 
sunmiit.  Quitting  the  carriage  at  this  point,  a  steep, 
narrow  path  conducts  tovra,rd3  a  chapel,  small,  but 
more  picturesque  than  chapels  of  the  Greek  Church 
usually  are,  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  and  lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  presenting  to  view  a 
few  miles  of  that  most  beaudM  part  of  Corfu,  its 
west  coast.  Very  grand  is  the  contrast  of  the  lofly 
cliOs  and  picturesque  hills  terminating  the  mountain 
chain  of  San  Salvador  towards  the  west,  with  llie 
valley  clothed  with  rich  v^etation  spread  out  to  the 
east,  and  equally  interesting  the  view  of  the  town  and 
(Htadel  of  Corfij,  apparently  not  very  distant;  the 
channel  of  Corfu  looking  like  a  great  lake,  and  the 
noble  Albanian  mountains  with  their  caps  of  snow 
closing  the  view  in  that  direction. 

A  continuous  path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  deve- 
lops every  minute  a  fresh  point  .trf  view:  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south,  Santi  Deca  and  San  Mathias,  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  northern  range  of  San  Sal- 
vador by  means  of  the  high  ground  on  which  we 
stand,  and  the  whole  forms  a  noble  amphitheatre,  * 
having  a  radius  of  at  least  ten  miles. 

The  beautiful  ridge  near  Pelleka  is  greatly  visited 
from  Corfu,  being  among  the  places  resorted  to  for 
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celebrating  that  singularly  British  inatitution  the  pic- 
nic Large  deposits  of  oyster  shells  and  brok^i  cham- 
pagne bottles  will  clearly  indicate  to  future  genera- 
tions the  important  uses  and  sacred  character  of  the 
place,  and  long  after  Great  Britain  has  ceased  to  act 
as  the  Protecting  Power  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  long 
afi«r  even  our  roads — ^the  most  durable  mark  of  Eng- 
land's empire — have  become  obliterated,  future  travel- 
lers will  discover  in  their  search  afler  the  remains  of  a 
former  people,  these  unmistakable  proofe  of  the  taste 
and  habits  of  tiie  western  rulers  of  the  world. 

Pelleka,  though  small,  is  flourishing ;  at  least  this  is 
the  conclusion  forced  upon  one  by  the  rush  of  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  who  greet  the  arrival  of  every  car- 
riage, and  the  perwstent  devotion  with  which  every  ■ 
stray  traveller  is  pursued  fix>m  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  carriage  till  the  last  instant  of  his  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chUdrenf  too,  look  healthy  and 
free,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  paUid  and  hag- 
gard appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castrades  and 
the  lower  pwt  of  the  town  of  Corfu.  Still  more 
&vourably  do  they  contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  below,  either  on  the  shores  of  the  marine 
swamps,  or  of  the  fresh-water  marshes.  Referring  to 
the  census  tables,  I  find  that  since  1848  the  increase 
(^population  finan  1848  to  1860  is  as  much  as  134, 
or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  pw  cent,  per  annum ;  not 
very  &st  it  is  true,  but  better  than  the  average  of  the 
island.  The- villages  on  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them  show  an  actual  decrease,  or,  at  the  best, 
stagnation. 
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Passing  along  the  cliff  &om  the  south  towards 
the  north  we  find  another  little  chapel  also  prettily 
situated,  and  not  iar  fi^m  it  a  very  bold,  jagged,  pro- 
jecting rock,  suddenly  ending  in  a  precipitous  &U 
toirards  the  east  and  north.  From  this  point  there  is 
a  view,  not  without  great  beauty,  but  even  more  inte- 
resting tiian  that  already  alluded  to  as  involving  con- 
siderationB  in  reference  to  the  siogularly  small  and 
slowly-increasing  population  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  island.  Immediately  beneath  the  eye,  in  two 
directions,  are  extensive  plains;  one  running  to  the 
west  of  north  towards  the  &ot  of  the  great  transverse 
mountain-chain  of  the  island,  and  the  other  towards 
the  east,  smaller,  but  of  the  same  nature.  The  former 
is  the  Val  di  Roppa,  a  place  well  known  to  sportsmen 
from  the  garrison,  for  the  enormous  supply  of  water- 
fowl to  be  shot  there  in  the  winter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  most  mischievoua  of  several  similar 
valleys  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  deserves  special 
attention. 

From  the  picturesque  extremity  of  the  rocky  cliff 
of  Pelleka — ^the  beautiful  hill  of  San  Georgio  rising, 
with  its  double-rounded  summit,  to  the  left,  and  a 
continuous  coast  range  beyond,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can 
reach — with  the  high  mountain  range  terminating  in 
San  Salvador  immediately  before  us,  and  with  lower 
picturesque  hills  to  the  right,  let  us  contemplate  for  a 
moment  tiie  level  space  at  our  feet,  extending  for  about 
six  miles  without  interruption. 

This  level  bottom  is  the  Val  di  Roppa.  No  river 
enters  it;  none  emerges  from  it;  none  runs  through 
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it.  It  is  the  bottom  of  a  baain,  or  long  trough,  ' 
receiving  all  the  water  that  &U5  on  the  slopes  of  the 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  allowing  the  water 
to  soak  into  die  interior  aa  long  as  it  can  do  so,  and 
then  allowing  the  rest  to  remain  on  its  sur&ce  till  it 
has  been  slowly  evaporated  off  by  the  hot  sun.  So 
long  is  this  process  going  on,  that  when  I  saw  it, 
during  the  month  of  February,  after  two  month's 
drought,  the  whole  of  the  part  nearest  the  mount^s 
— ^which  appears  to  be  the  highest,  but  must  really  be 
the  lowest,  part — was  still  under  water,  and  the  rest 
was  like  a  half-drained  marsh. 

The  angel  of  death  hovers  over  this  wide  plain, — 
death  ia  the  terrible  form  of  a  wasting  and  poisonous 
fever.  Here  are  alwxiys  at  hand  the  seeds  of  malaria 
ready  to  attack  every  victim  who  comes  within  their 
influence;  and  in  the  miserable  villages  on  the  plains 
and  low  hill-sides  around,  we  may  read  the  effects  of 
a  badly-chosen  locality. 

In  order  to  estimate  this  feirly,  I  have  taken  from 
the  census  the  details  of  the  population  of  ux  villages 
surrounding  the  valley,  comparing  their  state  at  the 
two  periods,  1848  and  1860.  I  find  that  ia  these 
six  villages,  the  total  population  in  the  fimner  year 
was  1,750,  and  in  the  latter,  1,754;  that  of  three  of 
the  villages  the  population  had  sensibly  decreased,  and 
in  the  other  three  had  slightly  increased.  With  a 
angle  exception,  none  of  these  villages  have  a  popu- 
lation of  500  inhabitants;  and  one  of  them  is  now 
reduced  to   64.     I  think  it  is  impossible  to  show 
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more  clearly  that  somethiDg  aeriously  luid  radically 
bad  must  exist  in  the  air  around. 

There  would  be  little  practical  difficulty  in  draining 
the  whole  of  this  large  tract,  and  bringing  it  into  per- 
manent and  profitable  cultivation;  and  it  m  much  to 
be  desired  that  a  work  so  important  should  be  taken 
in  hand  while  the  island  yet  renuuns  under  British 
protection. 

Besides  the  Yal  di  Roppa,  another  smaller  tract  of 
marsh  land  is  below  our  feet  when  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  at  Pelleka.  Without  being  ao  much 
exposed  to  evil  influences  and  receiving  leas  water 
than  the  larger  valley,  there  can  be  little  donbt  that, 
in  its  way  and  in  its  proportion,  this,  also,  is  injurious. 

A  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  E'ran- 
gelist,  stands  near  the  extremity  of  the  precipice, 
overlooking  the  plains  below.  Very  small,  with  no 
window,  and  only  one  door — a  mere  shed  roofed  in — 
this  chapel  is  a  great  attraction,  and  the  object  of 
many  a  weary  pilgrimage  when  the  proper  day 
arrives.  The  picturesque  costumes  and  striking 
groups  liiat  then  cover  this  beautiftd  cliff,  and,  per- 
haps, Bcmie  interesting  pagan  customs,  traceable  in  the 
worship  and  amusements  of  the  day,  would  render  a 
visit  at  that  time  very  pleasant. 

A  more  distant  excursion  than  that  to  Pelleka  con- 
ducts the  traveller  past  the  village  of  Potamd  (leaving 
it  to  the  left),  and  not  fiir  from  the  village  of  Curcu- 
melli,  to  the  north  of  the  Pelleka  road,  and  bo  through 
olive  groves,  and  pines,  and  cypresses,  past  many  pic- 
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turesque  roc^  precipices  to  the  foot  of  the  San 
Sal\wlor  chain,  and  so  up  a  long,  steep  zigzag, 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  HU  to  the  guminit  of 
another  lofty  cliff,  whence  the  eye  looks  down  with 
delight  on  a  nearer  and  equally  beautifiil  glimpse  of 
the  western  shores  of  Corfu.  Down  this  cliff,  along  a 
steep,  bat  well-made  road,  we  rapidly  descend,  and 
soon  come  in  sight  of  a  multitude  of  little  ba^  each 
with  ite  lovely  white  sands  and  clear  blue  water — 
each  with  some  &ntaatic  rock  jutting  out  of  the  water 
or  tenninating  the  bay,  and  every  oue  brilliant  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  and  almost  touching  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  on  which  alternate  vines  and 
cypresseB,  myrtles  and  olives,  are  growing  and 
flourishing.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  the 
cliff  and  MLl  aare  entirely  formed  of  beautiiul  sparkling 
gypsum,  quite  crystalline  and  pure.  The  rest  of  the 
hill  is  of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  country. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  on  a  little  billock  forming  a 
kind  of  promontory,  connected  by  a  hUly  isthmus 
separating  two  f^rmmetrical  little  bays,  are  the  monas- 
tery and  convent  of  Paleocastrizza, — the  object  of 
many  a  charming  pic-nio,  and  the  occasional  habi- 
tation, during  summer,  of  some  of  the  English 
reudents  of  CorAi,  who  are  able  to  offer  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  r^ular  proprietors  to  justify  them 
in  accommodating  themselves  elsewhere.  The  cou' 
nderation  is  not  very  serious. 

The  distance  of  Paleocastrizza  from  the  town  is 
about  seventeen  miles,  and  the  road  is  good;  but  it 
takes  three  hours  to  drive  there,  owing  to  the  hilly 
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nature  of  the  way.  The  situation  is  charming;  very 
retired,  but  &r  from  dull;  and  it  well  deserves  to  be, 
as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  frequented  Mid  &vourite 
resorts  of  those  who  visit,  or  re^de  in,  the  island. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  exquisite  than  the 
broken  and  indented  coast  here  presented.  The  steep 
cliff  rises  behind  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  1,000 
feet;  but,  both  in  approaclung  it  by  the  road  and 
from  the  sea,  a  great  multitude  of  rocks  of  all  shapes 
and  ^Izes  are  observed  lying  about  in  wild  conjusion. 
All  are  covered  with  a  rich  v^etation.  At  our  feet 
are  at  least  a  dozen  tdny  little  bays,  the  horns  of 
which  stretch  &r  out  into  the  bright  blue  water,  while 
little  crescents  of  the  most  delicate  white  shingle,  as 
fine  as  sand,  tempt  the  foot  of  the  bather.  A  few 
caverns  are  seen  at  intervals,  but  they  are  only  acces- 
fflble  by  boats.  The  last- but  one  of  the  small  bajrs  is 
separated  from  the  last  by  the  promontory,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  the  monastery.  It  is  so  calm,  so  clean-look- 
ing, and  so  comfortable  in  its  accommodation  that  I 
greatly  admired  the  taste,  not  only  of  the  original 
monks,  but  of  my  friends  and  companions,  who  had, 
last  summer,  taken  possession  of  the  place,  under 
arrangement  with  the  monks,  and  occupied  it  them- 
selves. A  more  delightful  retreat  cannot  be  imag^ed; 
and  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer,  &r  removed 
6com  all  danger  of  malaria,  and  with  the  beautiful  sea, 
and  rocks,  and  sky  all  around,  it  would  be  hard  to 
select  a  spot  where  life  could  be  more  enjoyable. 

Both  monks  and  nuns  are  attached  to  this  establish- 
ment.    The  latter,  indeed,  are  more  like  the  sceura 
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de  ^utriU  than  nuns  of  the  Romish  church,  and  are 
UBually  old  women.  We  saw,  however,  two,  and 
neither  of  them  Traa  very  old.  One  was  spinning 
flax  with  a  distaff,  and  the  other  was  embroidering 
a  kind  of  girdle,  or  belt,  with  gold  and  red,  in  a  style 
of  which  there  were  some  examples  in  the  Ionian 
Court  of  the  International  Exhibition.  One  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party  purchased  a  belt  just  completed; 
but  the  price  paid  (nearly  nine  shillings)  seemed  to 
me  very  high.  There  are,  however,  too  many  English 
visitors;  and  there  is  too  much  demand  for  wares  of 
the  kind,  even  among  the  villagers,  to  let  the  prices 
&11.  The  embroideress  was  good-looking,  and  scarcely 
middle  aged.  She  wore  a  sei^  dress,  plain  and  be- 
coming, rather  different  in  style  iroxa.  the  dress  of  the 
peasants,  but  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  I  observed 
that,  although  she  spoke  chiefly,  and  by  preference, 
the  Greek  language,  she  understood,  and  could  speak, 
Italian. 

There  is  a  fiiir  amount  of  cultivation  on  tlie  hill 
aides  near  the  convent;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
soil,  there  are  numerous  terraces.  These  must  have 
been  built  at  an  enormous  expense  of  time  and  trouble, 
even  if  they  did  not  cc^  actual  money.  The  vine  is 
one  of  the  trees  here  planted,  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
^e  chief  one ;  but,  no  doubt,  there  are  grdn  and  root 
crops  in  due  season.  The  sides  of  the  slope  appear  to 
be  too  steep  to  admit  of  any  other  kind  of  cultivation 
with  a  chance  of  success.  The  ground  that  is  at  all 
level  is  occupied  with  olive  trees. 

A  ruined  castle  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  high 
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cliff  nearly  adjacent,  but  a  long  and  rough  road  most 
be  travelled  to  reach  it.  It  dates  from  the  Venetian 
period,  like  most  of  the  mediseval  rains  of  the  island, 
and  is  called  the  Castel  St.  Angelo.  The  position  is 
strong  and  fine,  but  the  remains  are  not  veiy  exten- 
edve.     Beyond  it  is  a  fine  bay. 

Paleocastrizza  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  accesable 
part  of  the  coast  of  Corfu  at  which  genuine  cliff  scenery 
can  be  fijund;  and  what  is  here  seen  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, extremely  bold  and  fine,  contrasting  powerfully 
with  the  other  limestone  sceneiy  of  the  island.  A 
large  and  valuable  mass  of  gypsum  is  cut  through  by 
the  road  a  little  before  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  diff, 
but  it  has  not  been  worked.  With  this  excepticm,  the 
cliffs  are  entirely  calcareous.  Many  pleasant  walks 
and  excursions  might  be  made  from  the  monastery; 
but  the  wandering  about  in  the  little  bays — climbing 
the  low  ciiSe  near  the  sea — reaching  the  numerous 
headlands  by  land,  or  paddling  about  in  a  little  boat 
that  peeps  invitingly  out  of  a  small  recess  in  the  rock 
under  the  convent — would,  perh^w,  suffice  to  occupy 
most  of  those  who  come  here  to  escape  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer  sun,  which  bums  up  everything 
in  Corfu.  The  clearness  of  the  water  is  extraordinary 
as  it  ripples  over  the  delicate  bed  of  shingles  and 
minute  shells, — ^the  shingles  being,  as  I  have  said,  so 
small  as  to- deserve  being  called  sand.  There  is  here 
none  of  that  muddy  appearance  seen  on  the  shore  In 
the  channel  of  Corfu ;  and  as  a  healthy  summer  resort, 
there  is,  probably,  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  island  to 
compare  with  it. 
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The  establishment  at  the  convent  is  small  ccanpared 
with  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  large  church 
accommodation.  Without  the  slightest  architectoral 
pretension,  the  chapel  ia  large,  lofty,  and  well  pro- 
portioned. It  is  ornamented  with  a  few  pictures, 
probably  by  native  artists, — one  series  representing, 
in  a  very  incomprehensible  way,  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Each  picture  was  divided  into  compartments 
representing  some  one  event.  The  creation  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air  was  pretty  clearly  indicated  by 
the  simplest  of  all  contrivances.  It  was  a  poultry- 
yaxd  in  an  uproar.  The  expuldon  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Paradise  was  neatly  executed  by  an  angel  in  a 
brown  great  coat  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  small 
golden  wings.  The  flames  of  the  sword  were  also 
golden.  Some  of  the  image  pictures  were  curious. 
The  painted  part,  con^sting  of  the  &ce  and  breast, 
seemed  well  done,  and  was  recessed  deeply  behind 
the  silver  plate  which  so  usually  covers  the  dress  of 
pictures  of  this  class  in  the  Greek  church.  A  box 
for  alms,  thinty  plated  with  silver,  was  placed  within 
mght. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here,  for  its  own 
sake  and  as  an  instance  of  the  style  of  the  Baron 
Theotold,  the  native  historian  of  Ccar£a,  the  brief 
notice  he  gives  of  this  gem  of  the  island.  It  is  at  once 
illuBtrative  of  the  Greek  character  and  ftTniimng  in 
itself.  I  g^ve  it  in  his  own  French,  which  is  no 
less  characterietic  than  the  matter  and  treatment.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  passages  fer  more  inflated,  for 
every  place  in  turn  cornea  in  for  its  share  of  descrip- 


tion,  and  language  evidently  Mis  to  convey  the  inten- 
si^  of  his  patriotism. 

"  Pcdeocasfriti. — Si  quelqu'un  aime  k  chercher  le 
vrw  pour  le  conn6itre,  non  paa  pour  s'englorifier,  si 
quelqu'un  aime  k  se  concentrer,  purifier  son  cceur,  et 
retrancher  tout  ce  qu'il  peut  y  avoir  de  contraire  a  k 
droiture,  qu'il  wile  se  r^fiigier  dans  cet  asyle.  Sur 
des  bords  glissanfi  et  ignores  d'une  mer  sans  homes, 
il  lui  parditra  n'appartenir  plus  a  la  terre,  si  ce  n'est 
pour  craindre  les  embuches  des  avares  qui  I'habitent.* 
D'un  c6t^  un  ancien  chateau  b&ti  par  le  fr^re  du 
dernier  Souverain  de  Byzance,  comme  un  colosse 
foudroyfe,  sort  des  eaux  pour  deposer  centre  les  festes 
de  la  grandeur  humaine;  de  I'autre,  le  mont  Hercule 
fend  le  del  d'un  sommet  nu,  couvre  le  pays,  et  ajoute 
k  I'illu^on  de  ce  site  solitaire,  un  sentiment  profond 
et  sublime." — Details  sur  Corfu^  1826;  p.  25. 

Beyond  the  exquiate  coast  scenery  and  the  mmple 
but  quiet  residence,  tiiere  is  really  nothing  in  Faleo- 
castrizza  that  admits  of  description ;  but  no  one  having 
any  love  for  nature  could  spend  a  few  weeks  in  its 
calm  seclusion  without  benefit  to  mental  as  well  as 
physical  health.  It  is  the  perfection  of  its  peculiar, 
but  charming,  style. 

Not  very  &r  from  Paleocastrizza,  a  road  branches 
off,  and  trayerung  one  of  the  little  hoUow  valleys  so 
common  in  the  islands,  rises  gradually  to  the  village 
of  ScripewS,  on  the  shoulder  of  a  portion  of  the  mag- 

*  Je  difl  del  «nx9a,  car  je  Btua  peranad^  qse  snr  cent  calamity  qui 
affligent  la  terre,  les  99  BOnt  le  i^Bultat  de  t'avarice  (dauB  one  acoeption 
Mb  ftendae). 
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nificent  escarpment  of  limestone  that  continues  at 
various  heighte  all  across  the  north  of  the  island. 
From  ScripenS,  the  road  continues  to  ascend  in  a 
zigzag  to  the  pass  of  Fantale(me,  one  of  the  fitvourite 
prants  of  view.  Scriper6  itaelf  is  a  pretity  and  very 
picturesque  group  of  whitewashed  houses,  placed  ir- 
regularly, and  offering  no  special  peculiarities,  but 
embosomed  in  gardens  whose  walls,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  covered  with  rose  trees  in  ftdl  blossom^ 
with  a  few  almond  trees  also  in  fiill  bloom,  to  break 
the  monotony.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen, 
anywhere,  more  beautiful  children  than  those  of  this 
village.  They  were,  however,  all  boys;  and,  indeed, 
young  girls  are  rarely  seen  anywhere.  The  women 
in  this  neighbourhood  wear  yellow  or  pink  flowered 
handkerchiefs  across  the  bosom ;  and  the  head-dress  is 
a  large  piece  of  cloth  turned  over  in  a  curious  way, 
making  a  square  bandeau  over  the  forehead.  They 
thus  show  more  of  costume  than  is  usual,  though  the 
plain  ugly  blue  skirt  remains,  and  the  legs  are  swathed 
in  thick  bandages.  The  feet  are  generally  covered  with 
thick  shoes,  turned  up  at  the  toe. 

From  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  view  across  the  island 
to  the  south  is  very  fine;  and  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
prospect,  I  mounted  a  hiU  about  250  feet  above  the 
termination  of  tlie  range  towards  the  sea.  The  pass 
itself  I  estimated  at  about  1,090  feet.  From  the 
pass,  looking  northwards,  and  &om  the  higher  land 
above,  a  noble  view  is  obtained  of  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  island,  and  also  of  the  group  of  small 
islands  beyond.  Among  the  latter  is  one  that  divides, 
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with  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Calichiopulo,  the 
honour  of  being  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulysses.  Few 
things  in  the  island  are  grander  than  the  scenery  &om 
t,hia  point,  and  no  one  ought  to  omit  seeing  it.  But 
still  more  interesting  and  even  finer  than  the  view 
from  the  pass  are  those  obtained  on  descending 
towards  the  north,  and  passing  under  the  lofty  and 
'precipitous  clifls  between  Pantaleone  and  the  little 
village  of  Spagus.  The  whole  country  la  broken  and 
wild ;  and  it  is  evident  that  large  and  frequent  ialls 
take  place  from  these  cliffs,  which,  in  some  places, 
actually  overhang  the  road.  Going  on  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  leaving  one  or  two  villages  behind,  we  at 
length  reach  a  point  where  a  stream  of  water  gushes 
forth  in  the  strangest  and  wildest  manner,  through  a 
lai^  hole  in  a  projecting  wall  of  rock,  and  leaping 
down  a  great  height,  forms  at  once  a  small  river. 
Near  here,  there  is  an  additional  interest  fi>r  the 
geologist, — the  rocks  being  greatly  disturbed,  and  a 
angular  deposit  of  gypsum,  loaded  with  sulphur,  and 
of  native  sulphur,  in  large  quantity,  occupies  the 
valley.  Up  to  this  point,  the  rock  in  sight  has  been 
chiefly  a  tufiiceous  and  brecciated  limestone.  Here  it 
suddenly  changes  to  a  black  clay,  and  soon  flat  beds 
of  gypsum  are  seen,  alternating  with  rotten  clay. 
Among  these,  the  sulphur  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. I  was  shown  a  little  quarry,  a  few  feet  square, 
whence  a  vast  quantity  of  sulphur  had  been  taken  to 
dress  the  vines.  As  much  as  10,000  lbs.  weight — no 
doubt  of  gypsum  and  sulphur  together — was  said  to 
have  been  extracted,  and  the  result  was  described  as 
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veiy  efficacious.  The  mixture  of  gypsum  would 
help  the  good  effect  of  the  sulphur. 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  scene  presented  while- 1 
was  examining  this  quarry.  I  counted  seventeen  men 
and  boys  who  had  foUowed  in  my  train  when  I 
left  the  village  of  Spagus,  but  who  had  hitherto 
been  straggling.  Here  they  all  collected  and  grouped 
themselves  in  a  semi-circle,  some  sitting,  some  leaning, 
some  standing.  Most  of  them  were  in  true  island  cos- 
tume, but  one  fellow  looked  supremely  ridiculous, 
having  obtained  a  sailor's  glazed  straw  hat,  quite  new 
and  very  much  too  small ;  this  he  set  jauntily  on  his 
head  in  utter  disregard  to  the  contrast  it  presented  to 
his  baggy  blue  trowsers  and  dirty  white  stockings. 
Every  one  of  my  audience,  however,  was  seriously 
intent  on  the  case  under  consideration,  and  many  of 
them  were  looking  for  specimens,  which,  indeed,  were 
not  difficult  to  find.  At  the  head  of  the  party  was 
the  chief  officer  of  the  village — the  Primate — a  stout, 
respectable-looking  person,  not  imlike  a  Turk,  who 
afterwards  regaled  me  with  coffee  and  bread.  The 
whole  parly  would  have  accompanied  me  for  nules 
had  I  had  time  to  continue  the  investigation,  but  I 
was  obliged  soon  to  return.  Sulphur  springs  issue 
at  no  great  distance,  and  the  whole  rock  is  deeply 
impregnated  with  sulphur  for  nules  around. 

The  country  people  in  this  part  of  Corfu,  where 
visitors  seldom  come,  are  very  different  from,  and 
decidedly  superior  to,  the  peasants  near  the  great 
roads.  There  was  no  asking  for  money,  no  attempt 
at  pressing  upon  one's  footsteps,  no  word  said,  except 
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when  any  one  was  addressed.  Great  interest  was  evi- 
dently felt  in  the  matter,  and  I  obtained  eaaly  every 
information  I  desired  in  the  most  intelligent  manner. 
The  primate  quite  understood  my  map,  and  could 
even  point  out  the  supposed  boundary  of  the  sulphur 
district.  I  do  not  think  so  much  interest  or  curiosity 
would  have  been  expressed  in  a  country  village  of 
England,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  was  shown 
in  many  ways. 

The  range  of  San  Salvador  stretches  across  from 
the  mountains  behind  Spagus  to  Hie  east  at  a  high 
level,  and  is  generally  precipitous  towards  the  south, 
forming  a  table-land  in  the  middle  part,  behind  and 
to  the  north  of  the  coimtiy  between  ScripenS  and  the 
highest  summit.  There  are  several  villages  on  the 
north  side,  but  SpartOla  is  almost  the  only  one  besides 
ScripenS  placed  high  up  on  the  south  flank  of  the 
chain,  and  indeed  there  is  not  place  for  a  village  along 
most  part  of  the  range.  SpartiUa  is  best  reached 
from  Ipso,  a  place  on  the  coast  in  the  angle  of  the 
bay,  formed  by  the  low  land  of  the  middle  of  the 
island  to  the  south  and  the  almost  vertical  wall  of 
rock  that  cuts  across  it  towards  the  east.  The  name 
Ipso  is  derived  from  the  extensive  deposits  of  gypsum 
on  the  level  ground  close  by.  The  distance  of  Ipso 
frx)m  Corfri  is  about  eight  miles. 

Ipso  is  hardly  a  village,  but  it  is  a  name  an  the 
map.  There  are  one  or  two  houses  and  a  boat  on  the 
beach,  but  that  is  all.  The  ntmie  does  not  appear  in 
the  census  returns.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chun,  and  close 
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to  it  there  are  ewme  curious  strong  Bprings  of  fi-eah 
water  babbling  up  through  the  salt  water  in  the  bay 
and  among  the  fellen  rocks.  A  rough  beach,  covered 
with  large  boulders  not  yet  broken  up,  extends  for 
some  distance,  and  then  the  cliff  terminates  beneath 
the  water.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  climb  round 
for  some  distance,  and  reach  one  or  two  small  caverns 
that  offer  nothing  remarkable  beyond  the  view  of  the 
bay  looking  outwards.  A  larger  cavern  is  described 
as  being  at  no  great  distance,  but  to  enter  this  a  boat 
is  necessary. 

From  Ipso  a  road  has  been  traced  and  partly  made 
in  the  direction  of  Spartilla.  This  place  is  a  pretty 
village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  half-way  up  the 
mountain  ade,  in  a  position  which  seems  very  incon- 
venient. Below  the  village,  and  near  the  road,  is  a 
naked  fece  of  the  mountain  covered  with  a  consider- 
able accumulation  of  a  kind  of  stalagmitic  marble 
mixed  with  alabaster,  some  slabs  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  International  Exhibition  of  1863,  and  which 
it  was  hoped  might  be  worked  to  profit.  The  quan- 
tity obtainable  is,  no  doubt,  large;  but  of  the  quality 
and  cost,  no  sufficient  trial  had  been  made  to  justify 
an  opinion.  It  is  a  pretty,  variegated  marble  with 
pink  concentric  markinga.  White  gypsum  might,  no 
doubt,  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  perhaps,  also, 
alabaster  fit  for  ornamental  purposes. 

This  visit  having  in  view  the  examination  of  the 
marble  quarries,  I  was  accompanied  by  the  primate  of 
the  village  and  some  firiends  from  Corfii.  After  viat- 
ing  the  mines,  and  on  our  way  back  to  Ipso,   the 
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primate,  who  seemed  a  very  senable  man,  informed 
an  influential  member  of  oar  party  that  the  union 
with  Greece  was  a  thing  very  much  to  be  desired,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  would  prefer  having  the  road 
completed  to  his  village. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island,  I  ob- 
served to  be  particularly  handsome,  and  the  primate, 
who  accompanied  us  with  several  others  in  the  rear, 
were  noble  specimens  of  their  race.  Among  the  com- 
mon people  there  seemed,  to  me,  a  little  of  the  Turk- 
ish character  and  cast  of  countenance,  and  indeed  it  is 
very  rare  to  be  able  to  trace  any  of  those  true  Greek 
peculiarities  one  would  like  to  see.  What  with  the 
Albanians  on  the  one  hand,  the  Venetians  on  the 
other,  and  the  Turks  over-riding  both,  there  is  little 
chance  of  finding,  even  among  the  mountmneers, 
much  ancient  blood  of  the  island.  Corcyra  must  be 
very  poorly  represented  in  the  modem  Corfu,  and  the 
Corcyrian  stiU  less  so  in  the  Corfiot. 

Spartilla  is  built  on  the  steep  slope,  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up  to  the  imperfect  plateau,  or  table-land, 
fixim  which  rise  the  two  pyramidal  peaks  of  San 
Salvador  and  Mavrona.  The  whole  of  this  plateau  is 
lofty  and  rocky,  and  its  effect  fine  from  all  points. 
San  Sal'rador  is  the  highest  peak.  It  is  considered  to 
be  the  Moimt  Istone  of  the  ancients,  where,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  remains  of  the  aristocratic 
party  of  the  Corcyrians  made  a  last  stand.  "After 
various  alternations  of  fortune  and  unheard-of  cruelties, 
committed  by  the  democrats  and  aristocrats  reciprocally, 
five  hundred  of  the  latter,  having  escaped  the  massacre 
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committed  by  the  democrata,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Eurymedon,  fled  to 
the  continent.  From  thence  they  returned  secretly, 
and  disembarking  on  the  island,  lest  they  should  ever 
be  again  induced  to  quit  it,  they  burnt  their  boats. 
They  then  fortified  themselves  on  this  commanding 
height,  whence  they  were  only  dislodged  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenian  fleet."* 

The  whole  of  the  San  Salvador  range  is  fine  and 
bold,  rising  weU  from  the  sea  at  the  south,  sufficiently 
detached  from  the  high  valley  on  the  north,  and  dis- 
connected also  from  llie  hills  to  the  east.  It  is  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  for  defence,  but  there  are  no  such 
remains  of  Cyclopean  walls,  crowned  with  an  Acropolis, 
as  we  see  in  the  islands  of  Leucadia  (Santa  Maura), 
Ithaca  and  Cephalonia.  Indeed,  the  north  of  Corfu 
seems  almost  without  marks  of  ancient  occupation. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  m  the  best  time  of  the  Greeks, 
it  was,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Greek  mountains, 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  not  veiy  accessible. 
The  removal  of  the  wood  has  certdnly  not  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  islands,  except,  indeed,  that  it  has 
probably  cleared  away  the  shelter  fix)m  many  tribes  of 
robbers,  who  would  be  troublesome  neighbours  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  below. 

From  the  village  of  Spartilla,  which  is  one  of  those 


*  Aocording  to  anotiier  acoonnt,  the  real  Motuit  IstODe  was  on  tKe 
otiier  side  of  the  island,  near  the  preaent  Tillage  of  Viatoua,  below  the 
Caatle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  not  far  irom  Paleoca«tnzza.  Xijce  many 
claancal  localities,  there  are  reaaoiubte  doubts  aa  to  the  modem  repre- 
ientalive  rights. 


4^t  would  have  suffered  from  the  forests  as  much, 
perhaps,  aa  they  would  have  been  benefited,  it  would 
certainly  be  possible,  and  probably  not  difficult,  to 
ascend  the  peali  of  Mavrona,  and  thence  proceed  along 
the  table-land  to  San  Salvador.  I  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  this,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  the  subject  of  a  special  excursion.  About 
the  time  of  my  visit  (the  end  of  February),  the  weather 
already  showed  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  and  was  not 
to  be  trusted  from  day  to  day.  I  decided,  however,  to 
make  the  experiment,  and,  acting  under  good  advice,  I 
determined  to  ascend  through  a  ravine  from  Glypho,  a 
amaU  port,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  boat 
ham  Corfii.  Thanks  to  the  kindneSs  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Corfii,  I  was  provided  with  all  neediul  appliances, 
and  was  also  enabled  to  take  with  me  an  aneroid 
barometer,  as  I  desired  to  check  the  various  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  as  to  the  height  of  San 
Salvador.  I  had  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  pleasant  and  congenial  companion.  The  trip  and  the 
ascent  are,  however,  by  no  means  arduous,  and,  in  case 
of  fine  weather,  the  whole  may  be  veiy  easily  com- 
pleted without  fetigue  between  breatfest  and  dinner. 
Ladies  can  very  well  make  the  ascent  on  horseback. 

The  pull  across  the  Bay  is  one  succession  of  charm- 
ing and  interesting  incidents.  The  little  port  alluded 
to,  is  about  eight  miles  distant  fiy>m  the  starting  point 
in  Corfii,  the  boat  passing  close  under  a  comer  of 
Vido,  and  leaving  the  Lazzaretto  and  Govino  far  to 
the  left.     Immediately  in  flxint-,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
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moimtain  rises  directly  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  so  ateep, 
that  the  little  monastery  on  the  aummit  almoat  appears 
to  overhang  the  Bay.  This  is  indeed  by  no  means  the 
case,  as  it  is  situated  probably  two  miles  within  the 
line  of  the  shore,  but  the  effect  from  a  small  boat  is 
Tety  fine.  The  remaining  part  of  the  chain  to  the 
east  is  also  well  seen,  as  it  &lls  back  towards  the  north, 
and  gradually  lowers. 

Glypho  is  the  name  of  our  little  port;  but  in  what 
way,  if  at  all,  its  name  or  history  is  connected  with 
glyptic  art,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  port  is  created 
by  a  vast  block  of  limestone  rock,  that  has  &llen  into 
the  sea  from  the  mountain  side  at  some  distant  period, 
and  has  thus  formed  a  little  rocky  promontory  and  a 
small  bay,  in  which  boats  can  take  shelter.  It  is  a 
beautifiil  object,  this  little  promontory  of  rock,  covered 
with  v^etation.  Its  form  is  picturesque,  and  it  is  as 
useful  as  it  is  beautiiul.  A  house  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  the  hiU,  close  to  the  landing-place,  but  there  seems 
no  other  bouse  adjacent,  and  only  two  or  three  strag- 
gling huts  around.  There  was,  however,  a  Mr  popu- 
lation of  men  and  boys  to  welcome  our  arrival. 

Like  many  other  monasteries  similarly  situated  on 
lofty  heights  and  mountain  tops,  that  of  San  Salvador 
is  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year;  and,  although  not  regularly  inhabited,  there  is 
always  sufficioit  communication  to  keep  the  well-made 
path  to  the  summit  in  order.  The  top  may  indeed  be 
reached  frx>m  more  than  one  point,  and  there  is  a  vil- 
lage about  half  way  up.  No  difficulty,  therefore, 
could  exist  in  finding  one's  way,  but  it  was  quite  im- 
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possible  to  avoid  taking  with  us  one  of  the  little  crowd 
of  human  bemgs  who  had  evidently  quite  made  up 
thdr  mindfl  on  the  subject.  Either  we  must  &sten 
upon  one,  or  the  whole  number  would  fiiaten  them- 
selves upon  us,  and  accompany  us  all  the  way.  As 
the  smallest  evil,  we  selected  a  very  little,  dark-eyed, 
olive-complexioned  youth,  by  no  means  Greek  looking, 
and  probably  about  ten  years  old.  Slinging  on  his 
back  a  loa^  an  over-coat,  and  a  small  cask  of  water,  as 
symbols  of  office,  he  started  on  his  way  in  great 
glee,  disappearing  in  an  instant  in  a  small  olive  grove, 
growing  down  almost  to  the  sea,  and  followed  by  my 
companion  and  myself,  at  a  quick  pace.  But  we  were 
not  to  get  rid  of  our  following  quite  so  easily.  Half- 
a-dozen  of  the  other  lads  followed  for  a  time,  but  one 
by  one  they  left  us.  One  only,  a  half-witted  strip  of 
a  youth,  miserable  looking,  and  of  the  most  unnatural 
leanness,  his  very  &ce  not  being  much  thicker  than  a 
walking  stick,  but  odoriferous  beyond  aU  endurance 
with  the  fiunes  of  garlic,  would  insist  on  dogging  our 
footsteps,  now  passing  before,  then  dropping  close  be- 
hind, and  sometimes  sidling  up  to  one  of  us,  apparently 
arranging  that  we  should  always  be  reminded  of  his 
presence  in  the  most  disagreeable  way.  In  vain  did 
I  exercise  my  Italian  phrases;  in  vain  did  my  com- 
panion anathematise  in  modem  Greek.  He  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand  how  or  why  he  offended, 
and  we  were  &irly  obliged  at  last  to  xise  threats,  and 
drive  him  back.  After  aU,  we  found  that  a  few 
decided  remarks  in  very  plain  English  delivered  ore 
rotundo,  answered  the  purpose  much  better  than  good 
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natured  remonstrances.  The  poor  wretch  held  out  his 
hand  for  an  obolvs  (halQtenny),  and  finally  disappeared. 

About  two  hours  and  a-half  were  occupied  by  us  in 
the  ascent.  The  path  proceeds  along  the  side  of  a 
narrow  gorge  opposite  the  mountain  of  San  Salvador, 
and  rounds  the  head  of  this  ravine  after  a  slight 
descent;  it  then  continues  steadily  ascending  until, 
about  half  way  up  fix)m  the  sea,  we  come  to  the 
utterly  desolate-looking  village  of  Signes.  At  first  it 
resonbles  a  city  of  the  dead:  a  church  unroofed; 
houses  looking  as  if  their  inhabitants  were  all  locked 
up  asleep,  or  imprisoned  within  them ;  ground  unen- 
closed, and  apparently  uncultivated ;  and  not  even  the 
barking  of  a  hound  to  break  the  utter  monotony  of 
the  scene. 

Signes  is,  however,  a  real  Kving  village,  which,  in 
the  last  census,  is  stated  to  have  had  1,218  inhabit- 
ants. Where  they  stow  themselves,  or  what  becomes 
of  them,  it  would  certainly  puzzle  any  one  passing 
through  the  place  to  discover.  We  did  not  see  a  angle 
child ;  the  hoiMes  were  closed,  and  the  only  appear- 
ance of  life  anywhere  traceable  over  the  landscape 
before  us,  consisted  of  three  people  at  a  distance 
fligging  in  a  small  ^iralled  garden  that  had  at  first 
escaped  notice. 

After  this  village  the  road  continues  wide  and 
paved  to  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but  the  rock  is 
naked,  except  where  covered  by  wild  herbs  and 
flowers.  The  views  of  the  surrounding  country  to 
the  east  and  south  are  fine,  looking  down  upon  the 
lake  of  Butrinto  and  the  plains  of  Vraiia,  iuid  pre- 
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Albania  in  the  back  ground.  The  view  across  the 
bay  to  Corfii,  and  the  back  ground  of  lower  moim- 
tains  in  that  direction,  is  also  fine  and  interesting. 

Unfortunately  the  weather,  which  had  long  been 
threatening,  determined  to  pour  forth  its  wrath  upon 
us  just  at  the  time  we  reached  the  sunmiit.  We  took 
dielter  in  the  monastery;  but  there  were  only  bare 
walls  and  a  roof  to  protect  us,  and  terrible  cutting 
draughts  which  were  worse  than  the  rain.  After 
refireshing  ourselves  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  a 
draught  of  water,  which  I  drew  up  in  a  broken  jar 
from  the  well  on  the  summit,  we  made  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  little  territory,  looked  at  the  rough  ground 
that  forms  the  plateau  on  the  south  Ende  of  the  range, 
and  endeavoured  to  think  how  beautifiil  it  would  have 
been  had  the  weather  been  &vourable.  We  then  de- 
cided to  commence  our  descent,  and  this  we  safely 
accomplished  in  very  much  less  time  than  it  had 
taken  us  to  get  to  the  top.  I  estimated  the  mountain 
to  be  about  3,300  feet.  It  is  well  placed  for  com- 
manding a  prospect  to  the  east  and  north,  but  in  other 
respects  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  first-rate 
point  of  view.  No  fineness  of  weather  could  give  an 
extenave  or  instructive  view  from  the  top  towards 
the  south,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  beyond  the  very 
near  and  almost  equally  lofty  summits  to  the  north- 
east and  south-west.  I  am  quite  aware,  however, 
that  a  rainy  day  affords  but  a  poor  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  a  landscape  from 
a  great  elevation,  and  will  therefore  say  no  more. 
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At  Glypho,  which  we  reached  in  a  constantly  in- 
creaang  raio,  we  found  our  boatmen  ready  with  a 
meal  which  waa  not  unwelcome,  and  which  we  ate 
seated  on  a  bench  at  a  round  stone  table  in  front  of 
the  little  house  by  the  landing-place.  Never  did 
Albanian  mutton  taste  more  tender,  or  the  excellent 
country  wine  provided  for  us  by  our  friend  more 
acceptable.  At  least  a  dozen  men  and  children  were 
ranged  round  in  all  sorts  of  picturesque  attitudes 
calmly  staring  at  us;  but  we  paid  them  no  atten- 
tion, and,  wrapped  in  our  warm  cloaks,  despised  the 
weather  and  them.  On  leaving,  we  distributed  a  few 
small  coins  among  the  children  in  return  for  the  use 
of  the  stone  table,  and  even  two  or  three  well-dressed 
men  did  not  object  to  receive  their  share.  The  chil- 
dren were  very  pretty.  One  of  them  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly, a  little  thing  about  five  years  old,  dressed 
like  a  girl,  and  with  a  girl's  fece;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  brother,  who  was  in  charge,  that  this,  too,  was  a 
boy.  No  g^ls  were  seen;  and  we  saw  no  women  but 
two  or  three,  who  were  washing  clothes  at  a  trough 
among  the  olive-trees,  and  these  carefiilly  tamed  aade 
as  we  Approached.  They  were  probably  neither  young 
nor  good-looking. 

It  is  a  curious  habit  of  the  Greeks,  that  almost  all 
the  common  people,  men  as  well  as  women,  ride  side- 
ways on  the  saddle.  It  is  true  that  the  women  are 
rarely  indulged  with  a  ride  at  all.  One  may  see  group 
after  group  of  peasants,  each  group  consisting  perhaps 
of  tjiree  or  &ur  men  of  various  ages  and  two  or  three 
women,  all  probably  members  of  one  &mily,  and  a 
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loaded  mule,  or  donkey.  Each  of  the  women  will  have 
on  her  head  a  load  of  wood  large  enough  to  conceal 
her  features.  One  of  the  men  will  shoidder  his  hoe, 
another  will  have  some  light  load,  another  will  ride  the 
beast  of  burden,  and  another  will  lead  him.  It  is 
evident  that  even  now  woman  occupies  but  a  low 
place  in  the  scale  of  humanity  in  these  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  east.  In  Corfu  this  remark  chiefly 
•applies  to  the  women  of  the  lower  classes,  but  is  there 
very  marked. 

As  is  usual  in  eastern  countries,  the  women  many 
yoimg,  the  match  being  arranged  by  the  seniors  of 
the  &inily,  and  objection  is  said  to  be  rarely  made  by 
the  girl. 

The  wedding  portion  of  a  bride  consists  of  the 
&mily  jewels,  or  at  least  of  such  a  proportion  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  as  can  be  coUected  together  for  the 
occafdou.  These  are  really  valuable,  including  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  embroidery,  and  the  costumes 
themselves  are  expensive.  Afterwards,  when  children 
and  hard  times  come,  when  the  oil  crop  &lls  short, 
and  the  maize  &ils  to  yield  its  accxistomed  return, 
when  the  rain  destroys  some  things,  or,  which  is  more 
common,  the  drou^t  and  sun  prevent  the  due  growth 
of  otheirs,  these  resources  become  available.  They  are 
savings  banks  at  which  no  interest  is  given.  The 
husband  borrows  the  dower,  and  raises  money  upon  it 
by  pawning;  and  as  tbe  monidep^  is  under  govern- 
ment superintendence,  and  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
estimated  value  is  always  lent  on  &ir  terms,  there  is 
no  great  harm  done.    After  a  wlule,  a  good  olive  year, 
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vhich  is  pretly  sore  to  return  perenniaJly,  enables  the 
pledge  to  be  redeemed,  and  it  goes  back  among  the 
other  little  valuables  into  the  femily  chest.  But  by 
degrees  these  valuables  come  into  the  mai^et,  and  are 
finally  disposed  of.  In  this  way  beautiful  specimens 
of  silver  manu&cture,  used  formerly  for  ladies'  belts, 
are  sometimes  to  be  purchased  for  the  value  of  the 
metal. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BXCUBSION     TO    BENIZZE GiaTUIlI    AND     BTAVaO BFRIN08     AT 

BENIZZE &OAD  TO  THE  8ANTI  DECA ASCENT  OF  THE  KOUN- 

TAIN — VIEWB  FaOM    THE    TOP — PASS  OP    OAKDNA — MOUNTAIN 

OP  SAN  HATBIAS LAKE  OP  CORISBIO HEDITERBANEAN  TIDES 

ESCAPE  OP  THE  BAIN-WATER  AND  POBHATION  OP  8WAHFS 

UALABIA  AND  AQDE  FEVERS — ^LEFKIHO — PAZO  AND  ANTIPAXO. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Corfu  irises  almost  inune- 
diately  into  low  hills,  and  includes  broken  ground, 
abounding  ■with  picturesque  poiats  of  view.  In  this 
direction,  also,  after  the  Lake  of  Calichiopulo  is  past, 
there  are  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  which 
continue  for  some  distance,  and  render  the  view  &om 
the  sea  extremely  fine. 

A  charming  excursion,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  is 
that  from  Corfu  to  Benizze,  a  little  village  of  only 
250  inhabitants,  occupying  the  narrow  space  between 
these  eastern  cliffs  and  the  sea.  The  distance  by 
water  is  only  between  five  and  six  miles,  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  old  HyUaic  Harbour,  and  the  ship  of 
Ulysses.     The  iMid  joiuTiey  is  much  greater,  owing 
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to  the  detour  made  to  avoid  the  lake  and  the  winding 
of  the  road  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  both  in  the  ascent 
to  Gastori  and  the  subsequent  descent  to  Benizze. 

The  road  out  of  Corfu  passes  the  head  of  CaJichio- 
pulo,  and  soon  enters  the  olive  groves.  Before  long, 
we  begin  to  rise.  One  or  two  small  villages-  are  seoi, 
and  more  than  one  road  branches  off— one  to  the  pass 
of  Garuna,  another  to  Santi  Deca,  and  a  third  to  the 
village  of  Gasturi,  all  points  well  worth  visiting. 
Two  of  the  roads  conduct  to  the  south  of  the  Mand,  a 
district  rarely  visited,  little  peopled,  and,  in  summer 
time,  very  unhealtiiy.  This  part  of  Corfii  is  compara- 
tively level,  and  a  large  tract  of  flat  land  projects  out 
into  the  channel  at  one  point  for  several  miles.  Ex- 
tensive salinas  have  formerly  existed  there,  but  they 
are  not  carried  on  at  present.  Beyond  these,  and  at 
the  furthest  extremity,  but  on  the  west  coast,  there  is 
a  considerable  tract  of  high  ground  presenting  a  steep 
&ce  towards  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Bianco, 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Corfu. 

There  is  another  place  in  Corfu,  and  several  in  other 
islands  of  the  Ionian  group,  where  salinas  have  been 
established.  They  are  always  marine  marshes,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  imhealthy.  This 
depends,  no  doubt,  partly  on  the  amount  of  decompo- 
mng  oi^;anic  matter  drifting  into  their  neighbourhood, 
but  chiefy  on  the  fitcility  of  access  of  the  aea.  In 
Corfu,  both  are  unhealthy,  and  the  villages  of  Lefkimo 
are  eminently  so. 

The  population  of  this  group  of  five  villages,  which 
almost  join  each  other,  was,  in  1848,  3,850,  and  in 
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1860  had  only  increased  to  4,008,  a  diffeiretice  of  four 
per  cent,  in  twelve  years.  This  stagnation  is  moat 
probably  due  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  district. 

On  the  road  to  Benizze,  in  the  early  morning,  one 
meets  numerous  groups  of  villagers,  bringing  market 
produce  into  Ck}rfu.  Some  carry  their  burdens  on 
their  heads,  others  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  donkeys. 
Most  of  the  groups  consist  of  men  and  boys,  but  occa- 
sionally both  women  and  young  girls  are  seen.  All 
the  peasants  struck  me  as  being  cleaner,  more  healthy, 
better  lookiDg,  and  better  grown,  than  the  same  classes 
in  the  villages  near  the  town  to  the  west.  The  younger 
women  were  somewhat  better  dressed,  though  always 
with  the  same  plain  skirt  of  blue,  the  same  kind  of 
high  chemisette,  cut  square  under  the  breasts,  and  a 
handkerchief  over  the  head,  partly  covering  the  fece, 
but  every  now  and  then  so  arranged  as  to  set  off  to 
ad^ntage  the  features  that  were  thought  best  worth 
presenting. 

The  country  in  this  direction  is  well  cultivated,  and 
abounds  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  villages  are 
small,  but  prettily  placed,  and  look  clean  at  a  distance, 
though  they  hardly  bear  close  inspection.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Gasturi.  It  is  built  on  a  some- 
what steep  hill  fflde,  the  houses  being  at  different  levels. 
Immediately  behind  the  village,  rises  a  pyramidal  mass 
of  rock,  overlooking  the  whole,  and  itself  crowned 
with  a  small,  but  picturesque,  country  house,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Peter  Braila,  a  well  informed  and  intelligent 
gentleman,  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  govern- 
ment.    This  vUla  is  not  inliabited  except  during  the 
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summer  months,  when  the  heat  at  Corfii  is  excessive. 
The  view  from  it  across  the  Chamiel  of  Corfu  to  the 
AJbanian  Mountains,  and  the  fresh  cool  breeze  coming 
from  their  amnmits,  which  are  only  free  from  snow 
for  a  very  short  season,  contrasted  with  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  Oorfii,  and  especially  of  the  central  plains 
immediately  below,  is  extremely  fine.  The  closely 
adjacent  village  of  Gasturi  and  the  mountain  of  Santi 
Deca  are  also  extremely  picturesque.  Gasturi  itself 
has  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  contains 
several  good  houses. 

From  the  house  of  Sir  P.  Braila  commences  the 
descent  to  Benizze,  by  a  road  cut  in  a  long  succession 
of  zigzags,  down  an  almost  vertical  cliff.  This  is 
really  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  island;  not  so  much 
for  the  construction  of  the  road,  which  involves  no 
greater  difficulties  than  have  been  overcome  elsewhere 
in  fflmilar  positions,  but  because  of  the  exquisite  and 
constantly  varied  beauty  of  the  scenery  which  changes 
at  every  turn,  and  alternates  the  most  romantic,  with 
the  softest  and  most  lovely  views.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  so  good  and  costly  a  road  should  have 
been  constructed  to  accommodate  so  very  small  a  popu- 
lation, for  it  does  not  lead  beyond  the  village,  and 
there  seems  nothing  there  in  the  style  of  the  houses,  as 
there  ceilmnly  is  nothing  in  the  number  of  the  people 
to  require  so  much  accommodation.  All  the  villagers, 
whether  on  foot,  or  with  beasts  of  burden,  carefully 
avoid  the  high  road,  for  the  Corfiot  seems  to  object 
very  strongly  to  zigzags  on  a  mountain  side,  and 
greatly  prefers  toiling  laboriously  up  a  nearly  vertical 
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animal  along  the  easy  ascent  of  a  good  but  longer 
road. 

Benizze  is  prettily  placed,  but  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
^ting  from  the  spiings  of  pure  water  that  burst  out  of 
the  rock  in  a  ravine  behind  the  village,  about  a  tiiird 
of  the  way  up  the  steep  cliff.  This  water  has  been 
conducted  to  a  reservoir,  and  is  thence  passed  along  a 
conduit,  carefully  constructed  along  the  cliff  and  across 
the  country,  to  supply  the  town  of  Corfu.  Enough 
remains,  after  filling  the  reservoir,  to  keep  a  multitude 
of  small  mills  at  work,  whose  cheerful  noise  is  never 
lost,  and  which  are  seen  in  succession,  as  we  rise 
rapidly  on  the  hill  side,  and  up  the  ravine  to  the  source. 
Beyond  Beni^e,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  walk  of  a 
few  miles  leads  to  a  small  stream,  up  which  towards 
the  source  is  the  medif^al  ruin  of  Faleocastra,  ano- 
ther fine  spring  of  water  gushes  out  of  the  rock,  origi- 
nating the  Uttle  river,  which,  like  that  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  is  known  by  no  other  name  than  Potamos. 

"Without  being  very  remarkable,  the  ravine  up  which 
one  ascends  to  the  place  where  the  water  bursts  forth 
from  the  rock  above  Benizze,  is  picturesque,  and  well 
worth  a  visit.  Wild  limestone  rocks  shut  in  &.e  view 
on  each  side,  and,  if  we  turn  back,  the  blue  water  of 
the  sea,  and  the  noble  mountains  beyond,  form  the 
usual  admirable  contrast.  The  water  issues  from  a 
natural  cleft  in  the  limestone  in  a  considerable  stream, 
and  is  increased  by  two  or  three  small  springs  adjacent. 
It  fells  almost  immediately  about  twelve  feet  over  a 
shelf  of  rock  into  a  pool,  whence  it  enters  a  narrow. 
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rocky,  and  in  parts,  an  artificial  cliaimel,  till  it  reaches 
tiie  first  mill.  A  variety  of  trees  grow  thickly  around, 
taking  advantage  of  the  perennial  moisture,  and  the 
ravine  behind  and  above  closes  in  rapidly. 

A  steep  climb  conducts  past  a  house  perched  on  the 
hill  side  to  a  road  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Stavr6, 
or  the  Cn^  one  of  the  wildest  of  those  in  this  part  of 
the  island,  built  high  up  on  a  narrow  ridge  just  facing 
Santi  Deca  on  the  one  side,  and  looking  down  on 
Gasturi  on  another,  while  far  below  at  one's  feet  are 
the  pretty  white  houses  of  Benizze.  The  village  has, 
like  many  others,  a  sad,  deserted  look  during  the  day, 
not  a  soul  being  visible,  and  not  a  sound  heard.  The 
houses  are  so  close  together,  that  it  would  often  be 
difficult  for  two  stout  men  to  pass  each  other  in  the 
interval  left,  and  so  irregularly  placed  that  the  narrow 
streets  or  lanes  between  them  appear  to  end  suddenly 
every  half  dozen  yards.  The  houses  are  almost  with- 
out windows  looking  outwards,  and  have  a  very  oriental 
look. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  mere  hovels,  and  I  was 
rather  snprised  to  come  suddenly  on  a  handsome  gate- 
way, evidently  once  the  entrance  of  a  building  of  some 
pretence.  A  semicircular  arch  of  good  proportions, 
and,  with  a  quaint  £ice  sculptured  out  of  the  key- 
Btooe,  was  surmounted  by  a  square  and  ornamented 
entablature,  and  this  again  by  a  small  and  exceedingly 
quaint  full-length  figure  enclosed  between  scrolls. 
Within  this  gate  there  were  a  few  Segmentary  re- 
mains of  a  house,  apparently  larger  and  better  than 
the  others,  but  with  no  architectural  features  remain- 


ing.  In  a  email  court-yard  was  a  round  siliceous 
stone,  placed  like  a  table,  but  used  as  a  sharpener  of 
knives,  toole,  and  swords. 

The  church  of  Stevr<S  is  large  and  much  superior  in 
external  appearance  to  the  ordinary  village  churches 
of  the  island.  It  is  situated  quite  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  village  is  built,  some  distance 
from  the  houses,  and  on  the  highest  and  most  exposed 
point.  The  view  from  it  ia  superb.  Benizze  lies  be- 
low,  and  the  whole  coast  for  miles  is  clearly  made  out. 
Gasturi  on  its  hiU  is  detached  and  prominent.  Santi 
Deca,  the  high  mountain  at  no  great  distance,  looks  as 
if  one  might  reach  the  top  in  half  an  hour^  A  deep 
and  rich  valley  separates  Gasturi  from  the  mountain, 
and  &r  away  over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  middle  of 
Corfu,  broken  by  many  picturesque  hilla,  and  covered 
with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  olive  trees,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  vineyard  and  com  land,  rises  the  broad, 
massive  range  of  San  Salvador,  with  its  two  culmi- 
nating points,  and  its  continuous  ridges,  to  Karagol  in 
the  east,  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  the  west. 
Turning  round,  the  view  ia  equally  extensive,  and  not 
less  striking.  The  flat  plain  of  Lefkimo  is  seen,  and 
the  high  cliflls  behind,  terminating  in  Cape  Bianca, 
loom  like  a  distant  island.  Paxo  is  clearly  marked, 
and  beyond  it  the  high  lands  of  Santa  Maura  may  be 
recognised  in  the  extreme  distance,  while  the  moun- 
tains of  Albania,  ever  present  and  always  beautiful, 
form  a  gracefiil  border  to  the  picture  towards  the 
east. 

I  descended  from  StavnS  to  Benizze  by  a  different 
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and  earaer  path  than  that  by  which  I  had  climbed.  A 
sheer  naked  precipice  of  limestone  rock,  several  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  perfectly  vertical,  forms  a  singular 
termination  of  the  hill  and  cliff  of  StavnS.  Thia  pre- 
cipice does  not  look  towards  the  sea,  but  bees  a 
ravine  between  the  hill  of  Stavr6  and  that  of  Gasturi. 
Below  this  cliff  is  a  long  natural  talus,  formed  of  in- 
numerable fragments  of  rock  that  have  &Uen  down 
from  the  precipitous  &ce.  This  talus  extends  to  the 
sea,  and  is  covered  everywhere  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation. 

One  of  the  roads  diver^ng  frt>m  that  to  Benizze 
leads  to  the  village  of  Santi  Deca,  from  which  the 
mountain  of  that  name  can  be  conveniently  ascended. 
The  village  lies  on  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  third  of  the  way  from  the  base,  and  has 
nearly  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  not  very 
clean,  and  the  streets  are  rough,  unpaved,  and  irre- 
gular; but  there  are  several  houses  and  gardens  indi- 
cating material  wealth.  The  land  about  the  village, 
also,  is  cultivated,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
made  available  whenever  soil  enough  can  be  heaped 
together  for  the  purpose. 

Santi  Deca  (4  'Aym  Swa,  or  the  ten  saints)  has  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  local  tradition.  It  is  sometimes, 
bat  quite  improperly,  corrupted  into  Santa  Decca,  as 
if  the  ten  male  saints  had  been  miraculously  rolled 
into  one  viigin,  as  some  compensation  for  the  much 
more  remarkable  and  celebrated  case  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  where  <me  maiden  saint  named  Uhdedmilla 
has  left  behind  her,  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
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the  bones  of  eleven  thousand.  However  this  may  be, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  before  us  certainly  exhi- 
bits a  monastery  where  ten  holy  men  may  have  lived 
without  being  too  closely  jostled,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, accept  the  name  in  whichever  way  inclination 
suggests. 

The' mountain  is  of  considerable  elevation,  but  I 
know  of  no  attempt  at  measurement  either  by  the 
barometer  or  other  means.  It  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult of  access,  a  perfectly  good  path  leading  up  fix>m 
the  village  to  the  mouflStery,  which  is  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  any  one  of  the  three  summit  peaks  of  which 
it  boasts.  It  is  nearly  detached,  the  pass  of  Ganma, 
which  separates  it  from  the  high  ridge  ruuning  south- 
wards to  San  Mathias,  being  not  very  much  above  the 
level  of  the  village  of  Sand  Deca.  On  the  east  and 
north  sides  the  olive-trees  extend  high  up  the  moun- 
tain side;  on  the  west  side  there  are  chiefly  vines 
culti'rated  in  terraces.  The  whole  mountain  is  of 
limestone. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  from  San  Salvador, 
which  is  the  higher  of  two  culminating  points  of  a 
long  ridge  and  table-land,  Santi  Deca  represents  the 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  east  and  west 
coast  ranges  of  the  southern  division  of  Corfu,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  south  middle,  since  .the 
soutJiem  part  more  properly  consists  of  the  hills 
terminating  with  Cape  Bianco.  The  eastern  range 
appears  in  StavnS,  and  is  separated  by  a  somewhat 
wide  ravine  from  Santi  Deca,  through  which  runs 
.one   of   the   roads  from    Corfu   to   Lefkuno.     The 
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western  range  is  the  loMer,  and  finmi  the  mountain 
of  San  Mathiaa,  some  miles  to  the  south-west,  the 
ground  sinks  till  it  dies  into  the  cMs  which  run  all 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island  to  Cape  St.  Angelo 
befond  Paleocastrizza.  San  Mathias  is  probably  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  elevation  to  Santi  Deca,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  estimated  the  height. 

Regarded  in  this  hght,  Santi  Deca  is  interesting,  as 
opening  out  a  view  of  the  south  of  the  island,  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  any  point  further  north,  and  I 
vras  therefore  anxious  to  reach  the  summit.  The 
views  towards  GorBi  and  the  sea  are,  perhaps,  hardly 
equal  to  those  fix>m  StavnS,  but  those  on  the  other 
side  are  instructive. 

The  beautifiil  pass  of  Garuna  is  immediately  below 
the  steep  western  &ce  of  Santi  Deca.  On  this  side  of 
the  mountain,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  there  is  a 
succession  of  terraces  cov^^  with  vines,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  is  a  somewhat  wide  expanse  at  an 
elevation  sufficiently  above  that  of  the  village  of  Santi 
Deca  to  make  it  a  steep  pull  for  a  carriage.  Here  is 
the  pass  between  the  mountains,  and  the  clifis  beyond 
which  are  somewhat  higher.  A  picturesque  road 
through  the  olives  leads  over  the  pass  into  the  valley 
beyond,  and  so  to  the  lake  of  Corissio,  passing  the  &ot 
of  Santa  Mathias. 

The  vine  and  fig  flouri^  in  all  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  they  are  even  cultivated  at  the  monastery, 
close  to  the  summit  of  Santi  Deca,  where  there  is  a 
amfJI  plot  of  level  ground.     At  the  time  of  my  visit, 


the  men  were  busy  tending  the  vines,  and  the  wtHuen 
canying  brushwood. 

From  all  the  heights  in  every  part  of  Corfu,  the 
same  general  structure  may  be  obseTved ;  and,  as  with 
this  chapter  X  take  leave  of  the  island  for  the  present, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  a  point  in  its  phyucal  geography,  on  which  much 
of  its  characteristic  beauty  depends,  and  to  which  also 
much  of  its  present  want  of  salubrity  may  be  referred. 
I^  in  this  way,  I  can  o^r  any  practical  suggestion  to 
those,  whether  in  the  island  or  elsewhere,  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  this  very 
important  and  most  beautifiil  spot,  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  to  divei^  a  little  from  the  mere  narrative  of  my 
travel,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  by  some  of 
my  readers. 

Looking  down  from  the  highest  peak  of  Santi  Deca, 
the  eye  is  attracted  at  once  by  a  large  sheet  of  water, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  south,  nearly  cor- 
responding with,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Val  di  Roppa, 
already  described  in  the  last  chapter  as  one  of  the 
points  of  greatest  interest  in  the  view  fr(»n  the  cliQs 
of  Pelleka. 

This  large  sheet  is  called  the  Lake  of  Corisdo.  I 
was  not  able  to  reach  it, — my  time  in  the  island  being 
limited,  and  the  distance  from  the  town  considerable ; 
but  I  saw  it,  and  made  enquiries  concerning  it,  which 
satisfied  me  of  its  real  nature.  It  presents  conditionB 
by  no  means  identical  with  those  exhibited  by  the  Val 
di  Roppa,  and,  indeed,  more  like  those  observed  at 
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Govino;  but  it  has  its  own  peculiarities.  It  is  a 
marine  marsh  of  great  extent,  veiy  little  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  sea,  receiving  the  drainage  of 
a  conaderable  mountain  district,  but  having  natural 
outlets  that  have  sometimes  been  obstructed.  At 
such  times,  the  lake  has  become  a  source  of  malaria, 
and  has  rendered  the  neighbourhood  absolutely  unlu' 
habitable. 

Besides  the  Val  di  Roppa,  the  harbour  of  Giovino, 
the  Lake  of  Calichiopulo,  and  the  Lake  of  Corissio,  X 
saw,  at  least,  a  dozen  fflmilar  examples  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  in  Corfd.  Some  are  perfectly  round 
pools,  such  as  are  seen  below  Scripero,  on  the  way  to 
the  pass  of  Fantaleoni ;  some  irregular  marshes,  seen 
OD  the  road  to  Pelleka;  some  awamps  by  the  sea-side; 
and  some  lai^e  flats  south  of  Santi  Deca,  before  the 
Lake  of  Corissio  is  reached. 

The  Lake  of  Corissio  had  always  for  many  years 
an  outlet  to  tite  sea;  and,  in  old  maps,  it  is  marked  as 
a  bay  rather  than  a  lake.  This  outlet  has  been  long 
since  choked  up,  and  the  lake  has  become  enclosed ; 
and  as  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  not  very 
different  from  the  mean  sea  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
at  that  point,  it  is  abrays  subject  to  be  choked.  The 
Val  di  Roppa  and  most  of  the  other  swamps  are,  in 
some  respects,  similarly  circumstanced,  being  near  the 
sea  level,  but  not  draining  naturally  into  the  sea. 

It  must  be  remembered  tiiat,  although  there  is  little 
true  tide  traceable  in  the  Adriatic,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
Het^terranean  generally,  beyond  Malta,  the  waters  of 
that  great  inland  sea  arc  subject  to  considerable  and, 
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apparently,  to  periodical  altematians  of  level,  some- 
tdxues  receding  so  as  to  leave  bare  extensive  breadths 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  sometimes  advancing  much 
beyond  their  usual  limits.  In  embayed  portions  of - 
the  sea  and  in  the  channels  between  large  islands  and 
the  main  land,  where  one  end  of  the  channel  is  much 
narrower  than  the  other,  or  is  choked  up,  this  difference 
is,  of  coarse,  liable  to  be  multiplied. 

The  questiou  of  real  tidal  influences  in  these  waters 
must  be  regarded  as  still  subject  to  discuBsion,  al- 
though a  large  amount  of  careful  observation  was, 
many  years  ago,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  Admiral 
Smyth.  It  is  cert^  that  there  is  a  diurnal  change 
of  level,  and  extremely  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
lunar  action,  but  the  amowit  of  flux  and  reflux  is 
fflnall,  And  greatly  interfered  with  by  winds  and 
currents.  Thus,  at  Yenice,  it  is  considered  that 
the  time  of  high  water  takes  place  about  an  hour  and 
a-half  before  the  moon  reaches  the  meridian,  and  again 
alter  an  interval  of  twelve  hours,  while  the  times  of 
rising  and  setting  of  the  moon  are  the  periods  of  low 
Trater.  The  change  raf  level  h  stated  to  ■ra.ry  firom 
one  to  four  feet  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  but  is 
probably  less,  and  is  so  completely  interfered  with  by 
occasional  currents,  produced  by  local  winds,  as  often 
to  be  altogether  masked  and  lost  sight  of. 

But  while  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  the  tide  due 
to  the  moon's  attraction  is  thus  ma^ed,  it  is  even  less 
clear  in  the  Ionian  sea,  where  the  water  is  more  open. 
In  Corfu,  as  at  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia,  it  is  only  in 
embayed  seas  that  the  effect  is  determinable;  and  it 
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generally  only  rangea  between  two  inches  and  a  foot. 
Still  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  there  does  exist 
a  periodical  rise  and  &11  of  the  water;  and  the  result, 
even  of  this  small  wave,  ought  to  involve  a  correapond- 
ing  change  of  the  air,  and  secure  good  healtli.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  is  probably  due  to  the  interference 
of  prevalent  winds  with  the  real  tide. 

There  are  many  causes  acting  to  prodnce  a  change 
of  level  in  these  waters,  and  each  helps  to  complicate 
the  otliers.  Thus,  in  some  places  and  during  some 
seasons,  the  Taporiaation  of  the  water  in  the  open 
parte  of  the  sea  may  help  not  a  little,  whUe  some- 
times the  continuance  ibr  an  unusual  period  of  some 
prevalent  wind,  and  even  the  earthquakes,  by  pro- 
ducing laige  waves,  are  enabled  to  influence  greatly 
the  level  of  the  water  at  enormous  distances.  The 
whole  subject,  though  of  much  interest,  is  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  which  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
accurately  the  meaning  of  local  observations. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  regard  the  Medi- 
terranean as  being  subject  to  one  or  more  direct 
fflnall  tides,  besides  having  ite  waters  disturbed  by 
occasional  storm;  but  as  the  regular  tide  is  very 
small,  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  in  a  large 
ocean  is  accompanied  by  the  disturbance,  equally 
regular,  of  the  great  atmospheric  wave,  so  this  occa- 
sional change  of  level  may,  perhaps,  be  accompanied 
by  small  oscillations  in  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  be 
connected  with  winds.  Certain  winds  present  for  a 
long  time  must  inevitably  drive  the  water  into,  or  out  . 
of,  the  various  embayed  portions  of  the  Mediterranean ; 


and  the  reflex  action  of  the  wave  thus  produced  may 
act  again  on  the  atmosphere.* 

It  is  in  the  districts  where  the  prevmling  rock  is 
limestone  of  a  nature  very  easily  cracked  and  cer- 
bunly  very  cavernous,  that  these  dangerous  swamps, 
whether  freshwater  or  marine,  are  known.  That  the 
limestone  rocks  of  the  whole  of  Corfu  contain  much 
water  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that  at  the  tops  of  all 
the  mountains  where  monasteries  are  built,  wells  are 
sunk,  and  water  reached  with  the  greatest  ease.  When 
I  was  at  the  top  of  San  Salvador,  after  a  drought  of 
eight  weeks  without  a  drop  of  rain  and  with  little 
cloud,-  the  water  was  within  eight  feet  of  the  sur&ce 
in  the  monk's  well,  at  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
island.  The  springs  tiiat  issue  from  the  sea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountaiu  near  Ipso,  are  further  proofs  of 
the  state  of  the  case.  Limestones,  cavernous  in  them- 
selves, and  constantly  giving  passage  to  water  that 
dissolves  the  rock  while  it  passes  through  it,  must 
inevitably  tend  to  form  funnel-shaped  valleys;  and 
the  bottoms  of  such   alleys  becoming   filled  with 

*  I  nut;,  however,  st&te  ft  retolt  of  personal  obserrstioii  in  the  iolamd 
of  Suita  Maura  during  the  equinoctial  gales  of  the  present  spring 
(1863),  which  were  unaaually  severe  and  prolonged,  owing  to  there 
having  been  no  change  of  weather  and  httle  rain  for  three  mcmths. 
Dnring  the  whole  aeasoD  of  the  galea  (extending  oyer  ten  d»7i),  dnnng 
which  calms,  harrioanes,  torrraits  of  rain,  bright  sunshine,  and  fear* 
fill  thnnder-storme  rapidly  alternated,  the  indications  of  a  sensitiTe 
aneroid  barometer  showed  no  rapid  change  of  pressnre  ;  and  the  total 
range  did  not  exceed  nine  millimetree.  The  lowest  reading  was  "736, 
and  the  highest,  after  the  worst  weather  eommeneed,  '745.  The  usual 
reading  thronghont  was  -741.  Dming  this  time,  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  sea  changed  about  two  feet. 
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detritus,  brought  down  &om  the  adjacent  hUls,  as- 
sume a  dead  level  confe«mtly  rising.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
carry  off  the  water  retained  on  these  bottoms  by  de^ 
cuts,  kept  clear  from  time  to  time;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  with  the  removal  of  the  stagnant 
water,  the  malaria  derived  from  them  would  not  exist. 

The  periodical  occurrence  and  heavy  fell  of  rain 
in  the  island  of  Corfii,  the  nature  oS  the  rock  of  which 
the  island  is  chiefly  formed,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
vegetation  immediately  after  the  ^ring  rains,  followed 
by  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  combine  to  produce 
malaria.  A  thorough  and  systematic  drainage  of  all 
the  valleys  and  swamps,  whether  fresh  water  or  ma- 
rine, fi^e  access  given  to  the  sea  in  the  saline  marshes, 
and  a  rapid  removal  of  the  r^  water  draining  into 
these  receptacles,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  stagnant  pools,  could  not  fell  to  have 
a  fevourable  effect  with  reference  to  the  villages  of  lie 
interior,  and  very  greatly  improve  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  island. 

On  the  other  band,  the  marine  swamps,  such  as 
those  of  Lake  Cahchiopulo,  Lake  Corissio,  and  Govino, 
are  becoming  silted  up,  and  are  subject  to  tike  occa- 
noual  and  irregular  rise  and  fell  of  the  water  in  tiie 
Channel  of  Corfu,  besides  receiving  fresh  water  during 
the  nuny  season.  So  long  as  a  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter  reaches  and  enters  these  tracts  of  shallow 
water,  or  grows  on  the  broad  line  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  levels  the  sea  reaches,  so 
long  mil  they  remain  poisonous,  and  nothing  but  the 
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constant  and  free  access  of  the  sea  ran  keep  them  1 

clear. 

Probably  nothing  short  of  the  absolute  silting  up,  ! 

and  the  conversion  into  permanent  land,  of  these  lakes, 
will  altc^ther  remove  the  causes  of  insalubrity,  bat 
with  care  much  of  tiie  mischief  might  be  prevented. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  saline  marsh  on  an 
ordinary  sea  shore  where  the  water  is  not  eztronely 
shallow  is  of  itself  injurious,  and  it  may  be  reguded 
as  certain,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  shallow  stag- 
nant pools  of  brackish  water,  all  that  is  seriously  inju- 
rious would  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  coast  of  Corfu 
would  become  healthy. 

The  movement  of  the  population  of  Corfu  is  so 
slow,  and  has  been  so  unsatis&ctory  since  the  census 
in  1848,  that  some  efibrt  ia  clearly  required  to  im- 
prove the  healthiness  of  the  island.  It  is  true  that 
the  statements  for  the  intermediate  years  given  with- 
out detail  are  somewhat  contradictory,  but  if  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  returns,  the  native  po- 
pulation of  Corfu  in  1861  had  certainly  not  increased 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annimi  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  then  exceeded  64,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  281  per  square  mile.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  former  times  the  population  has  been 
at  least  four  times  as  great,  and  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  before  the  sUting  took  place  to 
the  extent  it  has  now  reached,  the  saline  marshes 
were  less  unhealthy  than  ikey  are  at  present. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  to  the  great  extent  it  has  reached  in  Corfu  has 
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not  also  helped  to  put  the  air  in  a  state  to  receive  and 
propagate  malarions  gases.  The  principal  tree  vege- 
tation in  all  parts  of  the  low  lands  being  of  this  kind, 
tiie  trees  not  being  trimmed,  and  the  dead  wood  seldom 
removed,  there  is  a  constant  slow  decay  almost  every- 
where. The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  spring,  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  aummer  heat,  cannot  but  tend  to 
increase  the  danger  ia  localities  where  the  ground  is 
low  and  fiat.  The  absence  of  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  another  cause  afiecting  tite  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  increasing  radiation  and  evaporati<m. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  while  there  are 
several  canses  sufficiently  accounting  for  and  explain- 
ing the  frequent  and  serious  attacks  of  summer  fever 
in  the  island  of  Corfu,  many  of  these  caosea  are 
capable  of  removal,  and  others  might  be  so  £ir  modi- 
fied as  to  give  reasonable  hope  of  efiecting  a  great 
improvement  ia  the  sanitary  state  of  the  island  at 
moderate  cost,  if  the  attention  of  the  authorities  could 
be  seriously  directed  to  the  subject.  It  may  seem 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  matter  so  vitally  import- 
ant should  &il  to  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves; 
but  the  explanation  ia  at  hand,  for  political  gossip  is  to 
tiie  Corfiot  a  much  more  important  part  of  pubhc  busi- 
ness than  any  honest  inquity  as  to  the  best  measures 
of  attaining  any  great  practical  good. 

There  is  one  district  in  Corfu  about  which  I  have 
hitherto  said  little,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
unhealthy  of  aU;  I  mean  the  whole  of  what  is  called 
Ijefkimo,  compriMng  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
idand,  which  terminates  in  the  bold  headland  of  Cape 
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Bianco,  formerly  Leucinna,  where  the  Athemana  are 
said  to  have  erected  a  trophy  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  naval  victory  on  the  breaking  out  of  the.Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  soil  and  rock  here  is  much  more 
marly  than  elsewhere  in  Corfu ;  the  produce  is  chiefly 
oil — always  a  bad  indication,  and  the  villages,  which 
are  numerous,  are  almost  all  in  decay,  and  most  of  the 
houses  in  ruins.  So  little  stone  is  there  hereabouts, 
that  the  stone  for  the  houses  has  to  be  brought  fsxaa 
the  opposite  coast  of  Albania.  Long  ago,  the  miser- 
Able  appearance  of  the  people,  their  dirt,  and  squalor, 
and  poverty,  attracted  attention.  Dr.  Davy,  speaking 
of  the  people  of  this  part  of  Corfu,  remarks,  "  Agues 
are  common  amongst  them,  so  is  scurvy,  particularly 
among  the  men,  and  dropsy,  and  visceral  disease.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  they  are  also  very  subject  to  gout, 
a  complaint  elsewhere  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Ionian 
islands.  I  was  told,  that  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  five  principal  villages,  which  are  contiguous, 
amounting  to  about  2,000,  there  were  when  I  visited 
it,  in  the  ^ring  of  1825,  forty  cases  of  the  complaint, 
many  of  them  severe  and  chronic.  I  saw  one  man  a 
complete  martyr  to  the  disease,  who  had  been  confined 
to  bed  three  or  four  years,  a  cripple  fi^om  concretions 
of  Uthate  of  soda  in  the  joints  of  his  hands  and  feet." 
This  terrible  state  is  attributed  to  the  position,  the 
marly  soil,  and  the  stagnant  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  Davy  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  result  to 
the  food  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  says,  that 
during  the  time  of  making  oil  they  will  eat  fi?om  one 
to  two  pounds  of  oil  a  day,  and  at  other  times  fixjm 
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six  ounces  down  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the 
plenty  or  scarcity.  There  is  a  marl  district  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  near  Lixuri,  and  another  in  Zante,  neither  of 
which  is  unhealthy  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

That  the  island  of  Corfu  is  inevitably  unhealthy,  in 
the  strictest  and  most  practical  seoae  of  the  word,  is 
as  clear  from  the  statistics  of  the  population  as  from  a 
common  sense  view  of  the  case  in  connexion  with  these 
large  marahy  tract-s  (see  chapter  iv.).  The  increment 
o£  the  population  for  the  last  four  years  is  at  the  rate 
of  only  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  there  had  pre- 
viously been  a  diminution.  The  proper  increment 
would  be  at  least  treble  that  rate  in  a  healthy,  thinly- 
peopled  country;  and  the  conclusion  I  tiiink  is,  that 
imtil  some  other  cause  can  be  pointed  out,  the  malaria 
must  be  looked  to  as  the  cause.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  even  a  suggestion  as  to  the  possible  existence 
of  any  other  cause. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  give  a  very  un&ir  and 
incorrect  notion  of  the  climate  of  Corfu  if  it  were  dis- 
missed thus  sunmiarily.  To  the  feelings  of  most  of 
the  English  re^dents,  who  can  select  their  position, 
and  who  avoid  certain  imprudences -of  exposure,  the 
temperature  and  state  of  the  air  are  geneinlly  pleasant. 
The  winter  is  short;  and  though  the  rainMI  seems  to 
be  very  heavy  when  it  does  come,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  small.  The  quantity  of  cloud,  except  at  certain 
brief  seasons  of  change,  is  also  extremely  small.  The 
air  is  clear,  bright,  and  dry, — very  stimulating  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  throat  and  lungs ;  but  this  is  not 
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always  unpleasant,  and  those  who  esc^K  fever  sufier 
little  fixjm  other  diseases. 

As  a  proof  of  the  sanitary  conditioQ  of  the  lower 
classes,  I  may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
authorities,  native  and  English,  that  during  summer 
and  autumn,  the  whole  of  the  suburb  towards  the 
Lake  of  Calichiopulo  is  one  mass  of  low  fever.  This 
fever  is  never  absent;  and  both  grown  up  people  and 
children  show,  in  their  general  appearance,  the  bad- 
ness of  the  ail  they  breathe. 

A  strong  contrast  is  apparent  when  we  compare  this 
with  the  medical  statistics  of  the  troops  stationed  here. 
Many  of  tiiem  suffer  less  than  in  any  other  Mediter- 
ranean station;  and,  generally,  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  portion 
and  good  ventilation  of  the  barracks  and  the  nourish- 
ing food  supplied.  A  good  deal  of  fever  of  all  kinds 
seems  common  among  the  sailors  and  marines  on  board 
the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  when  they  remain  long 
on  the  station. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  and  is,  indeed,  practically 
admitted,  that  Corfu  itself  forms  an  admirable  inter- 
mediate station  between  England  and  the  tropics. 
For  troops  sent  in  good  health  fsxan.  England,  aome 
care  no  doubt  is  needed  to  av<ad  malaria  in  summer 
and  autumn.  During  those  seasons,  also,  the  heat  is 
excessive, — probably  quite  as  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution as  either  India  or  the  West  Indies.  Those 
who  escape  in  Corfu  would  probably  escape  if  re- 
moved at  once  to  the  tropics,  and  those  who  there 
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receive  the  seeds  of  low  ferer  and  tDakria  may  not 
die,  but  are  so  &r  injured  in  constitution  that  they 
can  never  after  be  of  much  value  for  severe  work. 


I  ccmdnde  this  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
two  islands  of  Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  which  the  short 
stay  in  the  country  and  the  un&vourable  state  of  the 
weather  did  not  allow  me  to  visit.  Paxo  is  a  little 
island  about  ten  miles  south  of  Corfu,  measuring 
nearly  five  miles  long  and  two  miles  across,  and 
having,  at  the  last  census,  a  population  of  4,635 
souls.  It  is  hilly,  and  covered  almost  entirely  with 
olives,  the  rock  being  everywhere  limestone,  as  in 
Corfii.  There  is  only  one  small  stream,  called,  as 
usual,  the  Potamd.  The  houses  of  the  only  town  are 
neat,  whitewashed,  and  embosomed  in  gardens  and 
olive  trees,  offering,  on  entering  the  little  harbour,  a 
very  agreeable  sight.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  opposite  the  Albanian  coast.  The  harbour  is 
merely  a  narrow  passage  betwerai  two  detached  rocky 
masses  of  limestone  and  the  larger  island.  It  cannot 
be  entered  in  bad  weather.  On  the  outermost  of  the 
islands  is  a  small  clui|>el,  and  on  the  innermost  a  fort. 

Paxo,  although  so  small,  ranks  as  <me  of  the  islands 
forming  the  Septinsular  Kepublic.  It  has,  therefore, 
its  Refddent,  or  representative  of  the  Lord  High  Com* 
missioner,  a  municipality  with  its  Kegent,  judicial 
courts,  and  other  machinery  of  government.  A  small 
detachment  of  troops  has  generally  been   stationed 
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there.  It  is  subject  only  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; and  it  sends  its  representative  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

Antipaxo  is  a  rocky  ialet  south  of  Paxo.  It  contains 
about  100  inhabitants,  chiefly  shepherds  and  fishermen. 
Asphaltum  exudea  from  between  the  strata  of  limestone 
in  a  liquid  form.  On  exposure,  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle. 

A  curious  legend  concerning  Paxo  is  given  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  is  aUuded  to  by  Milton  in  his  grand  "  Ode 
on  the  Nativity,"  in  these  words : — 


"  The  lonely  n 
And  the  re«craiiding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; — " 

The  fiallowing  is  an  account  of  the  legend,  given  by 
an  old  annotator  in  Spenser's  "Pastoral  in  May:" — 

"  Here  (in  Paxo),  about  the  time  that  our  Lord 
suffered  his  most  bitter  passion,  certain  persons  Baling 
from  Italy  to  Cyprus  at  night,  heard  a  voice  calling 
aloud,  Thamus !  Thamus !  who,  ^ving  ear  to  the  cry, 
was  bidden  (for  he  was  pilot  of  the  ship),  when  he 
came  near  to  Pelodes  (the  Bay  of  Butrinto),  to  tell 
that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead ;  which  he  doubting 
to  do,  yet  for  that  when  he  came  to  Pelodes,  there 
■WB3  such  a  calm  of  wind  that  the  ship  stood  still  in 
the  sea  unmoved,  he  was  forced  to  ciy  aloud  that  Pan 
was  dead;  wherewithal  there  were  such  piteous  out- 
cries and  dreadful  shri^dng  as  hath  not  been  the  like." 

Paxo  is  described  as  possesang  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  wealth,  chiefly  in  sulphur  and  sulphur  springs. 
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It  has,  also,  some  &ir  buildiag  material.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  among  the  best  looking  and  most  comfortable 
of  the  whole  group,  and  are  different,  in  this  respect, 
from  most  of  the  small  islands.  Its  olive  trees  are 
celebrated  as  among  the  finest  trees  and  as  yielding 
the  largest  crops  and  the  best  oil  of  any  of  the  islanda. 
Seen  from  the  sea,  it  offers  little  to  remark  upon;  and 
its  small  town,  Gaja,  and  nearly  land-locked  harbour 
are  more  picturesque  than  useful.  Besides  the  town, 
there'  are  numerous  small  villages.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  the  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
(ram  the  early  Christian  disciple,  Gains,  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles. 

Paxo  is  without  springs  of  water  sufficient  to  supply 
the  inhabitants,  and  what  there  are  seem  to  be  incon- 
veniently placed,  whUe  some  of  them  are  brackish. 
Large  cisterns,  or  tanks,  have  been  constructed  out  of 
the  rock  to  store  the  water  in  dry  seasons,  and  these 
seem  to  have  proved  very  useful.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  as  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  common  limestone 
of  the  islands,  artesian  springs  might  be  discovered 
by  boring. 

The  tor  of  this  little  island  is  r^arded  as  very 
healthy,  and  the  people  attain  a  great  age.  The 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  good  looks  when 
young;  but,  as  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  beauty  of  the  lower  classes  is  worn  off  before  t^e 
^Is  are  out  of  their  teens.  In  dress,  they  were 
formerly  picturesque;  but  costume  is  rapidly  dying 
out.  Both  sexes  are  ratlier  idle  and  very  inoffensive, 
but  ignorant  and  superstitious;  spinning  thread,  but 


hardly  able  to  make  cloth.  They  are  often  seen 
knitting  in  the  open  air.  They  are  tolerably  well 
off,  and  few,  or  none,  are  absolutely  unprcrvided  for. 
It  ia  said  that  many  of  the  poorer  &milies  possess 
olive  trees  without  owning  land.  A  few  years  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  firuits  of  a  tree  substantiate 
a  claim  to  permanent  ownership,  or,  at  least,  to  owner- 
ship as  long  as  the  trees  last,  and  thus  anyone  having 
been  lucky  enough  to  appropriate  a  neighbour's  pro- 
perty for  a  time  without  notice,  becomes  the  l^al. 
owner  of  the  trees  he  has  robbed.  This,  however, 
gives  no  claim  to  the  land  on  which  the  trees  grow. 

There  is  a  bishop  of  Paxos,  and  many  very  small 
chapels  are  distributed  about  the  island.  As  else- 
where, they  are  chiefly  used  on  certain  special, 
festivals,  being  those  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  clu^ 
is  dedicated. 

Faxo  is  remarkable  for  its  caverns.  They  open 
from  the  west  and  south-west,  and  are  situated  in  the 
lofty  perpendicular  clifiis  of  that  part  of  the  island. 
They  can  only  be  entered  in  boats,  and  in  calm 
weather.  The  largest  of  them  is  about  100  feet  high 
at  its  mouth, — ^nearly  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  cliff; 
and  its  Width  is  also  about  100  feet.  It  entCTS  more 
than  100  yards;  and  when  inside,  the  view  outwards 
is  described  as  very  peculiar — "  not  without  grandeur 
and  a  certain  beauty,  produced  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  such  aa  the  great  arched  lofty  roof — 
the  vast  peirpendicular  walls — the  deep  and  transpa- 
rent blue  water  beneath,  heaving  up  and  down — the 
gigantic  cliff  skirting  it  on  the  outside,  ahnost  shutting 
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out  the  sea  and  sky — ^the  beautiftil  and  vivid  tints  of 
the  rock — ^the  extraordinary  play  of  light  on  the  ixxrf 
— and  that  clear  obscure  ■which  belongs  to  deep  shade 
in  a  clear  atmosphere  under  a  bright  sun."*  This 
cavern  is  covered  with  the  beautifid  "maiden-hair" 
fern. 

Other  caremB,  not  &r  distant,  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  limestone  districts  and  very  pictm^sque, 
being  divided  into  compartments,  with  openings  in 
the  roof  admitting  the  light  of  day.  The  clifT 
scenery  connected  with  these  caverns  is  very  fine, 
and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Besides  Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  there  are  several 
other  small  islands  situated  to  the  north  of  Oorfd, 
and  belonging  to  that  island.  Of  these,  Fano  is 
interesting,  as  poBsessiog  a  large  and  roomy  cavern, 
difficult  of  access,  except  from  the  sea,  and  during 
very  fine  weather.  This  cave  was  long  the  resort 
of  robbers  and  pirates.  It  was  called  by  the  French 
the  Cave  of  Calypso,  but.without  the  smallest  reason. 
It  opens  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Fano 
also  contains  one  of  the  curious,  circular,  hollow 
valleys,  entirely  enclosed,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  and  which  recur  in  most  of 
tiie  other  islands.  It  affords  good  quail  shooting  in 
the  Earing. 

*  Dsrj'a  "  lonUa  Islands,"  toI.  i,  p.  67> 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SANTA  KAURA — THB  ISLAND  ANB  ITS  XABI.T  HISTOKT — RBHAXK- 
ABU  POSITION  WITH  KXaARS  TO  THE  MAINLAND   OF   OBBBCE 

LATEK  HIBTOKT THE     CHIEF     TOWN ITS     POSITtOM     AND 

OKIQIN THE  LAOOON AFFKOACH  TO  THK  ISLAND— DESCEIF- 

TION  OF  THE  TOWN ITS  HOUSES  AND   BlIBDRBS THE  MET 

CTCLOPEAN    SEMAINB    AND    ANTIQUITIES PEEFA&ATIONS    FOR 

THB   PUHCX'S   WEDDING   DAT — THE    LBTEX — THE     PEKPOSH- 

ANCE   AT   TBS  CBUECH THE  BALL^ — COSTUHEB THE  SrPPEB 

— BEHATIOrS  OF  THE    GtllSTS— ItXTWINATIONS — ^INFLUENCE 
OF  THE    BESIDENT. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maura  is  the  third  in  magnitude 
and  the  fourth  in  population  of  the  islands  of  the  Sep- 
tinsular  Republic;  but  it  is  Tarely  visited,  and  has  no 
town  of  importance.  Its  area  is  estimated  roughly  at 
180  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  24,000.  It 
fa  tlie  Leucadu.  of  the  ancients,  a  name  which  has 
been  very  disadvantageously  exchanged  for  Santa 
Maura;  but  as  the  latter  is  that  by  which  it  is  now 
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generally  known,  and  is  the  name  mentioned  in  mo- 
dem maps  and  geographical  hooks,  I  suppose  it  must 
here  be  retained.* 

Santa  Maura  is  a  mountainous  island,  its  highest 
election  exceeding  3,000  feet,  and  there  being  within 
it  several  hills  exceeding  2,000  feet.  It  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  two  principal  and  several  subordinate 
mountain  chains,  trending  north  and  south.  It  is 
twenty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  ten 
miles  wide;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  the 
western  side  is  the  longest,  and  it  contains,  or,  rather, 
is  connected  with,  the  loftiest  ridges. 

Properly  speaking,  the  island  belongs  to  the  main- 
land of  Greece,  although,  politically,  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Greece  belong  to  it,  so  that  the  Santa  Mau- 
riots  claim,  and  possess,  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  shallow  waters  between  the  north  of 
the  island  and  the  continent.  We  shall  presently  see 
on  what  law,  and  for  what  reason  these  curious  rights 
exist  and  have  been  retained. 

I  have  said  that  the  island  properly  forms  part  of 
Greece.  It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  said  to  be  sq>a- 
rated  from  it,  although  no  doubt  a  small  part  of  the 

*  It  u  a  onrioni  fact  that  while  the  old  OreelcB  denomiiuted  tha 
ialand  Leukot  (^imuc  tehite]  from  the  colour  of  tiie  oli&,  the  more  recent 
iiiliabttviti  hare  named  it  Santa  Maura  ftom  p«i»(  or  ^lufK,  black. 
G^  latter  aune,  however,  is  iuppoaed  to  be  that  of  a  lady  from  CoD' 
■tautinople  who  died  in  the  fort,  and  has  no  reference  to  phyiioal  ap- 
pearances. It  ought  only  to  be  used  in  spotting  of  the  fort ;  bnt  ens. 
torn  has  proved  stronger  than  reason ;  and,  as  stated  in  the  text,  it  has 
gradually  superseded  the  old  and  modem  Greek  names  for  the  island 
and  town. 
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ctnmectmg  isthmus,  or  causeway,  is  permanently  co- 
vered by  a  few  inches  of  water.*  The  northern  boun- 
dary of  this  isthmus  may  be  said  to  extend  &om  TeH 
Castle,  and  the  islands  and  rocky  reef  in  front  of  that 
land,  to  the  cliffs  below  the  north-western  headland  of 
Santa  Maura.  Outside  this  line  there  is  everywhere 
deep  wBter.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  isthmus 
is  between  Fort  Alexander  in  the  island  and  the 
opposite  shore,  a  distance  of  about  350  yards ;  outside, 
(to  the  south,)  there  la  also  rather  deep  water.  The 
distance  from  north  to  south,  marking  the  width  of 
the  istiimus  is  somewhere  about  two  and  a-half  miles, 
and  the  area  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  very 
shallow  water,  divided  artificially  by  causewajra,  which 
shut  off  a  portion  to  the  north-west,  described  and 
spoken  of  as  "the  lagoon." 

It  appears  that  by  treaty,  and  by  a  &ir  interpreta- 
tion of  the  old  maritime  law  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tanian,"  all  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Santa 
Maura,  as  &r  as  tbe  highest  point  to  which  the  water 
ever  rises,  and  therefore  all  the  land  that  has  been  at 
any  time  laid  bare  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea  within 

*  I  am  AWkre  of  more  than  one  mstanoe,  on  &  imall  scale,  of  thia 
donbtfbl  Hparatioo,  uid  in  tidal  was  there  are  smaU  ialanda,  aometimea 
joined,  aometinieg  detached.  In  moat  osaes  the  ialand  degignation  pre- 
nila  even  where  there  is  tliia  alternation.  I  know  of  no  island  so  large 
and  important  in  a  non-tidal  lea  t^t  is  oircnmstanoed  like  Santa 
Uaora,  and  I  think  it  indieatea  a  remarkable  permanence  of  lerel  in 
the  diatriot  for  at  least  2,600  jears,  unleaa,  indeed,  there  has  been  a 
alow  eleration,  and  a  parinf;  away  of  the  anrfaoe  corresponding  to  the 
eleratkm. 
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those  limits,  belongs  to  the  iskiid  of  Santa  Maura.  A 
curious  resolt  follows,  for,  as  the  sea-bottom  seems  to 
be  ahaUowing  by  the  deposit  of  mud  on  the  Greek 
aide,  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  waters  readi 
their  foU  height,  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Greece 
is  mcluded  among  the  island  possessions.  Thence  4^e 
right  of  conatnictdng  a  harbour;  and  so,  again,  the 
right  of  protecting  such  harbour  by  a  fort,  if  it  shoxzld 
be  formed  naturally.  The  capacity  of  benefitting  by 
that  portion  of  coast,  is,  indeed,  thus  lost  to  the 
Greeks.  A  somewhat  valuable  fishery  is  included 
among  the  rights  possessed  by  the  islanders,  and  abso- 
lute possession  is  secured  by  this  arrangement.  As  a 
proof  that  this  is  no  barren  right,  it  is  on  record  that 
on  one  occasion,  before  the  liberation  of  Greece,  when 
the  Turkish  Grovemment  conunenced,  and  nearly  ccan- 
pleted,  a  strong  fort,  too  near  our  frontier  to  be  agree- 
able, they  were  called  on  to  dismantle  it,  and  were 
forced  to  do  sok    The  ruins  of  this  fort  still  exist 

The  classical  history  of  Lencadia  I  will  allude  to 
presently.  Its  more  recent  history  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Petrizzopulo,  a  learned  native  of  the  island, 
long  resident  in  Italy,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Padua.  His  book,  a  small  pamphlet,  was  published, 
in  1824,  at  Venice.  Commencing  with  an  account  of 
the  island  under  the  Romans,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  classical  authorities  are  quoted,  he  proceeds  to 
narrate  the  events  that  followed  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  the  christianizing  of  the  island 
by  the  appointment  of  Agatarcus  as  its  first  bishop. 
As  is  usual  in  the  account  of  conversion  of  that  period. 
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tiie  people  were  more  anxioua  to  be  baptized  than  the 
bishop  could  be  to  baptize  them,  and  the  change  from 
Paganism,  whatever  its  ^ue  might  be,  was  effected 
with  an  almost  miraculous  rapidity.  Then  followed 
the  irruption  of  the  Vandals  under  Genseric,  and  until 
the  &I1  of  the  eastern  empire  various  bishops  seem  to 
have  been  appointed,  and  to  have  attended  the  councils 
from  time  to  time,  summoned  up  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  At  this  time  the  Ottoman  emjrire  waa 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  had  obtained  its  greatest 
victories  in  the  east,  and  a  century  afterwards  the  cru* 
sades  commenced.  Lencadia  was  then  selected  as  a  safe 
spot  in  which  to  deposit  the  body  of  St.  Donatus  for  a 
time;  but  after  that,  there  was  an  interval  of  great 
eonibfiion,  during  which  little  notice  was  taken  of  so 
small  and  unimportant  a  locality  as  this  island.  It 
became  in  later  times  tlie  fighting  ground  of  the 
Toi^  and  VenetiAns,  until  the  former  were  finally 
driven  out.  The  new  city  of  Santa  Maur^  or  Amaxild, 
was  founded  in  1445,  and  has  «nce  undei^ne  many 
important  changes. 

With  a  laa^  and  sheltered  lay,  and  several  ports  in 
the  sontlioftheuIaad,itaeemsto  have  been  almost  an 
act  of  perverse  stupidity,  especially  in  a  maritime  people, 
to  have  selected  as  the  site  of  the  chief  town  a  bare,  un- 
meaning, unhealthy  spot,  a  mile  away  from  any  place 
to  which  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to  approach,  and  with 
no  conveniences,  or  any  redeeming  points.  As  in 
many  other  cases,  however,  accident  tias  had  more  to 
do  with  this  position  than  intention.  At  a  very  early 
period— 90  eariy  that  it  is  described  by  Homer — there 
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stood  on  the  healthy  and  pleasant  hills,  behind  and 
above  the  isthmus,  a  city  called  Kericos,  sufficient 
remains  of  whose  Cyclopean  walls  still  exist  to  mark 
its  limits.  I  believe  that  at  the  time  this  city  was 
founded,  the  station  may  have  been  much  less  subject 
than  it  now  is  to  malaria,  for  the  lagoon,  which  is 
rapidly  silting  ap,  was  tiien  certainly  lai^r,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  been  deeper  than  it  now 
is.  At  any  rate  there  was  fi%e  access  to  the  sea  from 
the  south  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  fewer  olive  trees 
covered  the  flat  land  between  the  hiUs  and  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  water  may  not  have 
remained  untainted  during  the  whole  summer.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  a  poation  like 
that  of  Nericos  in  early  times,  for  it  was  easily  acces* 
edble,  and  yet  perfectly  defensible  against  any  means 
of  attack  then  known.  Homer  described  this  large 
tract  of  land,  which  was  and  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  maijttland  that  one  can  eadly  walk  across  it, 
as  a  peninsula  and  not  an  island,  but  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  this  question  at  greater  length 
presently,  I  will  not  here  pursue  it  forther. 

Much  later  than  Homer's  time,  but  still  some  two 
thousand  years  ago,  there  was  a  city  on  the  same  spot, 
probably  much  larger,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
called  Leucab,  whose  remains  are  also  traceable,  and 
of  which  the  coins  and  pottery  and  bronzes  ore  in 
various  collections. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer  speaks  of  Leucadia 
as  Aim) Hvelpout^  'the  peninsula  of  Epirus*  (a  name 
formerly  including  Acamania,  the  present  designation 
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of  the  opposite  shore  of  Greece).  We  also  learn  that 
the  Corinthians  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  which, 
however,  in  time  became  silted  up,  so  that,  in  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  Thucydides  describes  the  galleys 
as  conveyed  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  same  was 
done  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  B.c.  318,  as  is 
described  by  Polybius.  Livy,  also,  in  describing  the 
siege  of  Leucas  by  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
(b.c.  197),  pves  the  following  description  of  the 
locality :  "  Leucadia,  nunc  insida,  et  vadoao  freto  quod 
perfossum  mauu  est,  ab  Acamani^  divisa,  turn  peninsula 
erat,  occidentis  reg^one  artisiaucibuscoh^renB  Acama- 
niae.  Quingeutos  ferme  f^ssus  longee  iauces  erant; 
latse  baud  amplius  centum  et  viginti.  In  his  angustiis 
Leucas  posita  est,  colli  appHcata  verso  in  orientem  et 
Acamaniam.  Ima  urbia  plana  sunt,  jacentia  ad  mare, 
quo  Leucadia  ab  Acamanid,  dividitur.  Inde  terr& 
manque  expugnabilia  est.  Nam  et  vada  sunt  stagno 
aimUiora,  quam  man ;  et  campus  ten^nus  omnis  ope- 
rique  &cilis." — T.  Liv.  xxxiii.,  17. 

"  Lencodis,  now  an  island  aepanted  from  Aoamania  by  a  sluUoir 
atnit,  whioh  ii  a  work  of  art,  wm  tlien  a  peniiuDla,  united  on  ita 
eaat«mndeto  Acarnutia  by  a  narrow  iatlmiiiB  (this  iBtlLmiia  was  about 
fiOO  paces  in  length,  and  in  breadth  not  above  120  paces).  At  the  en- 
trance of  this  narrow  neck  stands  Lencas,  stretching  up  part  of  a  bill 
which  iaoes  theeost  and  Aoamania;  thelower  part  of  the  town  is  lerel, 
Ijing  along  the  sea,  which  dtridei  Leucadia  Erom  Acamsnia.  Thus  it 
Hee  open  to  attacks  both  &om  the  sea  and  from  the  land,  for  the  channelia 
more  like  a  marsh  than  a  sea,  and  all  the  adjacent  ground  baa  a  depth 
which  renders  the  construction  of  works  easy."— Bakbb's  Translation. 

After  a  gallant  defence,  Leucas  became  a  Roman 
city,  and  in  due  time  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 
It  remained  so  till  seized  by  the  Turks  in  1467. 
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Of  the  low  flat  that  I  have  called  the  isthmus,  only 
a  part  is  permanently  above  water.  It  consists  of  a 
spit  of  sand  reaching  from  the  north-western  end  of 
the  present  island  to  witliin  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
erf  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

The  belt  of  sand  is,  for  the  most  part,  narrow;  but. 
it  widens  in  two  or  three  places,  one  of  them  aflbrding 
space  for  the  construction  of  a  large  fort.  Here  the 
Turks,  and  after  them  the  Yenetians,  made  their 
head-quarters,  as  it  is  approachable  from  the  north 
by  ships  of  conaderable  burden;  and  before  the 
modem  improvemmits  in  artillery,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  strong.  It  was  held  alternately  by  the 
Turks  and  Venetiana;  and  the  former  constructed  an 
aqueduct,  nearly  a  mile  long,  across  the  shallow  waters 
between  the  fort  and  the  plains  below  Leucas,  wbere 
are  excellent  and  abundant  springs.  The  Yenetians 
living  in  the  fort  traded  with  the  Greeks  and  otbers 
inhabiting  the  island,  and  kept  their  magazines  and 
certain  cars,  used  for  conveying  produce  and  other 
purposes,  at  the  nearest  point  of  land  to  the  fort.  By 
degrees,  a  settlement  was  made  on  this  spot;  and  aa 
the  Greek  word  for  a  car  is  2/iafai,  the  town  that 
arose  was  called  Afia^ixtov^  or,  in  Italian,  AmaxUd. 
The  modem  representative  of  this  town,  much  altered, 
enlarged,  and  rebuilt,  is  the  present  capital  of  the  is- 
land,  and  is  still  tiie  only  town  it  can  boast  <£* 

•  For  the  sake  of  oonTemence,  I  lure  aometiines  retained  this 
older  name,  in  Bpeaking  of  the  town,  in  order  to  dutingnish  it  from 
the  iilaud  generally,  and  from  the  fort.  Practicallj,  both  by  the 
Brit^  and  the  islanders,  it  is  noir  abandoned;  bnt  to  apea^  sometimea 
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To  improve  the  communication  between  the  fort 
and  the  town,  and  to  enable  boats  to  reach  the  town, 
which  the  occasional  shallows  would  otherwise  prevent, 
a  narrow  canal  has  been  constructed,  the  causeways 
on  the  banks  of  which  nearly  enclose  a  large  part 
of  the  water  between  the  sandy  belt  and  the  land. 
Thus  is  formed  the  present  lagoon;  and  unfortunately 
for  the  health  of  the  place,  it  is  shut  in  by  reeds,  so  as 
to  become  a  fishery, — the  water  being  nearly  stagnant. 
At  the  fiirthest  extremity  of  the  canal,  seawards,  close 
to  the  west  sde  of  the  fort,  a  larger  and  deeper  cut  has 
been  made,  which  forms  the  present  harbour ;  and  there 
was  an  attempt  (under  British  protection)  to  continue 
tiiis  cut,  as  a  ship  canal,  entirely  through  the  isthmus. 
The  work  was  stopped  within  a  very  short  tune  of  its 
anticipated  completion,  and  is  now  useless,  as  there  is 
a  bar  at  the  south  end,  and  the  bottom  is  gradually 
filling  up.  It  B  believed,  and  is  not  improbable,  that 
if  an  opening  had  once  been  established  there  would 
always  have  been  sufficient  current  to  scour  the 
chumd;  for  whatever  wind  blows,  the  water  will 
always  be  higher  on  one  side  of  the  isthmus  than  at 
the  other. 

What  is  called  the  lagoon  of  Santa  Maura  is,  then, 
really  a  low  flat  beyond  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  or 
gul^  running  up  between  the  peninsula  of  Leucadia 
and  the  m^nland  of  Greece.     Receiving  the  dr^nage 

ofUie  town  of  SontA  Mann,  tometimeB  of  the  fortress  of  Santa  Maun, 
and  aometdmee  of  the  island  of  SantA  Mann,  and  be  unable  to  do  other 
than  oall  each  aimplj  "  Saata  Manra,"  would  be  bo  confuBmg  and  in- 
eODTenient  that  I  venture  to  revert  to  the  earlier  designation. 
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of  a  conaderable  tract  of  land,  mud»  of  it  hilly,  the 
heavy  rains  that  occasionally  &11  carry  into  it  a  good 
deal  of  silt;  and  marine  currents  coming  in,  either 
from  north  or  aoutii,  help  to  increase  the  deposit 
which  is  rapidly  forming  and  hardening  at  the  head 
of  this  gulf.  Unless  interfered  with  from  without, 
the  whole  tends,  ultimately,  to  form  a  wide  tract  of 
dry  land.  The  narrow  passage  near  Teki  Castle  does 
not  tend  to  become  deeper ;  and,  indeed,  the  water  is 
already  so  shallow  there  that  it  can  easily  be  waded 
across.  The  passage  at  Fort  Alexander  is  both  wider 
and  deeper,  but  still  has  no  tendency  to  check,  but 
rather  increases  the  deposits  within  the  present  area 
of  shallow  water.  The  completion  of  the  ship  canal, 
if  successfiil,  might  sUghtly  check  the  filling  up  of  the 
lagoon. 

The  usual  approach  to  Santa  'Maura  is  from  the 
north,  comparatively  few  ships  coming  up  the  south 
channel  to  the  head  of  the  guii,  except  a  war  ship  now 
and  then,  and  the  vessels  intending  to  load  with  salt 
at  the  Salinas,  just  within  the  southern  passage  at  Fort 
Alexander.  A  steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Com- 
pany leaves  Corfu  for  the  island  on  Saturday  evening, 
arriving  eariy  on  Sunday  morning.  It  then  proceeds 
to  Previsa,  a  small  Turkish  town  in  the  Gtdf  of  Arta, 
about  eight  miles  distant;  comes  back  in  the  after- 
noon to  Santa  Maura,  and  returns  to  Corfii  during 
the  night.  There  is  no  other  regular  communication, 
and  very  little  chance  indeed  of  occasional  visits. 
Yachts  rarely  touch  at  a  place  so  inconveniently 
situated  and  so  poorly  provided;   but   the   classical 
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interest  of  Leucadia  brings,  fipom  time  to  time,  a  few 
Ixavellers,  and  sportsmen  are  occasionally  tempted  by 
the  shooting  on  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite, 
which  ia  said  to  be  very  good. 

Seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  Santa  Maura 
appears  one  unbroken  mass  of  mountainous  land, 
fringed  with  a  few  narrow  strips  of  cultivated 
ground  ne^>  the  sea.  As  the  ship  approaches  and 
anchors  in  the  little  harbour,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  long  spit  of  sand  and  reef,  and  the 
wide  space  by  which  we  are  still  separated  from  the 
town,  which  looks  in  the  distance  more  like  a  collec- 
tion of  low  hovels  than  a  capital  city.  On  entering 
the  boat  that  is  to  convey  one  to  shore,  one  feels  con- 
fiised  at  the  multitude  of  lines  and  sticks  that  just  rise 
above  the  ■wra.ter's  edge;  and  on  entering  the  narrow 
canal — a  canal  cut  through  water — there  is  a  curious 
feeling  of  incongruity,  not  diminished  when  we  find 
ourselves  towed  and  pushed  along  by  a  couple  of  boat- 
men, who  jmnp  upon  one  of  the  caiweways  enclosing 
the  canal,  and  with  their  boathooks  propel  us  towards 
land.  There  are,  however,  no  other  means  of  reaching 
the  shore,  unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  a  walk  of  nearly 
four  miles  over  a  narrow  belt  of  shingle,  and  after- 
wards a  further  long  walk  through  an  oUve  grove. 
We  resign  ouraelves  to  be  towed  and  pushed  along, 
and  in  time  are  landed  on  a  kind  of  quay,  in  front  of 
an  incongruous  collection  of  low  wooden  houses  and 
sheds,  which  are  the  custom-house,  the  bealth-ofSce, 
and  the  policeH>ffice  of  Santa  Maura. 

The  town  was  described  to  me  by  one  who  knew  it 
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well,  and  who  had  travelled  much,  as  the  third  worst 
real  town  to  be  found  in  civilised  countries.  He  knew 
of  two  only  that  were  more  wretched.  I  think  my  own 
experience  could  add  but  one  or  two  more  to  the  me- 
lancholy list.  There  is  in  it  no  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment  in  which  a  stranger  can  take  up  his  temporary 
abode.  Such  a  thing  as  an  hotel  would  be  simply 
ridiculoiu.  I  had  an  introduction  to  the  Reddent, 
the  title  given  in  all  the  seven  islands  of  the  republic 
to  the  official  representative  of  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner ;  and  though  I  arrived  at  a  most  unreasonable 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  to  rouse  up  the  whole 
house,  I  had  no  resource  but  to  proceed  there  at  once, 
and  there  take  up  my  abode.  The  open-handed  hospi- 
tality, cheerfully  and  instantly  rendered,  is  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten.  It  would  clearly  be  impossible,  if 
stray  travellers  often  visited  the  island;  but  there 
seems  no  danger  of  its  being  converted  into  a  heavy 
tax. 

Although,  however,  Amaxiki  does  not  boast  of  an 
hotel,  it  has  its  public  buildings.  There  is,  first — the 
Palace,  or  Residence,  where  the  representative  of  the 
protecting  sovereign  takes  up  his  abode.  Then  there 
are  the  Law  Courts  next  door ;  there  is  the  Mansion 
House,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  municipality; 
the  Carino,  or  Club ;  the  churches,  of  which  there  are 
many;  the  Market-place;  the  Health-office,  including 
the  Post-office,  and  the  Prison.  The  principal  street 
is  called  the  Bazaar,  and  is,  in  so  &r,  fitly  named,  that 
it  is  fiill  of  open  sheds  fiY)m  one  end  to  the  other. 
Not  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  shop  front;  not  a  decent 
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looking  shop  of  any  kind  is  to  be  fonnd  there.  AH  is 
oriental  and  dirty.  Certairily  it  does  not  abound  in 
ralks  and  gold  or  silver  ware  j  there  are  no  rich  acarh, 
or  unber  beads,  or  handsome  arms.  It  is  not  luxuri- 
ous, in  fiict,  in  any  sense;  but  it  is  not  the  less  oriental. 

And  the  public  buildings  are  not  models  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  There  are  few  confitructions  of  any 
kind  in  the  whole  place  that  are  more  than  one  storey 
high;  there  are  hardly  any  th&t  are  built  of  anything 
much  stronger  than  wood,  ten  feet  above  the  founda- 
tions. The  town  wbs  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1825,  and  built  up  afterwards  with  a  view  to  the 
return  of  a  similar  convulsion.  Thus  the  foundation^ 
of  most  of  the  buildings  are  laid  deep  in  thick  walls  of 
solid  stone,  and  tiie  superstructure  is  a  plain,  stout 
framing  of  oak,  filled  in  with  hn<^  and  stucco.  In 
case  of  future  earthquakes,  it  is  hoped  that  the  damage 
would  be  trifling,  although,  should  Are  occur,  the  result 
would  be  very  serious.  Slight  earthquake  shocks  are 
veiy  common. 

The  style  in  the  better  class  of  buildings  is  'more 
Italian  than  anything  else,  and  is  by  no  means  unpic- 
turesque,  the  lines  being  much  broken,  and  no  two 
houses  that  are  detached  being  alike.  All  but  the 
principal  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved. 
The  better  houses  have  laige,  airy  rooms,  with  French 
windows,  which  are  sensible  enough,  for  the  climate 
rarely  requires  much  shelter  from  cold,  and  the  heat  is 
sud  not  to  be  excessive.  The  smaller  houses  are  dark 
and  dirty,  and  the  rooms  are  small  and  miserable. 
The  churches  are  not  large,  and  are  built  in  the  style 
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common  in  the  East,  except  in  rich  and  luxurious 
cities.  They  are  oblong,  bam-like  coiutnictionB,  with 
a  small  detached  bell-tower  holding  two  bells.  Exter* 
nally  they  are  quite  without  ornament,  and  ineide  the 
decoration  consists  of  a  number  of  figures  painted 
on  the  screen  that,  as  usual,  not  only  shuts  off  l^e 
high  altar,  but  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  large  compared  with  the  size 
and  population  of  the  town;  but  Santa  Maura  is  an 
archbiahopric,  and  there  is  a  goodly  array  of  town 
priests,  all  of  whom  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
celibates. 

Outside  the  town  is  the  conunencement  of  a  hand- 
some stone  building,  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  temple, 
which  was  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town,  whose  name  is  Santa  Maura.  After  the 
foundations  were  laid  and  the  walls  raised  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet  fipom  the  ground,  and  when 
there  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  a  vast  number  of 
squared  and  rough  blocks  &om  the  ruins  of  Leucas, 
the  work  was  stopped,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  a 
monument  of  folly,  extravagance,  and  the  barbarous 
and  needless  destruction  of  one  of  the  grandest  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  One  would  have  hoped  that  no 
one  having  the  smallest  pretence  to  liberal  education, 
or  who  could  appreciate  the  ■ralue  of  ancient  monu- 
ments of  art,  would  have  destroyed,  wUfully  and 
utterly,  one  of  the  very  few  remains  that  exist  of 
the  complete  gateways  through  Cyclopean  walls. 
Such  a  gate,  however,  existed  at  Leucas  till  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  this  modem  temple,  and  the  stones 
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of  it  may  stiU  be  recogidaed  among  the  large  blocks 
by  the  roadside  adjacent. 

In  front,  and  on  each  side  of  AmaxiM  are  the 
shallDw  waters  of  the  lagoon,  gradually  diminislung 
in  depth,  and  in  many  places  already  reduced  to  a 
few  inches.  Less  mischief  arises  from  this  lagoon 
than  might  be  expected,  and  sometimes  a  smnmer 
and  winter  will  pass  away  with  much  fever.  So  little 
unhealthy,  indeed,  is  the  mere  shallow  sea  irater,  that 
the  fort,  which  is  entirely  surrounded,  is  said  to  be 
singularly  salubrious.  Probably  the  small  amount  of 
population,  and  the  distance  of  the  fort  from  the 
town,  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  exemption. 
There  are  large  salinas,  or  salt  pans,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  these  also  are  not  considered  to  poison  the 
air.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  islands  suffer 
greatly  from  malarious  fever,  the  never-&iling  land 
and  sea  breezes  keep  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  good  health.  Little  organic  matter  finds  its  way 
into  the  water,  and  there  is  always  a  good  supply 
of  fish. 

The  old  fort,  buOt  on  one  of  the  principal  expan- 
fdons  of  the  generally  narrow  strip  of  land  enclosing 
the  lagoon,  is  interesting,  and  in  the  middle  ages  must 
have  been  capable  of  making  a  good  fight.  It  could 
not,  however,  stand  against  modem  artillery.  It  covers 
much  ground,  and  includes  several  outworks.  It  bears 
mM"ks  of  its  successive  masters,  who,  in  each  modifi- 
cation in  the  building,  employed  the  old  materials,  of 
whatever  kind  they  were.    There  is  a  Turkish  mosque, 
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perhaps  originall}'  a  heathen  temple,  ultimately  Chris- 
tianized  by  the  Venetiaua.  As  a  Chriatuin  church  it 
has,  in  its  turn,  been  occupied  by  Greek  and  Roman, 
popish  and  orthodox  congregations,  and  now,  at  last, 
under  the  English  rule,  ia  converted  into  a  store- 
room. There  are  walla  of  aU  Muds,  bastions,  and  out- 
works, chiefly  constructed  by  the  Turks;  but  the 
prisons  and  oubliettes  were  added  l^  the  Venetians, 
the  old  tyrants,  but  now  the  slaves  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  To  these  have  been  added  modem 
barracks  and  earthworks.  It  is  interesting  rather 
for  its  historical  recollections  than  for  its  actual 
remains. 

Viewed  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  hills  the 
lagoon,  the  spit  of  white  sand  running  out  to  Teki 
Castle  on  the  Greek  land;  the  tract  of  cultivated  land, 
with  a  house,  and  church,  and  ohve  trees  upon  it, 
which  projects  from  the  sand  spit  into  the  lake  nearly 
opposite  the  town;  the  large  enceinte  of  the  fort  with 
its  bastions  and  outworks;  the  Salinas  to  the  south, 
and  a  conical  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  disman- 
tied  fort  erected  by  the  Turks  opposite  the  sahnas : — 
these  together  form  a  pleasing  and  striking  group. 
Immediately  behind  the  town,  and  extending  almost 
the  whole  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  scone  miles 
inland,  is  a  flat  plain  sconewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
sand-spit,  covered  almost  entirely  on  the  west  side 
with  magnificent  olive  trees,  and  on  the  other  ade 
pardy  cultivated  for  garden  produce,  fruit  trees,  and 
com.  Here  also,  however,  are  other  olive  groves. 
This  rich  tract  afibrds  large  and  profitable  crops, 
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and  combines  great  beauty  with  material  aources  of 
wealth.  The  olive  groves  are  very  ancient,  and  con- 
tain trees  of  almost  &bulous  growth.  In  one  place  I 
observed  three  trunks,  each  of  the  largest  size  that  a 
sound  yoang  single  tree  ever  attains  (seven  or  edgbt 
feet  in  girth),  growing  togedier  within  a  single  bark; 
the  total  girth  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  feet. 
The  age  of  some  of  these  old  trunks  can  only  be 
guessed  at;  but  certainly  must  be  exceedingly  great. 
No  order  is  observable  in  the  planting  of  these  trees, 
and  yomig  trees  are  mixed  up  indifferently  with  old, 
but  all  are  well  cared  for,  and  the  groxmd  beneath 
tliem,  which  is  generalty  very  good  soil  in  this  part  of 
Santa  Maura,  is  for  the  most  part  under  tillage,  or  is 
at  least  av^lable  for  grazing  sheep  and  homed  cattle. 

The  olive  groves  now  extend  nearly  to  the  edges  of 
the  lagoon ;  but  they  must  have  advanced  by  degrees 
in  this  direction,  as  the  area  of  water  has  been  gra- 
dually becoming  less  considerable  for  a  long  while. 

Remains  of  an  old  wall,  partly  Cyclopean,  partly  of 
that  somewhat  newer  construction  called  polygonal,* 
are  foimd  at  intervals,  and  some  towers  of  similar 
ctmstruclion  have  been  destroyed  within  the  present 
century.  These  clearly  mark  the  ancient  limita  of 
land  towards  the  lagoon,  and  show  that  the  water  is 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  back  than 

*  By  this  tonn  is  meant  Urge  blocks,  of  Torious  ahapea,  cloaely  and 
neady  fittwl,  and  having  artificially  amoothed  aarfaoeB  in  oontact.  The 
tnw  Cydopaan  waU  ia  one  in  which  the  blooka  of  alone  are  aeleoted  aa 
nearly  adapted,  bnt  ore  not  chiaelled  so  that  the  rorhcea  in  etmtaet 
eorreepond.  Both  terms  are  limited  to  walls  conatmcted  chiefly  of 
gigantio  blocks. 
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it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  Besides  these  walls  and 
towers,  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptune  jnst 
within  the  old  walls  still  exist,  and  have  been  coti- 
verted  into  the  foundationB  of  a  modem  chapel.  The 
walls  seem  to  have  been  continued  so  as  to  include 
most  of  the  present  oUve  groves,  and  they  are  trace- 
able outside,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  modem 
city. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  a  place  so  out  of  the 
world  as  Amaxiki,  the  events  going  on  in  England 
would  possess  little  interest.  This  is  not,  however,  at 
all  the  case,  and  ample  proof  yras  established  of  its 
loyalty  and  good  feeling  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra. Perhaps  this  might  not  be  uninfluenced  by 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  which  to  eveiy  one 
speaking  the  Greek  language  must  certainly  be,  union 
with  Greece;  but,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
the  eflfect  was  very  marked,  and  it  will  give  some 
insight  into  the  Greek  character,  and  may  aiK>rd  some 
amusement  if  I  conclude  the  present  chapter  with  an 
account  of  the  rejoicings  that  took  place  in  the  island 
on  that  day  of  universal  holiday  wherever  the  English 
flag  was  hoisted. 

I  arrived  at  Santa  Maura  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  within  a  few  days  of  the  wedding  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess.  Days  before  this,  the  preparations  for  cde- 
brating  the  grand  event  had  been  going  on  to  the  utter 
stoppage  of  all  business.  This  might  no  doubt  have 
been  a  much  more  serious  matter  if  the  business  inter- 
fered with  amounted  to  other  than  wandering  about, 
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'hearing  and  saying  some  newthing.'  The  streets  had 
been  crowded  with  Greeks  of  all  claasea,  in  eyery  con- 
ceivable variety  of  picturesque  ehabbiness.  Even  the 
ladies  had  been  seen  in  pubKc,  and  as  for  children  and 
dogs,  they  had  constituted  themselves  permanent  guar- 
dians of  the  principal  preparations,  wid  steadily  kept 
guard  at  every  point  where  work  was  going  on.  The  pre- 
liminaries consisted  in  brining  in  on  the  backs  of  old 
women  thousands  of  loads  (none  of  them  too  heavy) 
of  green  branches  from  the  adjacant  hill  »des.  From 
these  hiUs  any  quantily  of  myrtle,  ilex,  and  other  beau- 
tiful materials  for  decorative  purposes  may  be  obtained, 
and  there  wiU  still  be  enough  left  for  celebrations  much 
lar^r  even  than  thb.  When  brought,  the  loads  were 
thrown  down  in  front  of  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings that  were  to  be  adorned.  Looking  on  at  these 
preparations,  I  see  other  Greeks,  chiefly  men,  squatted 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  weaving  the  branches 
into  interminable  strings,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
are  suspended  in  wreaths  round  windows,  doors, 
and  other  places.  While  this  is  going  on,  a  car- 
penter appears  with  a  comfortable  ladder,  on  which 
he  can  sit  at  ease,  and  having  provided  sticks  and 
nwls,  he  proceeds  to  do  his  share  in  getting  ready  for 
the  illumination.  Fortunately,  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
pr(^;re8S  is  not  checked  by  any  untoward  event. 
After  many  days  of  such  labour,  relieved  by  the  occa- 
snonal  shouts  of  little  boys  and  the  gaping  wonder  of 
every  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood,  long  lines  of  bril- 
liant green  vegetation  may  be  seen  decorating  the 
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market-place.  All  this  coniufiion  and  bustle  do^  not 
interfere  with  bimneas,  for  as  it  is  now  the  great  &£it 
of  Lent,  the  sales  consist  chiefly  of  oranges  and  beans, 
and  the  transactions  are  so  small  that  they  can  afford 
any  amount  of  interruption.  The  wreaths  extend 
over  the  whole  fe9ade  of  public  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Resident,  the  Tribunals,  the  Public  Offices,  the 
Schools,  the  Churches,  the  Caano,  or  Club,  and  others; 
and  at  length  things  are  beginning  to  get  into  some- 
thing like  order.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  loo\s 
treacherous,  and  much  alarm  is  experienced  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  weather  wise. 

I  have  said  already  that  the  houses  in  Amaxiki  are 
not  lofty.  The  island  generally,  and  especially  these 
low  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  one  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  is  subject  to  frequent  and  troublesome 
earthquakes.  In  1825,  much  of  the  town  and  part 
of  an  aqueduct  erasing  the  lagoon  to  the  castle  were 
almost  destroyed  by  a  convulsion;  and  in  the  houses 
that  were  rebuilt,  care  has  been  taken  by  deepening 
and  rendering  very  solid  the  foundations  and  diminish- 
ing the  upper  works,  to  avoid  serious  risk  should  such 
a  catastrophe  recur.  The  result  is  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  houses  are  either  entirely  on  the  ground 
floor  or  with  only  one  storey  above  the  ground.  Thus, 
though  the  &9ade  of  the  public  buildings  alluded  to  is 
certainly  extensive,  the  elevation  is  not  commanding. 
The  palaces,  in  a  word,  are  more  safe  than  ornamental. 
But  as  the  pubUc  eye  of  the  Anmxikians  has  not  been 
educated  to  any  other  style,  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
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admire  this;  and  no  complaiat  is  made.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  newest  constructions  vie  with  the  palace 
in  simplicity. 

Exhausted,  periiaps,  by  the  excitement  of  the  prepa- 
iatioDS,~aiid  in  antic^tion  of  the  work  of  the  day,  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  10th  March,  is  ushered  in 
by  unusual  cahn.  £v»i  the  little  boys  have  deserted 
their  posts  in  front  of  ray  window — ^perhaps  attracted 
by  more  exciting  scenes  elsewhere — the  municipality 
having  decided  at  the  last  moment  to  do  something 
more  than  they  had  previously  intended.  My  windows, 
it  must  be  siud,  are  part  of  the  Palace  %ade,  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  I  am  thus  enwreathed  with  myrtle ; 
and,  indeed,  I  may  venture  to  say  ihat,  independently 
of  the  myrtle,  I  am  the  object  of  great  wonder  and  of 
much  discussion  to  the  worthy  people  of  the  town. 
Tour  true  Greek  of  the  idands  is  behind  no  one  in 
curiosity;  and  his  intelligence  and  acuteness  are  so 
developed  that  he  seea  motives  and  meanings  without 
number  in  everything  that  happens  around  him.  Thus, 
when  an  Englishman  arrives,  who  does  not  deal  in  cur- 
rants, or  wine,  or  cnl;  who  is  neither  soldier  nor  sailor, 
judge  nor  physician;  and  especially  if,  as  in  my  case, 
he  carries  a  box  roimd  his  neck,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  measures  the  heights  of  the  bills,  and  who,  more- 
over, when  he  walks  out  of  the  town,  has  a  policeman 
as  a  guide  to  help  him  look  at,  and  knock  about,  the 
Tocks  by  the  sea-side,  and  climb  hills  that  lead  nowhere, 
the  native  is  too  clever  a  great  deal  to  be  puzzled,  and 
at  once  discovers  deep  political  motives,  utterly  un- 
known and  imguessed  at  by  any  one  but  himself.     The 
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stranger  is  the  precursor  of  Alfred.  He  is  going  to 
make  the  islands  of  the  Septinanlar  Republic  and  the 
mother  country  rich  and  great  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
There  is  nothing  he  is  not  capable  of.  It  is  true  he 
professes  not  to  speak  modem  Greek,  but  then  he  is 
only  the  more  mysterious  because  so  utterly  incom- 
prehensible; and  wise  men  shake  their  heads  when  they 
find  that  he  can  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  write 
the  character  and  yet  pretends  that  he  neither  speaks 
nor  understands  what  is  said.  But  I  am  forgetting 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  performances,  besides  the 
grand  exhibition  of  garlands  and  wreaths,  and  the  illu- 
minationf  were  to  include  a  considerable  distribnticm 
of  money  to  the  poor,  that  they  also  might  bless  the 
happy  occasion.  More  than  a  hundred  femilies  had 
been  thus  supplied  on  the  day  preceding;  and  none 
can  help  feeling  how  much  this  added  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion,  both  of  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received.* 
Within  the  residence,  there  was  much  to  be  done.  A 
grand  ball  and  supper,  to  which  two  htmdred  of  the 
principal  Leucadians  had  been  invited,  was  to  take 
place  in  the  evening.  A  levh  was  to  begin  the  day, 
a  grand  performance  at  the  church  to  come  next,  and 
in  the  evening  the  illuminations  and  transparencies 
were  to  precede  the  ball.  Such  was  the  general  pro- 
gramme, to  say  nothing  of  royal  salutes  from  the 
castle,  bands  of  music  in  the  town,  and  the  marching 
to  and  fro  of  soldiers  and  police.  Everybody,  in  a 
word,  was  to  be  rendered  happy;  and  the  excitement 

*  It  oofflit  to  ho  mentioned  that  the  expense  of  moat  of  this  wu 
borne  by  the  mnnicipali^. 
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was  to  know  no  end.  The  ladies  had  already  trans- 
lated into  the  best  modem  Greek,  for  inmiediate  uscj 
the  well-known  lines— 

"  We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
TUl  daylight  doth  appear ; " 

and  the  gentlemen  were  fiilly  prepared  to  assist  them 
in  keeping  their  word.  Balls  are  not  events  of  every 
day  at  AmaxiH;  and  it  was  shrewdly  supposed  that 
the  supper  might  have  its  charms  also.  It  was  weE 
known  that  most  of  the  invited  had  been  practising 
the  dances  for  a  long  time;  and  for  the  last  three 
evening  there  had  been  regular  rehearsals  in  the 
little  theatre.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  was,  indeed,  tiie  want  of  gloves;  and  I  was  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  this  might  have  the  sad 
effect  of  diminiHhing  the  number  of  the  ladies  present 
at  the  ball,  for  gloves  were  understood  to  be  dc  rigtieur, 
and  all  gloves  of  all  colours  had  long  been  bought  up 
&om  all  the  shops  in  the  place.  It  was  too  late  to  get 
more  from  Corfu. 

Precisely  at  eleven,  the  business  of  the  day  com- 
mences, the  whole  police  force  of  the  island,  fifty  iu 
number,  marching  up  to  the  house  of  the  Resident  with 
their  band  playing,  and  forming  a  guard  of  honour. 
Then  the  principal  officers  of  the  municipality  ap- 
peared, and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  archbishop, 
whose  approach  was  soon  heralded  by  the  striking  up 
of  the  band  to  a  lively  air.  At  this  moment,  the  Resi- 
dent descended,  accompanied  by  the  r^ent  and  the 
judge,  and  on  thdr  appearance,  the  guard  saluted. 
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Close  to  the  door  was  the  archbishop,  in  his  robes  of 
state,  heading  a  procesraon  of  piieste,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  very  ancient  and  curious  cro^er.  His 
robes  were  long,  and  the  train  was  held  by  the  chief 
deacon.  The  archbishop  was  followed  by  his  grand 
vicar  and  chancellor;  and  the  three  made  a  noble 
group,  being  all  remarkably  fine  handsome  old  men. 
They  were  followed  by  the  priesthood  of  the  town, 
some  of  them  fine  and  interesting-looking  men,  but 
others  of  a  lower  caste. 

The  Resident  and  die  archbishop  haTing  bowed,  they 
joined  company,  and  marched  on  aide  by  aide,  foUowed 
by  the  mayor,  to  a  room  in  the  Tribunal,  or  Courts  of 
Justice,  a  building  adjoining  the  Residence.  ArriTed 
there,  the  Resident  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  small  room 
with  two  doors,  the  archbishop  on  his  left  hand  imd 
the  regent,  or  pr^fet,  on  his  right.  I,  as  a  stranger, 
was  placed  next  the  archbishop.  When  the  court  was 
arranged,  the  priests  came  in  at  one  door,  each  bowing 
to  the  archbishop,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  Resident. 
They  went  out  by  the  other  door,  remaining,  however, 
at  hand.  After  them,  came  the  judicial  officei^  and 
then  other  town  functionaries,  and,  at  length,  private 
gentlemen.  The  scene  was  rather  disorderly;  and  the 
bows  were,  some  of  them,  awkward  enough.  The 
stock  of  black  coats  and  white  gloves  seemed  also  to 
have  been  distributed  by  some  fi^ak  of  fortune, — ^the 
small  coat  with  short  sleeves,  terminating  in  gloves 
with  ample  room  for  the  hands,  while  the  man  with  a 
coat  and  trousers  hanging  about  him  like  a  bag  had 
^lit  both  gloves  in  the  vain  attempt  to  force  his  hands 
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into  them.  Still  the  afiair  went  off  very  decently. 
Laat  of  all  came  the  primates,  or  head  men  of  the 
villages,  who  form  a  kind  of  police  establishment,  and 
are  general^  the  most  respectable  persons  in  each 
ndghbourhood.  These  were  particularly  interesting. 
They  wore  a  national  costume,  and  looked  much  better 
than  the  town  gentry.  They  were,  many  of  them,  fine 
dd  men;  and  I  noticed  some  long,  venerable,  curly 
locks  among  them.  Most  of  them  behaved  very  well, 
—entering  slowly,  stopping  when  they  approached, 
putting  the  hand  on  the  heart,  and  then  bowing  in  a 
grand  oriental  style.  This  was  the  best  part  of  the  levie. 
As  soon  as  the  reception  was  over,  a  move  was  made 
towards  the  church.  The  archbishop  headed  the  pro- 
crasion,  and  the  clergy  followed  in  something  like  order. 
The  Resident  and  his  party,  after  a  short  delay,  also 
proceeded  through  the  bazaar  under  a  trimnphal  arch 
of  eveigreens,  to  a  large  square  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
where  was  the  church  selected  for  the  coming  solemnity. 
The  streets  and  windows  were  lined  with  people,  all  of 
Trfiom  imcovered  as  we  passed.  About  halfway  down 
the  street,  we  met  the  officers  of  the  garrison  from  the 
fort,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the  strong  wind  from 
coming  across  in  time  for  the  levie.  They  turned  back ; 
and  we  reached  the  square,  and  there  found  the  police 
with  their  band,  and  also  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison, 
drawn  up.  As  the  archbishop  entered  the  church,  the 
band  commenced  playing,  and  continued  until  the  resi- 
dent and  his  party  had  also  entered.  The  principal 
■visitors  were  placed  in  the  stalls  on  each  side  of  the 
bishop's  stall,  and  the  priests  were  crowded  together 
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in  the  part  behind  the  screen,  coming  out  only  now 
and  then.  There  were  a  vast  number  of  candles  in 
the  church,  which  were  being  sometimes  lighted  and 
sometimes  blown  out  during  the  whole  service,  a 
beadle  having  a  long  stick,  provided  with  a  taper  at 
the  end  and  a  little  &n  close  to  the  taper,  so  that  he 
could  amuse  himself  in  this  way  and  produce  endless 
occupation  veiy  conveniently.  The  service  consisted 
of  prayers  sung  in  a  nasal,  disagreeable  tone,  in 
something  like  a  very  bad  Gregorian  chant,  and  the 
responses  were  made  by  the  whole  body  of  priests. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  quite  fiill  of  men. and 
boys,  some  of  whom  were  rather  unruly,  and  a  con- 
stant squabble  went  on  as  to  places  and  other  matters 
without  much  reference  to  the  service,  and  not  always 
sotto  voce.  There  was  a  large  latticed  gallery,  in  which 
were  as  many  ladies  as  could  be  crammed.  They  did 
not  appear  on  the  ground  floor. 

After  the  prayers,  the  Gospel  was  read  by  the  arch- 
bishop, the  book  being  held  by  the  grand  vicar  and  tiie 
chancellor.  This  book  was  said  to  be  an  old  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  and  was  handsomely  bound  in  embossed 
silver.  It  was  brought  after  the  reading  to  be  kissed 
by  some  of  the  principal  persons,  the  Readent,  the 
regent,  and  myself  being  selected  for  the  honour. 
Then  followed  a  special  Litany,  that  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  archbishop  and  his  secretary  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Greek 
Church  on  such  occasions,  and  also  for  the  good  feeling 
it  exhibits  throughout.  The  original  Greek  is  not  re- 
markable as  a  composition,  but  the  substance  may  be 
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thus  rendered  in  a  free  translation.  The  oiBciating 
chief  deacon  ctanted  the  versicles,  strnxding  outside 
the  screen  before  the  door  that  leads  to  the  altar,  and 
the  priests  present  joined  in  the  response,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  well  known  Kyrie  eleison  I  Kyrie  deison  I 

The  LiTAinr. 

Officiating  chief  deacon.  0  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us;  and  in  the  multitade  of  thy  mercies,  we  beseech 
thee  to  hear  us  and  help  us. 

Response.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Bless,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  Thy  Holy  Or- 
thodox Church. 

R.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Bless,  0  Lord,  thy  servant  Gregorius,  our  arch- 
bishop, and  all  Christian  people  throughout  the  world. 

R.  Lord  have  mercy  us. 

D.  Bless,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  servant 
Victoria,  our  protecting  sovereign.  Preserve  her  in 
health  and  strength  for  many  years,  and  keep,  also, 
under  thy  charge,  her  feithiiil  army. 

R.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  servants,  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Alexandra,  Princess  of 
Denmark,  who  have,  this  day,  been  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony. 

R.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Vouchsafe,  0  Lord  Most  High,  to  preserve 
these  thy  servants  in  strength  and  power.  Grant 
them,  we  beseech  thee,  long  life,  and  endue  them 
wi^  all  the  blessings  of  thy  goodness. 
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B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Keep  them,  0  Lord^  in  health  of  body,  in  peace 
of  miod,  and  in  uprightness  of  heart. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  a  numerous  ofl&pring, 
and  that  they  may  enjoy  length  of  days,  even  for  ever 
and  ever. 

a.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  Grant  unto  them  that  their  children's  cfaildr^i 
may  remain  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  be  multiplied 
as  the  stars  of  heaven. 

a.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

D.  We  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  to  hear  these  our 
humble  petitions,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  us,  miser- 
able sinners. 

B.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

The  Archbishop. 

Hear  us,  we  pray  thee,  0  Crod,  our  Saviour.  Thou 
who  art  UttR  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  of 
them  that  remain  a&r  off  in  the  broad  sea.  Be  merci- 
fid  unto  us.  Forgive  ub  all  our  dns  and  be  gracious 
unto  us.     Amen. 

At  that  verse  in  the  Litany  in  which  the  names  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  introduced,  a  signal  was 
^ven,  and  the  band,  stationed  outside  the  church, 
broke  forth  into  an  outburst  of  music  fitted  for  the 
occamon.  After  the  Litany  had  been  sung,  tiie  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated,  and  the  Archlnshop  concluded 
the  ceremony  by  pronouncing  a  short  blessing.    When 
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he  had  taken  off  hia  vestments,  he  came  and  sat  down 
for  a  abort  time  on  his  throne  in  the  stall  next  to  me, 
and  conversed.  I  noticed  that  he  alone  had  a  veil  on 
his  Lat,  but  he  did  not  use  it.  The  other  priests,  as 
well  as  the  Archbishop,  were  all  celibates,  and  this 
seems  to  be  generally  the  case  in  the  towns,  though 
not  so  often  in  the  country.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
church  had  been  strewed  with  laurel  leaves  and  other 
eveipreens,  and  the  general  effect  impressed  one  as 
exhibitjng  oriental,  or  rather  barbaric,  splendour, 
although  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  that  order 
and  decency  which,  among  northern  people,  seem  so 
essential  to  the  performance  of  a  religious  ceremony. 

After  the  service  the  people  dispersed,  and  we  re- 
turned home,  making  on  the  way  a  visit  of  ceremony 
to  the  lady  of  the  Kegent,  who  was  to  act  as  lady 
patroness  of  the  ball  in  the  evening,  the  Resident  not 
being  a  married  man.  We  found  her  evidently  pre- 
pared for  the  visit.  She  was  a  simple-mannered,  well- 
informed  person,  young  and  good-looking,  and  well 
fitted  for  the  occasion.  The  commandant  of  the  fort 
was  selected  to  aaast  this  lady  as  master  of  the  cere* 
monies,  and,  with  her,  superintend  the  dancing  part 
of  the  entertainment.  The  day  had  now  pretty  well 
advanced,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  entatainments, 
everybody  looking  forward  to  the  evening  as  the  next 
great  event. 

Rather  unluckily,  as  it  then  appeared,  the  weather, 
which  had  been-  threatening  for  some  days,  Be^oaed 
inclined  to  break  up  and  terminate  in  rain.  A  rough 
wind  blew,  and  an  uniform  coat  of  grey  completely 
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concealed  the  sky;  a  few  drops  of  rain  also  fell,  and 
looked  very  ominous  with  reference  to  the  evening's 
illuminations.  A  town  council  was  held,  tiie  result 
of  which  was  that  the  iUuminationa  were  officially 
postponed  till  tie  next  day.* 

After  our  return  to  the  Residence  a  sound  of  distant 
music  was  heard.  I  was  at  the  time  talking  to  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  I  stopped  to  ask  if 
they  had  any  Highlanders,  as  I  thought  I  recognised 
bagpipes.  The  error  was  soon  explained,  fer  the 
sound  proceeded  from  a  drum  and  three  fifes  played 
on  by  villagers  firom  the  mountains,  whose  national 
music  and  some  of  tiieir  other  peculiarities  have  a 
Eongular  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scotch.  Even 
when  the  men  were  standing,  dressed  in  their  pic- 
turesque costume,  before  the  door,  and  I  saw  the 
instruments  in  their  hands,  I  could  hardly  feel  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  bagpipes  after  all.  The  pipe 
must  be  nearly  the  same  as  an  acoustic  instrument, 
and  thus  the  efiect  is  similar;  but  the  more  acute  Celt 
has  distanced  the  simple  Leucadian  by  raising  the 
wind  at  the  expense  of  something  else  than  his  own 
lungs.  This  peculiar  music  of  drum  and  bagpipe,  if 
so  it  is  to  be  called,  sounds  somewhat  oriental,  and  we 
find  it  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  as  well  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Lencadia.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  drum 
was  played  Chinese  feshion,  the  art  seeming  to  consist 

*  From  wh&t  I  was  aA^rwarda  told,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ladies  lent  tfaeir  influence  to  produce  thia  ieiaj,  for  thej  were  obliged 
to  be  in  the  agoaj  (or  delight)  of  preparing  themaelrei  for  the  ball  at 
the  time  when  the  illaminatiouB  would  h&Te  been  chiefly  eflectire. 
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only  in  striking  a  succession  of  unmeaning  bangs; 
but  I  was  told  that  in  the  old  national  dances  it  is  this 
martial  sound  that  brings  forth  all  the  most  violent 
eflForts,  and  stimulates  to  the  utmost  the  excitement  of 
the  performers. 

By  dusk,  the  elaborate  preparations  made  at  the 
residence  for  the  e:q)ected  visitors,  were  complete. 
The  wreaths  were  suspended,  the  rooms  decorated 
with  flags;  stars,  composed  of  bayonets  and  ramrods, 
were  placed  in  prominent  positions;  bouquets,  con- 
sisting of  flowers  and  mandarin  oranges,  were  arranged, 
and  supper  was  laid.  Long  lines  of  tables  were  pre- 
pM^  in  the  dining  ball,  and  were  so  closely  covered 
with  eatables,  that  there  was  barely  room  for  plates. 
It  was  expected  that  nearly  two  hundred  guests  might 
arrive;  and,  as  a  good  many  hangers-on  had  also  to  be 
provided  for,  and  appetites  -on  such  an  occasion  are 
proofe  of  loyalty,  the  supply  was  by  no  means  so  ex- 
travagant as  it  seemed.  What  would  an  English  lady 
say  to  providing  a  wild  boar  and  half-a-dozen  young 
pigs  (the  latter  roasted  whole),  half-a-dozen  turkeys, 
and  as  many  hares;  sundry  quarters  of  lamb,  a  score 
of  meat,  pigeon  and  game  pies,  and  a  few  other  such 
trifles,  as  the  foundation  of  a  ball  sapper.  Gountiess 
dishes  of  smaller  articles  and  sweets  were  at  hand  to 
fill  up  eveiy  spare  comer ;  and  a  good  reserve  was  re- 
tdned  in  the  kitchen  in  case  of  need.  Such  was  the 
scale  of  hospitality  provided  for  Her  Majesty's  pro- 
tected subjects  in  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura; 
and  the  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  provider. 

Long  befo^-e  nine  (the  hour  named  in  the  -invita- 
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tions)  the  guests  began  to  muster.  The  majority  of 
the  ladies  were  dressed  in  the  fitshicm  of  the  day,  the 
dresses  having  been  obt^uned  for  the  most  part  frmn 
.  Corfu.  These  dresses  were  ahnost  all  in  excellent 
taste,  but  of  course  offered  nothing  for  remai^.  Some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  old  school  appeared  in  national 
costume,  and  were  more  interesting.  These  were  all 
married  ladies,  the  wives  of  merclutats  and  landed 
proprietors.  The  costume  they  wore  was  very  old, 
and  rather  Byzantine  than  Greek.  It  is,  however,  an 
island  costume,  and  is  considered  to  have  been  intro- 
duced originally  fi^m  Constantinople  several  centuries 
ago.  The  dresses  were  of  silk,  but  the  colour  seemed 
unimportant.  All  were  bound  with  an  edging  of 
rich  gold  embroidery,  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  dresses  were  not  worn  with  much  crinoline,  but 
they  stood  out  well  firom  the  figure.  From  the  back 
of  Ihe  neck,  long  lappets  seemed  to  fell,  also  boxmd 
with  gold  embroidery  of  the  same  kind  and  width. 
The  sleeves  were  of  curious  shape,  fitting  tight  firom 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist  At  the  elbow,  a  double  gold 
band,  or  fillet,  was  seen,  but  the  bands  were  of  dif- 
ferent patterns,  although  in  the  same  general  style  in 
aU  tlie  dresses.  Above  the  dhow,  the  sleeve  was 
puffed  into  the  shape  of  a  small  balloon,  with  many 
plaits.  A  very  brood  and  rich  gold  band  encircled  the 
waist;  a  chemisette  of  peculiar  shape  reached  fiY>m  the 
waist  to  the  neck,  and  the  head  dress  iras  a  long  strip 
of  fine  cambric  and  lace,  curiously  arranged,  and 
hanging  behind  below  the  waist.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  head  was  a  gold  ornament,  or  cap,  shaped  like  a 
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ahell,  and  put  on  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  dresang 
of  the  hair.  On  the  whole,  the  coBtumes  were  more 
intereBting  than  beaatifulf  though  they  did  not  lack  a 
quiet  dignity,  and  an  indic^on  of  very  comforteible  re- 
sources.  I  have  since  seen  some  of  the  wedding  dresses, 
which  are  singularly  beautiful  and  costly.  They  are 
now  rarely  worn. 

Very  few  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  town  speared 
in  costume.  One,  a  cou^  of  General  Grivas,  a  name 
Well  known  in  the  history  of  the  recovery  of  Gre^ 
freedom,  made  his  appearance  in  an  extremely  hand- 
some dress,  something  intermediate  between  the  usual 
Greek  and  Albanian  costumes,  as  known  in  England, 
bat  more  like  the  latter  in  the  extremely  frdl  short 
petticoat  and  gaiters.  His  jacket  was  of  a  pale  coffee 
colour  (c&feaulait),  covered  with  beautiful  embroideiy. 
The  various  chiefe  of  the  country  villages  were  in  their 
ordinary  costume,  though  of  a  better  quality  than  is 
worn  every  day.  They  looked  exceedingly  well  in 
their  dark  blue  jacket  and  short  full  trousers,  with  a 
coloured  sash  round  the  waist,  their  white  stockings 
showing  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle,  and  their  large, 
curiously  shaped  shoes,  oddly  contrasting  with  the 
thin  pumps  of  the  other  gentlemen.  Over  the  jacket, 
the  villagers  generally  wear  a  kind  of  pelisse  or  long 
sleeved  coot.  This  is  thrown  off  sometimes  in  society, 
but  rarely,  except  when  dancing  is  going  on. 

Dancing  commenced  in  due  time,  and  was  kept  up 
with  the  sjurit  that  might  be  expected,  in  the  case  (^ 
ladies  whose'  appetites  for  this  amusement  had  been 
sharpened  by  long  &sting.     The  real  young  Leuca- 
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dians  are  believed  to  have  known  balls  hitherto  only  as 
historical  events,  and  those  who  had  been  educated  at 
Coriu,  though  more  instructed  by  experience,  were  by 
no  means  less  active  or  less  inclined  to  enjoy  themselves. 
I  was  much  struck  by  the  lai^  number  of  pleasing 
feces  among  the  young  ladies  present,  but  not  less  so 
by  the  feet  that  hardly  any  one  of  them  possessed  the 
slightest  degree  of  what  is  called  classical  beauty,  or 
Greek  style  of  countenance.  Their  style  was,  in  feet, 
much  more  t^t  of  Eastern  Italy  and  Veoice,  than  of 
Greece.  Some  of  the  prettiest  were  remarkable  for 
bright  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  though  lighter  and 
bluer  eyes  and  fine  complexion  were  numerous.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  town  were  also  strikingly  different  in 
physiognomy  firom  the  Greeks  of  the  villages,  the  latter 
much  better  representing  tiie  recognised  types  of  their 
country  people.  The  primates,  who  were  present, 
were  not  accompanied  by  wives  or  daughters ;  and  it 
was  considered  rather  a  stretch  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Resident  to  bring  together,  on  any  terms, 
in  a  ro«m  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  descendants 
of  old  Venetian  aristocracy,  these  real  indigais  of  the 
island,  who  had  so  long  been  depressed.  They  did 
not  join  in  the  regular  dances,  and  sat  all  together  in 
one  room,  scarcely  moving  the  whole  evening;  but, 
just  before  the  ball  broke  up,  a  request  was  made  that 
they  should  take  their  share,  and,  a  proper  instrument 
being  obtained,  they  fevoured  the  company  with  a 
specimen  of  the  remarkable  and  most  ancient  Romaika, 
a  curious  measured  movement,  probably  identical  with 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  certainly  handed  down  fix)m 
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very  remote  antiquity.  The  dance  was  thus  con- 
ducted:— A  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  were 
men,  stood  in  an  uneven  line,  and  each  took  hold  of  a 
handkerchief  held  by  his  next  neighbour  in  one  hand, 
and  held  a  handkerchief  in  the  other.  The  two  out- 
side bad,  of  course,  one  band  free.  All  then  moved, 
together  in  a  monotonous  step,  first  slowly  and  soon 
more  quickly.  They  rettuned  throughout  a  wavy  ser- 
pentine line,  chaagiog  every  instant,  and  fiwm  time  to 
time  the  dancer  at  one  end  would  detach  himself^  and 
perform  gesticulations  much  more  violent.  They  after- 
wards danced  again,  each  holding  the  sash  of  his  neigh- 
bour, but  all  the  eflfect  seemed  to  depend  on  the  wavy 
line  in  which  moved. 

Balls,  like  everything  else,  come  at  length  to  an  end; 
and,  by  half-past  four  o'clock,  a  long  line  of  ladies, 
escorted  "by  their  cavaliers,  might  have  been  seen  by 
the.  bright  moonlight  wending  their  way  to  their  homes. 
Wisely  vroipped  up,  so  that  nothing  vms  left  exposed 
but  the  tip  of  the  nose,  it  might  have  been  a  procession 
of  nuns,  or  an  eastern  pilgrimage.  Gradually,  all 
sounds  died  away,  and  the  morrow  of  the  wedding  was 
left  to  commence  its  history  of  happiness  or  disappoint- 
ment. If  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  half  the  civilised 
world  can  give  ht^pin^s,  the  former  is  insured. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  supper.  It  disap- 
peared as  if  by  ma^c,  and  hardly  left  a  trace  behind. 
Turkies  and  wild  boar,  jellies  and  cakes,  all  came  alike 
to  the  consumers.  The  great  majority  created  for  them- 
selves a  special  dispensation  &om  the  fierce  Lenten 
&st  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  and  allowed  them- 
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Belvea  tiiorongh  aijt^ment  of  the  good  things  provided 
for  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them 
ate  their  fill,  in  spite  of  the  unlucky  feet  that  Tuesday 
night  had  passed  into  Wednesday  morning  before  the 
meal  was  amiounced,  and  that  they  thus  greatly  in- 
creased the  enormity  they  were  committing.  To  the 
honour  of  human  nature  be  it  said  however,  that 
there  were  many  of  the  country  people  whose  corn- 
sciences  were  stronger  than  tiieir  appetites;  and  t^us, 
while  the  re^dents  in  town  devoured  all  before  tiiem, 
I  observed  some,  and  knew  of  other  excellent,  but 
superstitious  men,  who  would  touch  nothing  but  bread, 
nuts,  olives  and  oranges.  One,  in  particular,  an  old 
man,  after  supping  in  this  way,  and  sitting  np  all 
night,  followed  me  on  foot  the  next  day  to  a  mountain 
top,  half-a-day's  journey  from  the  town,  and,  afi^-  thia 
act  of  politeness  (for  his  attendance  was  nothing  more 
than  a  compliment  to  me,  as  the  friend  and  guest  of 
the  Resident),  he  stiU  would  take  no  other  breakfest 
than  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  looked  worn  and  exhausted, 
as  he  well  might;  and  one  could  not  help  respecting 
his  scruples  of  conscience  thus  acted  cm  at  extr^ne 
personal  inconvenience,  and  with  an  example  of  such 
different  conduct  before  his  eyes.  This  man  was 
wealthy,  and  lived  on  his  own  estate. 

The  final  event  of  tiie  celebration  of  the  festival  took 
place  the  next  night;  and,  certainly,  the  illumination 
of  the  town  did  the  greatest  credit  to  the  lo^ty  and 
good  taste  of  all  the  inhabitants.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  was  universal.  Hardly  any  one  was  so 
poor,  that  he  could  not  show  by  a  little  lamp  of  some 
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kind,  placed  ia  a  prominent  podtion,  that  he  partook 
of  the  general  feeling. 

All  the  principal  public  buildings  were  lighted  at 
the  expense  of  the  municipality ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
Keaid^it  and  R^ent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  place,  were  resplendent.  The  effect 
was  not  broken  by  street  lamps,  of  which  there  are 
hardly  any. 

The  Resident's  houae,  situated  between  what  may  be 
called  the  Law  Courts  and  tlie  schools  of  the  town, 
forms,  with  these,  a  long  uninterrupted  line,  occupying 
the  whole  of  a  terrace  looking  towards  the  lagoon,  and 
with  only  a  few  houses  opposite  the  schools.  Tlus 
terrace  is  seen  at  a  distance,  and  is  detached  from  the 
town.  Every  window  lighted  with  candles,  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  lamps  on  the  balconies  of  the  upper 
rooms,  each  doorway  matted  by  a  large  arch  of  light, 
and  some  coloured  lights  ingeniously  placed  in  a  row 
of  vases  on  the  balcony  of  the  Residence,  formed  a 
cmnbination,  which,  for  umplicit^  and  effect,  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  Even  transparencies  were  not 
wanting;  one  being  placed  in  each  of  the  windows  of 
the  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor.  Wonderful 
transparencies  they  were ;  and  they  were  as  much  ad- 
mired as  they  deserved.  They  quite  carried  the  palm 
over  all  other  attempts,  and  ensured  the  Resident  the 
credit  of  having  excelled  everybody.  One  was  a  not 
nnfamilmr  representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, a  legend  as  well  known  in  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
in  England.  The  drawing  was  very  fidrly  done.  The 
other  was  a  sketch  of  Sappho,  floating  majestically  away 
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from  a  celebrated  cliff,  bearing  her  name,  firomwhoice 
she  is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  where 
there  still  remain  fragments  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo.  Dressed  in  one  long  lemon-coloured  garment, 
of  which  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  those 
invmted  to  cover  the  youngest  babies,  this  classical 
young  lady  has  already  left  earth  behind  her,  and  has 
nearly  reached  the  main  top  of  a  British  vessd  of  war 
floating  in  the  blue  water  below.  The  royal  standard 
of  England  Ib  of  course  flying  at  the  mast  head,  and 
one  solitary  British  tar,  with  glazed  hat,  blue  jacket 
and  white  trousers,  is  energetically  dancing  a  hornpipe, 
in  anticipation  of  her  arriTal.  Brit^  protection  to 
the  sons  of  Apollo,  thus  worthily  represented,  was  a 
fertile  source  of  the  loudest  expressions  of  delight 
from  aU  who  passed;  perhaps  not  the  less  so,  as  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  genius. 

The  Market  Place  was  the  next  in  importance  of 
the  i^uminations  of  the  evening.  Continuous  lines  of 
lamps  here,  also,  produced  a  fine  effect,  especially  when 
straight,  and  not  too  close.  This  was  the  style  gene- 
rally selected,  and  was  wonderfiilly  effective,  the  broken 
outline  of  the  architecture  of  the  place,  and  the  £tct 
that  few  of  the  houses  are  exact  counterparts  of  their 
neighbours,  preventing  the  smallest  approach  to  mo- 
notony. I  had,  indeed,  no  idea  that  the  fonos  of  the 
houses  were  so  picturesque,  until  I  saw  them  thus  in- 
^cated. 

Although  candles  were  used  in  many  windows,  the 
great  effects  in  all  these  cases  were  prodtAed  by  lamps, 
of  which  three  kinds  were  employed.     One — ^the  best 
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known,  readieet,  and  most  usoal,  conmsted  of  common 
tumblers  half  filled  with  water,  on  wluch  cul  was 
pom%d.  Snudl  wicks,  passing  through  coi^  were 
floated  on  the  oil;  and  the  oil  used  being  the  oUve 
oil  of  the  country,  it  burnt  with  a  pure,  blight,  clear 
flame  that  was  extremely  pretty. 

When  all  the  tmnblers  in  the  town  had  been  bought 
up,  an  ingenious  potter  manu&ctured  and  sold  a  mul- 
titude of  litUe  lamps  of  the  prettiest  antique  form 
imaginable.  I  doubt  whether  anything  better  de- 
signed was  done  anywhere.  But  neither  was  this 
enough;  and,  at  last,  a  tinman  entered  the  field,  and, 
by  stamping  out  little  saucers  of  tin  plate  with  a  small 
lip,  which  he  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  three  farthings 
a  inece,  this  patriot  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  met  the  demand  that  had  arisen.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  were  turned  out  in  a  few  hours;  and 
they  answered  all  the  purpose,  so  long  as  the  weather 
was  fine.  Most  fortunately,  the  evening  turned  out 
clear,  calm,  and  warm;  and  the  whole  population  was 
in  the  streets  from  dusk  till  ten  o'clock.  From  time 
to  time,  a  band  of  mudc  was  heard,  and  everybody 
was  delighted. 

I  have  omitted  to  describe  the  illumination  of  the 
>*  Bazaar,"  as  the  Regent  Street  of  Santa  Maura  is 
called.  It  is  t^e  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
town,  which  it  crosses  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and 
I  believe  there  was  not  in  its  whole  length  one  shop 
or  shed,  however  poor,  that  was  not  lighted  up.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  designs,  which  would,  most  likely, 
have  fiiiled,  though  for  want  of  experience  rather  than 
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fix)m  absence  of  taste ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  variety^ 
and  abundance  of  light.  Regent  Street,  no  doubt,  is 
wider  and  longer,  and  looted  more  brilliant  in  its  gas, 
and  more  elaborate  in  its  costly  decorations,  but  I 
doubt  whether,  in  proportion  to  its  resources  and 
means,  our  little  Bazaar  and  its  inhabitants — repre- 
senting the  poor  widow  with  her  mite — did  not  exert 
themselves  as  much  and  make  as  much  sacrifice  in 
honour  of  the  Queen  and  her  son  on  this  occadon  as 
any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  islands  that  prosper  and 
are  happy  under  her  much-loved  sway. 

In  this  true  history  of  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
loyalty,  good  feeling,  and  affection,  on  an  occasion 
fraught  with  interest  to  every  one  connected  with 
England,  however  remotely,  there  lies  a  moral  that 
has  special  reference  to  tlie  group  of  dependencies,  of 
which  the  island  of  Sante  Maura  is  one.  Although  it 
is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  Ionian  Islands,  for 
various  reasons  and  at  various  times,  have  intimated  a 
strong  denre  that  they  should  fonn  part  of  a  free 
Greek  people,  it  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  dislike,  distrust,  or  object  to  the  government  of 
England.  England  and  the  English  are  well  liked,  and 
are  respected  for  their  solid  qualities.  They  are  not 
always  popular,  for  an  Englishman  abroad  has  the  art 
of  seeming  supercilious,  and  his  reserve  is  taken  for 
pride ;  but  when  occasion  arises,  and  when,  as  is  the 
case  in  Santa  Maura,  the  highest  English  authority  is 
a  prudent,  considerate,  firm,  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
imderstanding  the  people  and  understood  by  them,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  influence 
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he  poaseeues  or  the  good  feeling  reflected  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  his  country.  Whenever  the 
right  person  m  selected  to  hold  authority,  England 
need  fear  nothing.  Her  only  danger  liea  in  the 
placing  of  weak,  idle,  incompetent  oflficers  in  posts 
where  individual  character  and  influence  have  weight. 
Numratjus  illustrations  of  this  truth  might  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Septinsular  Republic  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  I  beheve  that,  in  spite 
of  many  mistakes  cm  our  part,  there  -will  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants  a  general  feeling  of  admiration 
and  respect,  if  not  of  affection,  for  the  western  race, 
who  have  dwelt  among  them  and  who  have  ruled  them 
without  domineering  over  them. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THB   OVraUKTa   of   the    TOWM — the    ANCIKNT   CITT  op  LKDCA8 

THE    HONEY-BEE    AND    THB    BEEHIVES    AllONQ    THE    BUINB 

POSITION   OP   THE   ANCIENT   LEUCAS — ANTIQUITIES   OP   THE 

ISLAND— CULTIVATION  OP  THE  OLITE — EFFECT  OF  EAKTH- 
qUAKE  ACTION — THE  BOADS  TO  MOUNT  8KABUB— THE  EETTLE- 

BHAPED     VALLETS BCAKU8 ITS       HONABTEBT     AND      ILEX 

P0BE8T THE  BOSFlTALltr    OF    THE    HONKS THE    BOULDZX, 

THE  CHAPEL,  THE  KYSTERIOUB  WELL,  AND   THE  OOAT  SHED 

THB  SHADY  WALKS  NEAB  THE  TOWN — THE  VILLAGES  IN  THE 
0UTBKIBT8 — ^ACCOUNT  OF  FHBENE,  OB  TBINI — THE  BEDS  OF 
THE  STREAMS  NEAK  THE  HILLS  APTEB  ILAIN'~THB  BUINS  IN 
THE   OLIVE   OBOVE8  AND  THEIB  HODEBN  USES — THE  TUBKI8H 

WELL  AND  THE   CAPES  OF  THE  OBOVEB MECHANICAL  BE8ULT 

OF  THE  OBOWTB  OF  THB  OLIVE  IN  UNDBBHINING  OLD  WALLS 
UEOANIBl  AND  OTHBB  ISLANDS. 

Immediately  outside  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  we 
enter  a  tract  occupied  chiefly  by  olive  groves  and 
enclosed  gardens.  These  outskirts  are  almost  without 
inhabitants,  for  the  town  itself  is  not  only  small,  but 
it  is  not  straggling,  and  no  houses  extend  beyond  the 
last  of  those  that  form  the  main  street.     We  pass, 
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in  &ct,  immediately  into  the  oliye  groves  on  the  right 
and  the  gardeoB  on  the  left.  The  former  I  have 
ahready  mentioned,  and  shall  allude  to  again  imme- 
diately; the  latter  are  evidently  very  productive,  and 
go  down  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Tivater.  One  branch 
of  a  small  stream  (one  of  ihe  largest  in  the  north  of 
the  island)  passes  through  these  gardens,  and  from 
time  to  time  enables  the  owners  to  irrigate  them ;  and 
there  are  a  few  strong  springs  turning  mills  that 
come  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  assist  the  supply 
of  water.  But  generally  during  summer  the  stream 
is  altogetiier  absent,  and  spring  water  alone  is  available 
for  all  purposes.  Part  of  the  water  of  these  springs 
is  conveyed  to  the  town,  as  in  Coriu,  by  a  system  of 
conduits;  but  as  the  distance  is  much  less  than  in  the 
mster  island,  the  engineering  works  have  involved  no 
difficulty.     The  water  is  calcareous. 

The  cultivation  of  the  gardens  and  grounds,  as 
observable  around  the  town  of  Santa  Maura,  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  that  seen  in  the  island  of  Corfu. 
The  work  is  done  in  better  style,  the  limits  of  pro- 
perty are  marked,  and  the  crops  obtained  are  said  to 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  proportioimbly  larger  and  more 
profitable.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  are  especially  abundant, 
and  excellent.  The  date  ripens,  though  not  well.  In 
May  there  are  already  fruits  ready  for  the  table,  and 
the  supply  continues  abundant  and  varied  till  late  in 
autumn,  when  the  orange  only  remmns  to  carry  on 
tiie  supply  till  the  next  season.  Figs,  grapes,  currant- 
grapes,  pomegranates,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
quinces,  and  many  others,  all  ripen  to  perfection. 
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There  is  no  want  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amaxiki  in  whatever  direction  we  turn,  and  to 
whatever  subject  of  ancient  or  modem  history,  anti- 
quities, picturesque  scenery,  or  natural  history,  the 
attention  and  taste  of  the  traveller  may  be  directed. 
I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  walks,  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  island  and  the  country. 

The  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  town  of  Leucas  are 
among  the  first  objects  of  attraction ;  and  on  the  way 
to  see  them  one  is  struck  by  ihe  neat  and  well  cared 
fisr  appearance  of  the  country.  The  old  Greek  town 
was  built  on  one  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  em- 
bracing not  only  the  lagoon  but  the  large  tract  of 
richly  cultivated  plain  around.  All  this  at  some 
former  period  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  at 
least  half  the  space  is  now  covered  with  olive  trees, 
which  yield  every  second  year  an  important  crop.  Esti- 
mating roughly,  there  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  fine  trees  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and-  the 
crop  is  exceedtDgly  valuable,  though,  unfortunately, 
very  speculative.  I  have  already  observed,  and 
must  now  repeat,  that  in  this  island  property  of  all 
kinds  is  more  cared  for,  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
work  is  much  more  advanced  than  in  Corfu.  The 
oUve  trees  are  kept  in  good  order,  the  dead  wood 
being  removed  every  spring;  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  annually  laid  bare  and  manured;  the  properties 
are  all  carefiilly  marked,  generally  by  trenches,  but 
sometimes  by  walls,  and  the  groimd  under  the  trees  is 
often  rendered  available  for  other  crops  instead  of 
being  left  to  run  to  waste,  or  covered  by  all  kinds  of 
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weeds.  Sheep  are  often  seen  feeding  in  these  locali- 
ties. 

The  field  work  in  Santa  Maura  is  also  neater  and 
cleaner  than  in  Corfu,  and  the  people  are  said  to  be 
more  intelligent  as  well  as  better  off.  The  crops  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  looked  healthy,  and  were  well 
advanced,  in  spite  of  an  unusual  drought  from  which 
the  land  was  suffering. 

The  first  thing  one  sees  of  ancient  Leucas  is  a 
Cyclopean  wall,  of  great  beauty,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Nerikos  was  built. 
This  wall  may  be  traced  at  intervals  all  round  the 
old  town,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  lowest  of  several  that 
rise  in  successive  steps,  or  terraces,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  ground.  The  part  first  met  with  is  for  at 
least  thirty  yards  in  a  very  good  state.  The  stones 
are  for  the  most  part  closely  fitted,  so  closely,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife 
between  them ;  but  some  of  the  blocks  certainly  con- 
tain fifty  cubic  feet,  and  must  weigh  more  than  two 
and  a-balf  tons.  They  consist  of  the  white  limestone 
of  which  the  hill  is  composed,  but  this  stone  contains 
numerous  flints  and  lumps  of  chert,  and  is  trouble- 
some to  cut  by  the  tools  now  used  owing  to  its  irre- 
gular hardness. 

Past  this  firagment  of  wall,  wluch  is,  indeed^  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other,  one  emerges  on  a 
rocky,  bare-looking  hill,  and  a  few  modem  cottages 
with  a  bee  garden.  The  people  I  found  very  fiiendly, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  one  of  their 
cottages.     But  first,   I  must  say  a  word  on  a  bee 
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garden  which  met  my  eye  on  climluug  the  old  wall  of 
colossal  stoDes  that  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Bees  are  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  have  been  ao 
from  time  immemoml.  The  great  extent  of  lime- 
stone, of  which  almost  the  whole  country  is  made  up, 
the  Toc^  and  fragmentary  state  of  the  rock,  which  is 
eminently  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  those  flowering 
herbs  that  bees  most  delight  in,  and  tiiat  conununicate 
the  most  pungent  flavour  to  the  honey,  and  the  &ct 
that,  once  established,  bees  give  little  or  no  trouble,  are 
all  reasons  why  these  useful  insects  should  be  encou' 
raged.  The  honeys  of  Hybla  and  Hymettus  are  at 
this  day  almost  as  celebrated  a^  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  classical  Greek  poets;  the  honeys  of  Cerigo,  of 
Zante,  and  many  other  places  continental  and  insular, 
are  all  fine,  and  each  has  its  admirers.  The  honey  of 
Leucadia  is  perhaps  almost  as  good  as  any,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  bees  that  fed  Ulysses  deserve  some 
consideration.  I  was  interested,  then,  in  the  little  bee 
garden  on  t^e  site  of  the  old  city  of  Leucas.  It  was  a 
rocky,  barren-looking  spot,  and  did  not  at  first  sight 
seem  very  promising,  for  the  whole  ground,  for  a 
great  distance  around,  looks  naked,  and  without  vege- 
tation. But  it  is  not  really  so.  Every  little  crevice 
or  interval  between  two  stones,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  not  a  few  holes  made  by  vegetation  in  the 
soUd  rock  itself,  contain  some  little  flowering  plant 
especially  patronised  by  the  honey-bee.  I  was  not 
much  surprised,  therefore,  to  see  the  bees,  but  the 
hives  cather  puzzled  me  at  first.     They  consist  of 
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small  obloDg  boxes  placed  on  end  on  a  low  stone,  each 
box  being  covered  by  two  or  three  tiles,  evidently  to 
keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  smnmer.  Two  round 
holes,  each  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  sufficed  for 
the  bees  to  enter  and  emerge,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter  much  where  these  holes  were  pierced.  The 
boxes  were  run  together  in  the  roughest  mwiner,  and 
seemed  to  have  two  or  three  cross  sticks  within  them. 
Tbey  were  placed  not  two  feet  apart,  and  each  box 
was  about  twenty  inches  high,  and  nine  inches  square 
in  section.  The  bees  were  exceedingly  busy,  and 
perfectly  good-tempered. 

I  noticed  among  the  bee  plants  that  there  was  an 
enormous  quantity  of  a  large  kind  of  rosemary,  of 
which  t^e  spikes  of  flower  were  so  lai^  and  nu- 
merous as  to  conceal  the  leaves;  there  is  also  an  abun-* 
dant  supply  of  sage  on  all  the  rocks. 

In  the  way  of  actual  remains,  there  is  not  much 
now  to  be  found  at  Leucas,  with  the  exception  c^ 
nuned  walls;  these,  indeed,  are  met  with  in  abun- 
dance, and  are  interesting,  as  presenting  all  the  various 
styles  of  construction,  from  the  early  Greek  to  the 
time  when  Kome  was  exercising  its  influence.  As  in 
Corfii,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  old  cities  on  the 
same  site,  one  very  early,  the  other  about  the  second 
centuty  before  Christ.  Most  of  the  material  that  re- 
mained available  of  the  former  was  worked  up  in  con- 
structing the  latter,  and  thus,  practically,  it  is  the 
fragments  of  the  latter  city  that  we  meet  with  every- 
where. Coins  and  pottery  of  both  periods  are  ob- 
tained, though  rarely ;  and  now  and  then  fragments  of 
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Btone  with  inscriptions.  Works  of  art  in  sculptured 
marble  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  this  somewhat 
remote  comer.  Of  the  few  things  titat  have  been 
found,  some  are  cxirious  enough.  Within  the  walls, 
at  various  places,  are  several  excavations,  and  one  or 
two  good  remains  of  a  line  of  foundations  with  large 
squared  stones.  The  excavations  include  a  singularly 
small  adit,  or  tunnel,  run  into  the  solid  limestone  for 
a  long  distance,  and  communicating  (apparently  with 
intention)  with  the  outer  air  at  several  points.  This 
tunnel  is  admirably  constructed  with  a  vaulted  roo^ 
but  it  LB  so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  seems  imposdble 
that  a  man  of  ordinaiy  dze  could  have  used  tools  to 
work  in  it.  It  is  not  more  than  about  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  about  three  feet  high,  dimensiona  that  seem 
almost  impossible.  There  are  other  larger  and  less 
perfect  adits  offering  fewer  difficulties  of  construction, 
and  a  few  well-cut  chambers  in  the  rock,  not  communi- 
cating  with  each  other,  no  doubt  used  either  as  vaults, 
cellars,  or  priscms,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous  chambCTS 
for  storing  grain,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  of  the 
shape  of  large  jars  formerly  used  by  the  Homans  and 
still  used  in  Spain,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Those  at  Leucas  are  just  lai^ 
enough  at  top  to  admit  of  being  entered  by  a  man; 
but  inside  they  are  from  ten  to  fii^n  feet  diameter, 
and  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep:  they  seem  to  have  been 
lined  with  cement,  the  sur&u:e  within  hang  beauti- 
fully smooth. 

An   afternoon  is  pleasantly    spent   in   ^vandcring 
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among  these  few  but  curions  .remimscencea  of  a  past 
age.  The  distance  firom  the  town  is  within  a  walk, 
and  lies  through  rich  gardens  and  oUve  groves. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  .to  whether  the 
more  modem  city  of  Leucas,  established  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  was  not  on.  the  lower  ground  between 
the  hill  and  the  sea,  the  real  isthmuB  of  the  ancients 
being  between  the  little  building  called  Fort  Alex- 
ander and  the  village  of  Paleocaglia  opposite  on  the 
main  land.  No  doubt  at  this  p<unt  the  channel  is 
very  narrow,  though  the  distance  across  is  still  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  yards,  but  no  natural 
cause  is  likely  to  have  removed  an  isthmus  if  <mce 
existing  there.  All  the  tendencies  are  rather  to  choke 
up  than  to  widen  such  a  passage,  and  if  at  the  present 
day  the  channel  were  closed,  the  waters  in  the  lagoon 
would  cert^nly  evaporate  very  rapidly,  and  probably 
induce  a  current  from  the  north  by  Teki  Castle,  deep* 
ening  that  channel.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  istiunus  can  have  disappeared  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  either  spot,  without  some  depres- 
sion connected  with  earthquake  movements,  and  had  any 
such  event  taken  place,  we  should  look  for  evidence  of 
it  in  the  place  where  the  vmter  is  now  most  shallow 
and  deepens  slowly  in  all  directions  rather  than  where 
it  is  deep  and  deepens  rapidly  in  one  direction  only,  as 
is  the  case  near  Fort  Alexander.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  a  depression  to  cause  a  neck  of  land  to  be 
converted  suddenly  into  a  deep  channel,  except  where 
a  strong  current  or  a  heavy  tidal  wave  is  at  hand  to 
remove  to  a  distance  all  the  detritus,  and  increase  a 
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chaEinel  once  made.  The  tendencies  here  are  in  the 
oppoeite  direction,  owing  to  the  r^id  accumulaitaon  of 
transported  matter.  This  clearly  shows  that  an  isth- 
mus if  it  were  once  formed  near  the  latt«r  place,  must 
tend  to  be  rapidly  enlarged,  and  could  hardly  become 
obliterated.  If  it  is  remembered  that  every  south 
wind  that  blows  drifts  into  such  a  channel  from  the 
south,  a  quantity  of  silt  which  cannot  but  be  deposited 
before  it  is  carried  through  to  Tekl  Castle,  and  that 
every  north  wind  must  drive  other  silt  in  the  opposite 
direction,  both  meeting  in  the  lagoon,  it  is  clear  that, 
unless  it  were  carried  through  a  deep  channel  and 
deposited  at  the  other  end  in  deep  water,  no  canal  or 
natural  cut  could  long  remain  open  without  being 
kept  clear  by  artificial  means,  and  that  no  isthmus 
once  existing  at  this  southerly  point  could  be  natu- 
rally removed.  After  all,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  exceedingly  shallow,  fordable  channel  to  the 
north  might  have  existed  as  it  is  now  even  at  the  time 
when  it  is  described  aa  an  isthmus.  It  is  still  so  easy 
to  traverse,  that  even  a  chUd  might,  with  care,  be 
enabled  to  walk  across  the  ford;  and  there  are  num- 
bers of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  first  Greek  revolution  of 
modem  times,  thus  succeeded  in  securing  the  shelter 
of  the  British  flag  when  disposed  to  do  so.  The  depth 
at  the  other  end  of  the  channel,  or  rather  outside  die 
lagoon  to  the  south,  is  quite  enough  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  there  are  here  no  remans  of  a  broken  c(mi- 
munication. 

Besides  Leucas,  there  are  other  places  in  the  island 
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where  remains  of  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities  have 
been  found ;  and,  &om  time  to  time,  collections  of  an- 
tiquities have  been  made.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  these  have  been  distributed,  and  that  now  no  one 
on  tlie  spot  possesses  more  than  very  meagre  and  com- 
paratively valueless  examples.  The  various  articles  of 
which  I  heard,  include  funereal  and  other  yaaes ;  small 
articles  <^  pottery,  chiefly  such  as  were  used  in  funeral 
ceremraiies;  lamps,  and  small  statuettes.  These  are 
the  meet  common ;  but  medals  are  not  rare,  and  possess 
some  interest;  slabs  with  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the 
second  city,  and  a  few  other  objects,  more  curious  than 
valuable,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  one  or 
two  gentlemen  in  the  town,  but  they  call  for  special 
description.  A  few  bronzes  have  been  turned  up  at 
times;  but  considering  that  a  cily  existed  for  two 
titoosand  years  on  the  hill,  where  now  hardly  one 
Btcme  is  left  upon  another,  it  is  certain  that  larger  and 
more  important  antiquities  might  have  been  expected. 
Perfaf^s  one  reason  of  their  rarity  is  the  state  of  the 
rock  and  the  absence  of  any  depth  of  soil  in  which 
objects  of  moderate  mze  might  lie  concealed.  The 
completeness  of  the  desolation  is  almost  startling;  for 
over  almost  the  whole  area,  nothing  can  be  detected 
above  ground  but  fragments  of  the  walls. 

The  style  of  art  exhibited  in  the  antiquities  is  not 
of  the  highest  order,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected. 
Most  of  the  remuns  are  funereal ;  but  ev^i  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  dead  have  not  often  been  met  with, 
and  a  few  vases,  partly  filled  with  calcined  bones,  in- 
dicate the  reason  why  there  are  no  sepulchres.     A 
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minute  nlver  coin  is  common  enough.  It  is  the  coin 
usually  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead. 

Medals  have  at  one  time  been  more  commonly 
found  than  they  are  now  at  Leucas  and  other  places  in 
Santa  Maura,  and  many  of  them  seem  interesting.  A 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  in  Padua  in  1815 ; 
and,  since  then,  additional  medals  have  been  found. 
Some  few  of  these  are  very  ancient,  the  letters  on  the 
l^end  being  of  a  form  different  from  that  afterwards 
used.  In  some,  the  writing  is  from  right  to  left,  in- 
stead of  in  the  usual  way ;  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
second  city  of  Leucas,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Many  of  them  ex- 
hibit, on  one  fece,  the  prow  of  a  galley;  many  more 
a  Pegasus,  or  winged  horse;  and  many  the  club  of 
Hercules.  Heads  of  ApoUo,  Miuerva,  and  Diana, 
seem  also  common.  Many  of  them  have  the  name 
AHTKAJIfiN,  or  part  of  it,  in  characters  of  the 
ordinary  form.  Indications  of  the  story  of  Sappho 
appear,  also,  on  some  of  the  medals;  but  they  are 
rather  doubtfully  expressed. 

The  houses  of  the  villagers  near  the  town  of  Santa 
Maura  are  small,  but  remarkably  neat,  and  perfectly 
clean.  I  visited  one,  consisting  of  a  single  room  and 
a  very  small  dark  shed  adjacent,  used,  apparently,  for 
the  oven,  and  for  holding  tools  and  oth^  odds  and 
ends.  The  rocon  had  an  unglazed  window,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  floor 
Tiras  earthen,  but  scrupulously  clean.  There  were 
two  large  double  beds,  very  comfortable  looking,  and 
provided  with    really  handsome  counterpanes;    two 
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good  and  lai^e  chests;  a  table  covered  with  tin  and 
brass  cooking  utensils ;  a  small  fire-place  in  the  comer ; 
8  namber  of  jars  and  bottles,  and  some  other  odds  and 
Olds.  This  house  was  occupied  by  two  &milies;  but 
whether  they  were  two  generatioDB  of  the  same  &mily, 
or  other  relations,  I  did  not  make  out.  The  roof  was 
moderately  high  pitched,  and  the  rafters  were  strewn 
with  a  large  kind  of  reed,  forming  a  kind  of  floor,  on 
vdiich  stores  of  various  kinds  could  be  kept.  I  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  house,  and  sat  down,  than  coffee 
was  offered;  and  as  I  would  not  give  them  the  trouble 
to  make  that,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  taste  a 
glass  of  raM,  the  spirituous  drink  of  ike  country  and 
of  Greece.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  inclined  to  do  more 
than  sip  it,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  olives  had 
long  been  ripe,  and  ought  to  have  been  made  into  oU 
some  months  before,  I  found  one  oil-mill,  close  to  the 
town,  at  which  work  was  still  going  on.  The  process 
tiiere  adopted  was  singularly  inartificial,  but  is  little 
varied,  even  in  the  best  establidmients.  The  fruit  is 
not  collected  till  quite  ripe,  and  is  then  <^£n  kept  for 
some  time.  Within  a  shed,  a  lai^e  and  wide  cylin- 
drical stone  was  revolving  upon  its  edge,  on  a  flat 
stone  table.  The  olives  being  thrown  on  this  table 
are  swept  with  little  rods  under  the  vertical  stone, 
which  ia  turned  by  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass.  They  thus 
become  crushed,  and  a  portion  of  the  oil  runs  off;  and 
the  operation  is  continued  tiU  they  are  thought  fit  for 
squeezing.  The  crushed  mass  is  transferred  to  small 
round  baskets,  made  of  soft  grass  or  matting,  and  rather 
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Bmaller  at  the  opening  than  within.  A  number  of 
these  are  placed  upon  each  oUier  in  a  frame,  and  a 
powerful  presaure  is  produced  by  a  strong  and  lai^ 
wooden  screw,  worked  by  leverage.  The  oil  is  thus 
squeezed  out,  and  runs  down  throu^  a  spout  into  a 
trough.  Nothing  can  be  imaged  more  unplessimt 
than  the  appearance  of  this  product;  but  it  is  put  into 
jars  to  settle,  and  afterwards  drawn  off  fine  into  skins 
or  barrels.  The  cru^ed  and  sqaeezed  cake  that  re- 
mains after  pressing,  and  which  ought,  if  propeiiy 
pressed,  to  be  as  hard  as  wood,  is  of  loose  texture, 
and  full  of  oU.  It  is  used  as  fuel.  Ko  doubt,  in 
some  of  the  larger  establishments,  the  mechanical 
apparatus  is  on  a  better  scale,  but  the  piinciple  Is 
the  same,  and  the  result  is  not  satiafitctory  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  Santa  Maura,  which  also  grows  cur- 
rants  and  sells  wine,  exports  its  thirty  thousand  barrels 
of  oil,  and  provides,  also,  a  supply  of  no  Hmall  magni- 
tude for  its  native  inhabitants. 

Very  primitive  little  com  mills  are  dotted  about, — 
some  worked  by  wind,  some  by  water.  The  former 
are  on  the  spit  of  sand  separating  the  lagoon  from  the 
open  sea. — the  latter  are  wherever  a  suitable  fitll  of 
water  can  be  secured.  The  little  water  mills  cfmaist 
only  of  a  pair  of  stones  of  very  moderate  size,  with  a 
little  feeding  hopper,  and  a  box  for  the  flour  as  it 
emerges.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  classical 
and  inartificial;  each  person  bringing  his  measure  of 
Indian  com,  waiting  his  turn  to  grind,  looking  on 
duimg  the  grindiog,  and  carrying  away  his  flour  on 
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his  back.  There  is  always  a  little  group  of  idlers  to 
be  seen  gosaping  in  these  mills.  Horizontal  and  un- 
dershot wheels  seem  most  common;  and,  indeed,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  others  exist. 

A  stroll  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  town  of  Amaxifci 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  naturalist  and 
geologist.  Sea-weeds  are  not  abundant;  but  there  are 
some  interesting  species.  Large  sponges  are  occasion-' 
ally  thrown  up,  and  sea-eggs — their  spines  of  the  richest 
blue  colour — are  common.  They  and  other  shell-fish 
— such  as  the  pinna  and  a  species  of  spondylus — are 
liked  as  food  by  the  islanders,  though  Uiere  is  an  un- 
pleasant and  prevalent  idea  that  they  disagree  with 
strangers. 

A  very  curious  and  completely  honey-combed  kind 
<^  limestone  is  seen  on  the  sea  shore;  and  a  rich 
variety  of  flinte,  jaspers,  cherts,  agates,  and  otiier 
forms  of  silica  may  be  found  there.  These  have  been 
washed  out  of  the  compact  cherty  limestone  that  forms 
the  chief  mass  of  the  rock,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  mliceous  stones  has  been  preserved  than 
of  the  calcweoua  in  this  reconstructed  rock,  owing 
to  the  greater  hardness  of  the  former.  The  occa- 
sional presence  of  large  angular  blocks,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  roonded  boulders  of  unaltered  and  compact 
limestone,  clearly  indicate  the  origin  of  the  conglo- 


There  is  an  interesting  iralk  from  Amaxiki  towards 
tlte  sontii  through  the  olive  groves  and  past  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  old  city,  past  a  fbun- 
tiun  of  the  period  of  the  later  city  of  Leucas,  and  then 
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between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  sea  to  a  curious 
hill  having  a  &ce  of  conglomerate  rock  dipping  to- 
wards  the  sea  at  a  high  angle.  Throughout  this  tract 
the  low  land  is  on  a  gentle  slope,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  about  thirteen  feet  above  the  present  sea  level ; 
but  at  the  last  hill  the  conglomerate  is  thrown  up  to 
a  height  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  This  evidently 
belongs  to  a  different  and  earher  elevation.  The  last 
movement  was  no  doubt  slow,  and  may  be  going  on 
now._  It  certainly  has  taken  some  thousands  of  years 
to  rise  the  last  thirteen  feet,  since  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  had  commenced  long  before  the  first 
Greek  city  was  founded.  The  other  belongs  to  a 
period  when  all  was  under  water. 

That  this  latter  change  is  quite  unconnected  with 
the  earthquake  disturbances  that  have  troubled  all  the 
Ionian  islands  for  many  years,  but  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  southerly  groups,  is  more  than  pro- 
bable. It  is,  as  I  shall  presently  explain,  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  exposure  of  the  mountain  eddes  and 
tops  to  the  effect  of  ram  and  atmosphere,  lasting 
for  a  long  while,  and  always  proceeding  on  a  large 
scale. 

An  important  and  interesting  question  axises  here 
as  to  the  efiect  of  the  earthquake  shocks  in  producing 
permanent  elevation  or  depression  on  the  coast  of 
Leucadia.  That  all  the  chief  results  obtained  are  due 
to  silting  up  and  not  to  earthquake  action,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever;  and  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  elevation.  Indeed,  I  think  that  if  there  had 
been  elevation,  it  could  haixlly  have  &iled  to  affect  the 
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whole  plun  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  so  that 
Amaxiki  itself  would  have  been  lifted,  and  the  walls 
of  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura  must  also  have  been 
affected.  Neither  of  them  shows  marks  of  having 
once  been  lower  than  they  now  are,  nor  is  any  change 
of  level  perceptible  in  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct  con- 
structed by  the  Turks  and  destroyed  in  1825.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  proof  of  depression;  no 
doubt  evidence  of  this  change  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  that  of  elevation;  but,  apart  &om  the 
unmistokeable  &ct  that  the  lagoon  is  rapidly  filling 
up,  nather  the  piers  of  the  aqueduct,  the  spit  of  sand, 
nor  the  cliffis  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lagoon, 
show  indications  of  such  phenomena. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  to  assume  that  the  earthquakes 
have  been  ample  vibrations  producing  no  permanent 
result;  and  that  the  changes  recorded  are  due  to  a 
natural  accumulation  of  detritas,  partly  owing  to  the 
position  of  tiie  island  in  reference  to  the  mainland. 
Gtological  changes  of  very  great  extent  have  taken 
place  within  the  later  tertiary  period,  and  these  may 
have  produced  the  ori^nal  separation  of  tiie  island 
from  Greece,  for  they  have  thrown  up  the  east  coast 
at  an  angle  of  twMity  or  thirty  degrees,  or  even 
more,  thick  beds  formed  in  the  sea  being  now  two 
thousand  feet  above  it.  Since  that  elevation,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  fill  up  with  detritus  and  silt  the 
laige  gap  then  made.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  great  coast  elevation  was  an  operation  that  took  a 
long  while  to  bring  about,  and  that  it  has  been  long 
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since  completed.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  great 
change  of  a  paroxysmal  character  has  taken  place 
within  the  latest  of  the  great  geological  periods. 

A  ride  into  the  country  reveals  one  great  want  erf 
Leucadia,  for  the  roads  are  very  bad.  It  is  true  that 
several  good  roads  have  been  commenced;  but  it  is 
thankless  work,  for  the  whole  communication  being 
kept  up  by  horses  and  mules,  the  old  steep  mountain 
paths  tare  used,  and  will  continue  to  be  used,  until 
carri^es  can  be  taken  to  the  different  vilbgea.  As 
the  island  is  very  mountainous,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  result  would  justify  the  cost.  Certainly, 
the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  tried  should  the 
island  pass  from  under  British  rule. 

Very  soon  after  quitting  Amaxild  in  any  direction 
towards  the  interior,  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the 
strip  of  low  cultivated  land  near  the  sea,  and  rise 
upon  rough  and  steep  hills,  full  of  broken  rock,  and 
thoroughly  wild  and  picturesque.  But  it  is  not  here 
as  in  Corfu.  These  mounts  sides  are  carefully  and 
well  cultivated,  vines  cover  every  available  spot,  aim 
crops  are  seen  here  and  there,  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
soil  Mid  economise  space,  the  whole  hill  sides,  even  to 
a  great  altitude,  are  most  carefully  terraced.  Thus, 
though  there  are  fewer  oUves,  and  this  picturesque 
tree  is  rarely  seen  away  from  the  low  plains,  there  is 
no  want  of  vegetation  and  cultivation. 

A  very  steep  and  rocky  path  conducts  up  the  side 
of  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town  across  the  first 
or  coast  range,  revealing,  at  intervals,  the  beautiful 
lagoon,  the  narrow  strip  separating  it  from  the  sea 
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and  nmning  out  &r  towards  the  bay  of  Arte,  the 
causeway  separating  it  from  the  channel  on  the  east, 
and  the  salt  works.  The  masts  of  the  ships  are 
vifflble,  should  auy  be  in  the  harbour  or  the  roads. 
Dotted  over  the  blue  water  are  many  white  specks — 
the  lateen  sails  of  fishing-boats,  and  &r  away  the 
mountains  of  Albania,  above  the  lake  of  Joannina,  be- 
gin to  mark  the  horizon  with  a  white  line.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  ridge  we  look  towards  the  coim- 
try  beyond,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  antiquary  might 
fiincy  himself  in  some  vast  amphitheatre  of  giants,  so 
perfectly  circular  is  the  sweep,  and  so  regular  ihe 
iq>parent  seats  in  two  or  three  valleys  at  his  feet. 
Two  such  valleys  are  seen  nearly  adjacent,  one  a  little 
beyond  the  other.  The  nearest  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  might  well  deceive  any  one  whose  &ith  in  the 
magnitude  of  human  works  was  sufficiently  great. 
A  much  larger  one  is  close  at  hand.  The  bottom  is 
perfectly  circular  in  its  outline,  and  is  absolutely  flat. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  bed  of  a  lake ;  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  water  had  only  just  left  the  bottom.  I 
had  no  means  of  measuring  die  dimensions,  but  I 
think  the  diameter  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  mile 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  depth  to  the  bottom  I  esti- 
mated at  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  apparent  seats 
were  natural  terraces,  carried  round  at  intervals  at 
various  heights,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  water 
Ihat  had  rested  at  those  levels.  The  resemblance  to 
an  artificial  construction  is  admirable.  Without  de- 
taining the  reader  here  with  learned  disquisitions,  it 
may  be  well  to  say,  that  there  are  good  reasons  in  the 
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geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  district  where 
these  curious  valleys  should  exist,  and  that  they  re- 
present very  closely  the  kettle-shaped  v^leys  already 
alluded  to  as  common  in  Corfu.  They  are,  in  &ct, 
portions  of  the  limestone  of  which  so  much  is  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  they  indicate  places  where 
hollow  cavities  have  been  produced  in  the  interior  by 
infiltration  and  the  passage  of  water,  and  where  pro- 
bably the  roof  of  some  cavern  has  &llen  in. 

Leaving  these  curious  valleys  behind,  and  passing 
numerous  vine-dressers  and  other  peasants  cultivating 
their  fields,  I  had  to  make  my  way  fiwm  point  to 
point,  the  horses  climbing  up  and  down  the  rough 
stony  paths  like  wild  cats,  mitil  at  length  I  wound 
round  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  came  in  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque monastery  of  Scarus,  or  Cams,  at  the  fixit  of, 
the  low  mountain  group  of  that  name,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  my  journey  to  viat.  The  monastery  is 
situated  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  a  wide  and  wild  opening  towards  the  north.  It 
occupies  part  of  the  west  dope  of  one  of  several  hills 
almost  deserving  to  be  called  mountuns.  The  path 
to  it  is  steep,  stony,  and  long,  and  winds  a  good  deal 
both  up  and  down  before  reaching  the  monastery. 
Beyond  the  monastery  there  is  a  good  hour's  walk 
through  some  of  the  finest  fi>reBt  trees  of  white  oak 
that  exist  in  the  island,  up  and  down  steep  and  diffi- 
cult paths,  always  affording,  grand  and  fine  views, 
bolli  near  and  distant.  The  forest  was  till  lately  in  a 
very  valuable  state,  and  much  money  might  have  been 
made  of  it  by  judicious  thinning,  and  removing  only 
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the  trees  then  at  their  prime.  There  vraa  much 
timber  of  veiy  miusnal  me  fer  this  kind  of  wood, 
and  perfectly  sound,  and  probably  a  succession  of  var 
Inable  timber  might  then  have  been  secored.  Left 
too  long  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  vil- 
lage population,  many  of  the  best  trees  have  been 
spoilt  by  burning  and  charring,  and  thus  the  value  of 
the  forest  is  much  reduced. 

But  the  forest  is  still  well  worth  visiting.  When 
the  green  leaves  are  freshly  out  in  spring,  and  in  tiie 
early  days  of  summer,  its  shade  must  be  delicious. 
At  all  times  it  is  a  glorious  object,  interesting  in  itself 
for  its  own  great  beauty;  interesting  still  more  as 
pointing  out  the  probable  condition  of  the  mountain 
^des  in  all  the  islands  in  the  ancient  time. 

As  in  so  many  cases  in'  the  Greek  mountains,  there 
are  here  several  detached  summits,  or  pyramids  of 
rock,  some  higher  thaja.  others,  but  all  affording  good 
points  of  view.  The  most  lotty  summit  is  about  2,300 
feet  above  the  sea,  roughly  estimated  by  the  aneroid 
barometer.  It  aSbrds  a  charming  view  of  the  nume- 
rous fine  islands  between  Santa  Maura  and  the  main- 
land. Meganisi  looks  low,  and  is  flatter  than  the 
others.  Galamos  is  very  lofty  and  ftowning.  Sparti, 
Scordi,  and  Scorpio  are  picturesquely  ^read  out,  and 
are  close  at  hand.  Ithaca  is  barely  seen,  but  the  lofty 
mountain  chain  of  Cephalonia — tiie  Black  Moimtain 
— ^lift«  its  head  fer  above  every  other  elevation  in  the 
nraghbourhood. 

The  sweet  little  bay  of  Vliko  is  the  prettiest  object 
of  all  within  this  wide  range.     You  look  down  over  a 
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sea  of  rocks,  and  see,  completely  enclosed  in  hiUs  of 
moderate  elevation,  a  small,  square,  well-proportioned 
basin  with  a  very  narrow  outlet,  its  shores  covered 
with  wood  to  the  water's  edge,  and  calmly  buried 
at  one's  feet.  Not  a  sign  of  human  occupation  is 
visible,  for,  though  occa^onally  used  as  a  port,  it  is 
neither  very  accesable,  nor  does  it  lead  to  accesable 
places;  but  it  is  wUd,  natural,  and  clas^Cfd,  and  im- 
presses one  very  strongly  by  the  contniat  it  afibrds  to 
the  surroimding  scenery. 

The  padi  from  the  monastery  to  the  summits  (rf 
Scarus  is  obscure,  and  my  guide  was  less  inclined  to 
push  on  than  I  was.  When  more  than  halfway  I  was 
in  doubt  about  the  direction  I  should  take,  and,  wtdle 
waiting  for  information,  heard  myself  called.  I  then 
learnt  that  some  time  after  I  had  left  Amaxiki  the 
primate  of  the  village  nearest  Scarus  being  informed 
of  my  movements  had  followed  me  on  foot  by  a  much 
nearer  but  very  rough  mule  track,  and  by  dint 
of  running  had  succeeded  in  catching  me  up.  The 
poor  man  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  stUI  in^sted  on 
showing  me  everything.  He  had  been  up  all  night, 
had  eaten  nothing  but  a  httle  bread  and  some  olives, 
but  his  extreme  respect  and  regard  for  the  Resident 
had  induced  him  to  exert  himself  in  this  way  to  be  of 
use  to  the  Effendi's  fiiend.  When  he  had  pointed 
out  all  the  beauties  of  the  mountain,  and  was  return- 
ing, I  induced  him  with  difficulty  to  take  advantage 
of  my  mule,  and  ride  down  to  the  monasteiy.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  thia  trait  of  character  in  the  respec- 
table primate  of  Scarus. 
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Most  of  the  mountaina  in  the  Ionian  islands  hare  a 
religious  house  either  at  the  summit  or  at  the  neiu^st 
convenient  point.  Some  are  large  and  regularly  in- 
habited ;  some  are  only  occupied  during  a  part  of  the 
year  when  a  festival  of  the  patron  saint  is  likely  to 
attract  a  large  multitude;  some  few  are  residences 
adapted  only  for  one  or  two  monks  or  nuns;  and 
others  are  mere  hermitages.  Few  of  them  have  till 
lately  been  kept  up  in  the  old  style,  and,  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  there  are  scandalous  tales  afloat 
about  the  goings  on  when  a  convent  and  a  monastery 
were  adjacent.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  tainted  the 
fiiir  feme  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  George  of  Scarus. 
The  building  is  large,  and  there  is  &ir  accommodation 
for  strangers.  There  are  at  present  only  two  monks, 
venerable,  kind,  intelligent  old  men,  knowing  little 
and  caring  Httle  for  the  world  outside  them.  Their 
habitation  is  convenient,  safe,  and  healthy.  They  pos- 
sess all  reasonable  comforts,  and  they  are  willing  as 
well  as  able  to  acconmiodate  strangers  in  case  of 
need. 

The  monastery  being  on  the  mountains  is  required  to 
be  made  defensible  against  brigands  as  well  as  wolves. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  double  gates.  There  is  a  small 
court-yard  on  entering.  On  one  side  is  the  chapel, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  round 
two  sides  are  the  dwellings.  These  are  perfectly 
plain,  and  very  barely  furnished.  Opposite  the  chapel 
is  the  refectory,  or  feeding-room,  and  this  serves 
as  a  place  of  extra  accommodation  in  case  of  need. 
Kear  it  are  sleeping-rooms    for  strangers,    and   the 
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cells,  or  rooms,  of  the  monka.  These  are  small,  and 
often  mere  bore  walls  with  a  rool^  a  hole  in  the  wall  to 
let  in  air  and  light,  and  a  door  by  which  to  enter. 
The  floor  is  earth ;  but  this  is  no  great  hardship  in  a 
warm  climate ;  and  as  the  Greeks  all  dress  warmly,  they 
can  bear  iJie  temporary  cold  that  sometimes  occurs. 

I  have  mentioned  that  there  are  only  two  monks 
regularly  inhabiting  the  monastery  of  Scania,  and 
they  are  pleasant,  honest-looking,  and  hospitable.  On 
first  entering  I  was  greeted  warmly,  with  much 
shaking  of  hands,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where 
the  different  pictures  were  pointed  out.  I  was  then 
shown  into  the  refectory,  and  seated  on  a  kind  of  sofe, 
the  two  priests  sitting  opposite,  while  an  attendant 
Tras  preparing  coffee.  A  decanter  containing  a  litUe 
raid  was  first  brought.  I  tasted  a  little,  mixed  with 
water,  and  found  it  very  refreshing.  Soon  the  coffee 
succeeded,  and  with  it  half-a-dozen  slices  of  bread  that 
had  been  wr  or  sun  dried  so  completely  as  to  be  per- 
fectly hard  and  crisp,  and  nearly  mouldy.  This  dried 
bread  is  a  kind  of  biscuit  The  coffee  was  excellent. 
After  partaking  of  it,  I  asked  to  see  a  certain  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels,  of  which  I  had  heard,  and  both 
that  and  anoUier  in  the  possession  of  the  brothers  was 
brought  out.  Both  were  admirably  written,  and  in 
excellent  preservation;  but  they  were  not  old;  The 
curioMties  of  this  kind  that  may  once  have  existed  in 
the  Greek  monasteries  have  long  disappeared  in  the 
Ionian  islands,  and,  indeed,  except  at  Moimt  Athos, 
and  in  a  few  other  places,  there  is  little  now  to  be  learnt 
in  such  depositaries,  so  &r  as  Europe  is  concerned. 
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The  monks  are  simple,  pleasant  people,  and  one  aees 
them  with  pleasore.  They  believe  in  the  forms  of 
their  religion,  and  really  practise  their  &ats,  no  doubt 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  flesh;  but  the  old 
celibates  of  this  kind  are  few  in  nimiber,  and  seem 
gradu^y  dying  out.  It  is  impossible  to  go  &r  in  any 
direction  without  seeing  some  building  devoted  to 
religious  purposes;  but,  in  most  cases,  these  buildings 
are  only  occupied  once  a  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 

Before  leaving  the  monastery  of  Scarus,  I  woe  asked 
to  give  my  name,  which  I  wrote  in  the  Greek  character. 
As  I  had  previously  read  a  verse  or  two  of  the  Glospel 
in  one  ctf  the  manuscripts,  I  found  that  it  waa  con- 
mdered  very  remarkable  that  I  could  read  and  write 
the  Greek  language,  though  I  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  Romaic.  So  completely  is  this  the  con- 
verse of  the  usual  state  of  things  in  the  countiy,  where 
all,  of  course,  speak,  and  very  few  read  and  write,  that 
it  was  quit«  a  phenomenon. 

After  quitting  my  friends,  the  monks,  I  went  back 
from  Scarus  towards  the  town,  by  a  shorter  and  more 
precipitous  road  ihaja.  that  by  which  I  had  come,  and, 
on  the  way,  stopped  to  look  at  a  very  striking  and 
pictoreaque  block  of  the  conglomerate  of  the  hills, 
which  had  fidlen  down,  and  stuck  out  frcan  the 
mountun.  side  in  a  nngular  manner.  The  exposed 
part  of  this  vast  block,  as  it  projects  from  the  ground, 
measured  fiiU  fiity  feet  square,  and  nearly  twenty  foet 
tiiick.  Underneath  it  was  a  large  space,  which  had 
been  trailed  in  to  make  a  shed  for  cattle,  part  of  the 
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stone  fommig  the  roof.  Near  the  top,  in  a  recess  in 
the  stone,  was  a  little  chapel,  constructed  in  honour  of 
three  saints,  whose  portraits  had  once  been  painted  on 
three  little  boards  hanging  up  in  front  of  an  altar. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  paintings  but  parts  of  the 
gilt  rings  of  glory  that  had  once  encircled  the  heads  of 
the  figures.  AH  the  rest  had  been  long  since  kissed 
away;  but  my  companions,  Hke  many  other  peraons, 
still  most  reverently  saluted  the  dirty  boards.  The 
most  curious  tiling  was  the  presence  of  a  well  in 
the  heart  of  the  boulder,  the  water  of  which  fills  a 
cistern,  said  to  be  the  coffin  of  one  of  the  saints,  and 
performing  marvellous  miracles.  This  must  be  a 
small,  natura]^  artesian  spring,  derived  from  some 
crevice,  perhaps  connected  with  the  felling  of  the 
rock  from  above.  Besides  this  gigantic  boulder, 
looking  like  the  cap  stone  of  a  vast  cromlech,  there 
are  many  large  stones,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  that 
have  Mien  down  ailer  being  undermined  by  atmo- 
spheric action. 

A  curious  appearance  has  been  noticed  in  some  of 
these  blocks,  both  in  their  natural  place  on  iJie  rock 
and  when  feUen.  Many  of  them  are  scooped  out  ver- 
tically, as  if  drilled  by  some  enormous  tool ;  or  part  of 
the  stone  being  broken  away,  they  look  like  gigantic 
seats  sculptured  artificially.  This  is,  however,  to 
be  accounted  for  in  a  natural  and  easy  way;  and 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  same  kind,  in  different  stages 
of  progress,  may  be  observed  on  the  rocks  all  round. 
They  are  the  result  of  vegetation  conmiencing  on  the 
sur&ce  of  a  block  of  the  conglomerate,  and  eating  its 
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wsy  down  into  the  sabstance  of  the  rock  by  the  dis- 
scdTuig  power  of  water. 

Kear  the  town  of  Amaxikif  there  are  lovely  shady 
walks  among  the  olive  groves,  which  occupy  almost 
the  whole  of  the  available  land  between  the  lagoon 
and  the  hills.  Winding  about  among  these  old  trees, 
we  come  at  last  to  a  steep  &ce  of  naked  limestone 
rock — the  ancient  sea  cliff,  against  which  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  have  dashed  before  the  lagoon 
existed,  at  a  time  when  the  island  was  smaller  and 
lower  than  it  now  is.  Caverns  abound  in  this  cliff; 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  open  into  a  village  a  mile 
or  two  distant.  At  present,  these  caverns  are  tiie 
dens  of  the  owls  and  jackals,  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  not  stalactitic,  and  do  not 
seem  to  contain  much  beyond  the  recent  remains  of 
their  inhabitants.  But  the  scenery  on  the  hill  tops 
and  amongst  the  little  villages  adjacent  is  angularly 
pretty,  for  it  afibrds  numerous  contrasts  of  vegetation 
and  varieties  of  form  that  are  sure  to  please.  I  ob- 
tained a  sketch  of  part  of  one  of  these  villages,*  a  very 
pleasing  and  creditable  specimen  of  Greek  art,  by  a 
Corfiot  artist,  resident  in  Santa  Maura.  The  houses 
of  the  village  are  sprinkled  about  here  and  there  with 
extreme  irregularity,  no  two  being  together,  or  in  line. 
Most  of  them  are  of  moderate  size,  and,  though  with- 

■  tfmUjpkreHe,  orJHia  (Hie  bnin),  is  so  ulled  Imcmim  Qm  dwelleia 
tliernn  am  considered  nnosoallf  ihqiid,  and  an  said  to  lure  no  brain*. 
TtoB  mode  of  giving  oicknameB — eqniTalent  to  the  luau  a  »ok  Uteendo 
of  tbe  Bomana— ia  especiallf  Greek,  and  ia  dtkaracteristio  of  tieiretrr'* 
of  joking- 
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out  much  of  the  comfort  of  an  English  cottage,  are 
sufficient  ft>r   the   purpose  required.      They  afford 
shelter  against  weather,  and  thieves,  and  wild  ani- 
mals.    Th^  are  storing  places  for  gr^n,  wine,  and 
oil,  and  sleeping  places  for  the  women,  and  sometimes 
for  the  catUe;  but  of  these  latter,  there  are  few  of  any- 
kind,  except  goats.     This  and  other  mmilar  old  villages 
are  wisely  built  on  the  steep  elope  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  abundant  natural  dnunage.     Of  water,  there 
is  not  often  serious  want ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  health  of  all  audi  places  must  be  greater  than 
of  the  villages  on  the  plains.    Besides  the  village  of 
Frini,  there  are  others  larger  and  richer  between  it 
and  Leucas.     One  rarely  sees  the  human  inhabitants; 
but  the  dogs  are  sure  to  present  themselves.     They 
are,  as  everywhere  in  eastern  countries,  fierce,  noisy, 
and  troublesome;  cowardly  and  wolfish  in  their  habits, 
and  annoying  beyond  measure.    There  is,  however,  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  threaten  them  with  stones.     It 
is  curious  to  see  how  instantly  they  turn  tail  and.run  off 
if  one  merely  stoops;  but  they  come  back  before  long, 
unless  actually  pelted  and  warned  off  by  their  masters. 
The  heavy  rains  had  aJready  detained  me  longer 
than  I  intended  in  Santa  Maura,  when,   during  a 
temporary  lull,  I  crossed  the  plains,  in  order  to  visit 
one  of  these  villages.     The  stream  from  the  moun- 
tain,  though  never  very  large,  was  yet  fierce  and 
irregular  enough  to  have  carried  away  and  distri- 
buted over  the  plain  a  large  and  wide  area  of  stones. 
A  few  hours  after  the  heaviest  rain,  there  was  no  part 
of  the  stream  that  one  could  not  jump  across,  and 
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certainly  nmie  in  which  the  depth  was  more  than  nine 
or  ten  inches;  and  yet  there  were  acres  of  land  co- 
vered entirely  with  large  atonea,  all  removed  from 
the  mounlains  and  distributed  within  a  period  which 
could  not  possibly  have  extended  over  three  days. 
These  stones  and  the  mud,  or  edit,  which  inevitably 
accompanies  them,  are  either  retained  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  plain,  thus  p^rmanentfy  elevating  it,  or  are  car- 
ried out  into  the  lagoon,  and  there  help  to  bring  that 
into  the  condition  of  dry  land.  The  filling  up  of  the 
lagoon  is  thus  easily  and  clearly  accounted  for,  with- 
out bringing  in  the  aid  of  earthquakes,  of  whose  re- 
sults there  is  as  little  evidence  in  this  direction  as  in 
the  othras  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

A  picturesque  and  &vourite  monastery  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  glorious  olive  groves  of 
Amflxiki.  A  steep  zigzag  road,  in  good  condition, 
leads  up  to  it;  and,  from  this  road,  there  is  a  blind 
path,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  almost  impass- 
able, into  an  excellent  road,  wide  enough  for  carts, 
and  continued  for  several  miles  into  the  intenor  and 
to  a  village  on  the  west  coast.  The  case  is  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  slipshod  sad  impractical  habits  of 
the  people.  As  &r  as  the  mules  are  concerned,  for 
whose  benefit,  chiefly,  the  road  is  needed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they^ery  much  prefer  a  road  in  which 
every  step  offers  a  difficulty  and  presents  danger;  and 
judging  fivm  the  way  in  which  the  old  paths  up  the 
steep  hill  side  are  preferred  to  the  new  zigzag,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  foot-passengers  and  mule 
leaders  partake  of  this  preference.     It  may  thus  seem 
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that  roada  are  thrown  away  in  the  island;  but  it  is  not 
so,  and  those  that  have  been  constructed  have  unque»- 
tionably,  after  a  time,  civilised  and  humanised  the 
people.  Indeed,  were  it  only  that  they  afford  a  free 
course  to  the  police  and  open  the  country  in  spite  of 
the  country-people,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage 
gained.  The  Greeks  would  not  be  brigands,  nor,  per- 
haps, would  the  inhabitants  of  South  Italy  be  brigands 
if,  in  those  countries,  there  were  free  and  &ir  means 
of  conununication  between  villages,  and  from  the  towns 
into  the  recesses  of  the  country,  such  as  now  exist, 
thanks  to  British  protection,  even  in  the  smallest  and 
least  peopled  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  shady  olive  groves 
and  their  numerous  points  of  interest.  They  are  the 
every-day  resort  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land, and  have  probably  always  served,  during  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  a  somewhat  similar  purpose. 
Even  when  a  great  Cyclopean  wall*  extended  frran 
the  cliff  that  juts  into  the  sea,  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ancient  lagoon  to  the  old  city  of  Leacas,  the 
old  groves,  whether  then  of  olive  or  of  ilex,  were  the 
sacred  resort  of  the  divinities  of  classical  antiquity; 
and  the  foundation  of  their  temples  dedicated  to  the 
old  gods  still  exist,  though  the  superstructure  bears 

*  KemaJnB  of  this  wall  and  of  fome  of  it*  towen,  aU  of  Cydopeau 
work,  may  be  diitmctlf  traoed  far  widun  the  preaent  mtrjpa  of  the 
lake.  Bemaina  of  the  audent  temples  eziat  in  Uie  foandationa  aad 
walls  of  the  exiating  chapels,  and  are  seen  &om  time  to  time.  Hiese 
fragments  and  the  gif^antio  stones,  manj  of  which  are  broken,  are  somo- 
times  amnged  along  the  present  road.  Each  ancient  oonstruotifHi  haa 
serred  as  a  qnarrj  for  that  of  subsequent  date. 
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the  name  of  an  early  Christian  or  medifleval  Mont.  Still, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  of  these  saints,  perhaps 
on  the  day  once  devoted  to  a  heathen  sacrifice  to 
Neptune  or  to  Apollo,  to  Venus  or  to  Diana,  the 
pe(^le,  with  their  habits  and  customs  marvellously 
little  changed,  come  down  from  the  country  and 
march  in  long  procession;  still,  perhaps,  do  they 
repeat,  not  knowing  why,  and  not  caring  about  its 
former  meaning,  the  slightly-modified  hymn,  or  the 
never-forgotten  chorus;  still  do  they  tread  the  same 
Isbyrinthic  dance,  slowly  and  painfully  imitating  the 
movements  of  their  &r  distant  ancestors,  while  they 
mix  with  these  unmistakable  marks  of  antiquity  some 
of  the  latest  results  of  civilisation,  which,  in  so  &r 
as  they  are  natural,  clash  and  jar  but  little  with  the 
ancient  mj^h,  and  leave  the  mass  of  the  people  very 
much  in  the  same  state,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually. 

At  other  times,  these  sacred  groves  are  the  resort 
of  more  lively  groups.  Each  day  in  summer,  the 
towns-people  of  Amaxiki  stroU  out  after  their  early 
dinner,  and  meet  in  a  spot  where  a  well  of  delicious 
wat«r  reminds  one,  by  its  name,  of  its  Turkish  masters. 
This  weU  is  surrotmded  l^  half-a-dozen  sheds  of  the 
rudest  kind,  where  coffee  is  made  in  oriental  fiishion; 
and  a  little  cup  of  this  ever-welcome  stimuluit  may  be 
had  for  a  penny  while  seated  on  a  rude  bench  under 
the  foliage  of  some  ^gantic  tree.  Not  like  the  coffee 
served  in  an  English  hotel,  or  a  Parisian  or  Vienna 
caf^  is  the  delicious  thimble-fiil  here  offered.  The 
pore  bean  from   Mocha,  well  and  recently  roasted; 
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crushed  between  two  stones;  heated,  hut  never  boQed, 
in  a  most  nnpromismg  tin  pot,  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
bunit  embers  of  olive  roots;  then  cleared  for  an 
instant  by  a  couple  of  drops  of  cold  water,  and 
finally  poured  ont  to  be  eaten  rather  than  drank, — 
such  is  the  coflfee  to  be  got  at  the  Turldah  well  in  the 
olive  grove.  Nor  is  such  a  draught  to  be  de^Hsed. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  and  how  completely  one 
gets  accustomed  to  a  change  of  habit  in  articles  of 
food,  when  the  material  itself  is  excellent;  and  I 
confess  that,  when  on  the  last  day  of  my  stay  in 
Amajdki,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  well,  tasted  its 
sweet  waters,  and  refreshed  myself  with  the  accus- 
tomed cup,  I  could  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  and  shall 
never  complain  if  I  can  obtain  a  draught  equally 
well  flavoured,  and  equally  answering  the  purpose 
as  a  stimulant. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  vegetation  in 
lifting  stones  is  seen  in  one  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Cyclopean  widl,  just  ^uded  to.  An  olive  tree  has 
planted  itself,  or  has  been  planted,  close  to  the  wall, 
and  its  roots  and  two  of  the  principal  branches  have 
pushed  their  way  through  some  little  crevice,  or 
through  the  grouting  between  the  stones,  preferring 
this  to  a  more  open  course.  In  growing,  they  have 
succeeded  in  displacing  the  gigantic  stones  of  which 
the  wall  was  built;  and  one  stone,  about  three  feet 
long,  thirty  inches  wide,  and  as  much  deep,  is  alto- 
gether removed  from  its  original  position,  in  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  course  of  years,  has  become  built  into  the 
tree,  and  raised  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  it  was 
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originally  placed.  Two  other  larger  stonea  are  much 
disturbed.  The  Dryadee  have  thus  succeeded  m  over- 
tumiug  the  work  of  the  Cyclops;  and  nature  has 
down  that  the  subtle  influences  of  life,  long  con- 
tinued, and  unappreciftble  within,  the  period  of  a  few 
scores  of  years,  may  yet,  in  time,  bring  about  results 
which  affect  and  destroy  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  who  have  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  produce  an  abiding  monument  of  their  skill 
and  labour. 

According  to  the  political  dividon  that  now  obtains, 
MEGAinsi  is  the  only  one  of  several  large  islands  that 
adjoin  Santa  Maura,  and  lie  between  it  and  the  main- 
land, that  belongs  to  this  government.  The  rest 
belong  to  Ithaca,  to  make  up  to  that  island  a  respect- 
able population. 

Megani^  ia  a  long  narrow  island  of  the  shape  of  a 
bent  bow,  the  back  of  which  is  turned  towards  the 
south-east  extremity  of  Santa  Maura,  from  which  it 
is  only  separated  hy  a  channel  about  a  mile  wide.  It 
is  remarkable  for  quarries  of  excellent  stone,  and  for 
the  very  fine  quality  of  the  com  grown  there.  It  has 
been  cdebrated  for  the  latter  from  time  immemorial; 
and  its  building  stone  is  es^rted  to  various  islands 
and  the  TnninlftTiHj  be^es  being  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  newer  buildings  in  the  town  of  Santa 
Maura.  Like  all  the  islands,  it  is  hilly;  but  much  of 
ihe  coast  is  readily  accessible  in  fine  weather. 
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VISIT     TO     THS     INTEKIOB    OP    THE    ISLAND — FAHILT   ABRANOK- 
MENTS— COUHUNISM    AND    PATRUBCHAL   SYSTEM  AKONQ  THE 

PEOPLE aOAD    TO    THE    MOUNTAINS UODNTAIN  TILLAGES 

ENOLUn  AND  ITS  PBIMATE — COSTCHKB  OF  THS  TILLAQBS 
AND  TOWNS  OP  8AKTA  UAUKA — RISE  OP  THE  HODHTAIN 
TOWA&DS  STATKOTA — DESCENT  TO  ATTANE — HOUSE  OF  THE 
CHIEF  PZB80N  OF  THE  SIBTBICT — ^ABJUNQEHENTS  OP  THE 
INTEBIOB BBIOANDS  POBHEBLY  IN  THE  ISLAND HOSPI- 
TALITY OF  THE  PEOPLE — BABTHQCAKX  AND  8T0RH — ^BITC- 
MINOUS  SHALE  NEAR  ATTANE — OEOLOOT  OP  SANTA  UACBA 
— 8TAVB0TA — BAPPBO'b    LEAP — DESCENT   TO   BABIUSZ. 

The  more  distant  excursions  that  can  be  made  from 
the  chief  town  of  Santa  Maura  require  some  arrange- 
ment. The  countiy  is  wild,  mountainous,  and  little 
peopled;  the  viUflges  few,  and  there  is  no  accamnoda- 
tion  whatever,  except  at  the  houses  of  those  proprie- 
tors of  the  better  class  who  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
or,  which  is  more  UBual,  who  cultivate  the  lands  of 
their  &mily,  while  other  members  of  the  £amly  are 
occupied  in  the  towns,  or  are  even  abroad  and  engaged 
ill  totally  different  departments  of  business.     Where 
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such  &iiulies  are  found,  the  houses  are  generally  of 
Bome  size,  adapted  to  receive  a  larger  number  of  per- 
sons than  generally  live  in  them.  Visits  to  villages 
where  there  are  proprietors  of  this  kind  are  often 
pleasant  enough,  for  the  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  principal  property  is  necessarily  the  great  man  of 
the  district.  He  is  always  extremely  hospitable,  and 
would  on  no  account  allow  a  traveller  to  put  up  in 
any  other  quarters,  and  still  less  would  he  accept  the 
smallest  remuneration. 

A  curious  and  highly  interesting  feature  in  the 
socnal  state  of  the  island  is  exhibited  in  this  habit  of 
leaving  the  management  of  the  &mily  estate  to  some 
one  member  of  the  femily,  not  always,  or  generally, 
the  eldest,  but  rather  tiie  one  who  most  willingly  and 
naturally  takes  to  it.  It  is  connected  with  a  state  of 
society  so  much  more  oriental  thui  western,  that  a 
short  account  of  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  feil  to  be 
interesting. 

According  to  Ionian  law,  all  the  members  of  a 
fiunily  share  equally  in  the  femily  property  after  the 
death  of  the  &ther;  but  it  does  not  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  property  is  divided.  It  ia  much 
more  usual  that  the  brothers  and  sisters,  if  young, 
continue  to  live  together  till  they  either  marry  or 
undertake  some  employment  or  business  at  a  distance. 
If  a  sister  marries,  she  is  dowered  with  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  her  share.  If  a  brother,  however,  earns  a 
separate  income,  from  whatever  source,  whether  he  be 
married  or  remain  angle,  and  whether  he  live  in  the 
same  or  a  different  house,  or  even  remove  to  another 
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town  or  island,  he  paya  in  aU  his  income  to  a  joint 
fund,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  income  obtained 
&om  the  paternal  estate.  Those  who  do  nothing  else 
manage  the  estate.  One  brother,  perhaps,  remains  in 
the  village  as  a  cultivator,  another  Uvea  in  the  town 
acting  as  fector,  or  merchant  to  the  estate,  recdving 
and  selling  the  produce,  and  managing  the  proceeds, 
whatever  the  case  may  be ;  and,  in  addition,  selling, 
exporting,  and  otherwise  conducting  a  general  business 
in  the  same  department.  A  third  may,  periiaps,  re- 
ceive and  sell  the  goods  in  a  foreign  country.  A 
fourth  may  be  a  member  of  legislature,  and  a  fifth  a 
judge.  Some  marry  and  have  fimillies,  others  remain 
single ;  but  the  incomes  of  all  are  united,  each  draws 
out  a  reasonable  share,  according  to  his  needs,  and  a 
very  close  account  is  kept  of  all  tramactions.  If  one 
brother  dies,  his  children  come  into  the  partnership; 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  these  agfun  wiE  grow  up  and 
mairy,  the  daughters  receiving  a  proportional,  and  often 
large,  dower  out  of  the  joint  fand,  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  special  property  of  their  own  parents. 
This  may  go  on  indefinitely;  but  as  &mily  quarrels 
will  arise,  there  are  always  means  of  terminating  the 
arrangement,  and  closing  the  accounts,  either  entirely 
as  regards  aU,  or  partially,  as  with  reference  to  a 
mauvais  sujet,  or  troublesome  member  of  the  partner- 
ship. So  extensive  are  the  accounts  in  many  cases, 
that  one  or  two  years  are  required  to  bring  out  a 
result,  but  no  ill  feeling  or  doubt  seems  to  arise  as  to 
the  system,  or  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts, 
there  bemg  a  kind  of  fimiily  audit  fix)m  time  to  time. 
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This  curious  patriarchal  emitentf  though  obtainiiig 
more  perfectly  and  frequently  in  Santa  Maura  than  in 
the  other  islands,  exists  in  CephaLonia,  and  is  said  to 
be  not  quite  unknown  in  Zante,  where  the  state  of 
society  approximates  &r  more  to  that  common  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe.  Santa  Maura  being 
the  most  isolated  (tf  all  the  islands,  and  that  which 
retains  all  ancient  customs  most  tenacious^,  is  naturally 
that  in  which  this  sort  of  communism  can  exist  with 
smallest  risk  of  interference. 

I  have  remained  that  one  result  of  this  system  is  to 
keep  up  a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  the  villages,  and 
almost  to  produce  that  peculiarly  Engliah  institution, 
a  resident  gentry.  Without  the  education,  wealth 
and  luxuries,  or  rather  with  much  of  the  wealth  and  a 
very  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  comforts,  and  little 
of  the  education  of  the  landed  gentry  in  England, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  villages  possess  great  influence, 
which  they  sometimes  exert  fevourably,  helping  and 
improving  the  poorer  members  of  the  population  of 
their  districts.  Sometimes  they  behave  badly,  lend- 
ing these  poor  wretches  small  sums  of  money  on  their 
land  or  growing  crops,  at  exorbitant  interest,  or  buy- 
ing up  the  crops  at  un&ir  prices,  or  by  petty  tyranny 
of  other  kinds,  grinding  ihe  poor,  and  rendering  them- 
selves hated.  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  Santa  Maura,  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  rather 
more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the  latter  in  that  island 
than  in  the  others.  It  is  not,  however,  in  human 
nature  that  the  country  should  be  fi%e  from  such 
pests  as  extortioners  and  usurers,  and  where  there  is 
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poorer  there  will  always  be  abuse  of  it.  The  bad 
tendency  of  the  system  ia  clearly  to  give  power  to 
some  one  person  of  a  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest,  and  the  &vourable  result  is  to  keep  pro- 
perty together  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  small 
holdings. 

I  left  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  in  the  hope  of  fine 
weather,  a  hope  doomed  to  be  disappcnnted,  although 
I  delayed  my  start  till  after  the  close  cf  some  of 
the  heaviest  rains  and  fiercest  storms  that  afifect  tem- 
perate climates.  Acc<anpaiiied  by  my  kind  host  and 
excellent  Mend  the  Resident,  I  endeavoured  to  make 
my  way  at  once  across  to  the  high  central  range,  and 
thence  to  the  west  coast.  The  country  is  picturesque, 
bat  peculiar.  A  long  and  steep  rise  brings  us  to  tiie 
first  ridge  at  a  moderate  elevation;  this  ridge  conti- 
nues as  &I-  as  Scams,  and  is  there  cut  ofi^  by  the  sea. 
In  the  interval  between  this  ridge  and  the  next,  which 
is  at  least  800  feet  higher,  there  are  two  or  three  lakes 
and  hollows  of  the  kind  I  have  already  spoken  of  as 
occurring  at  lower  levels  in  Corfu.  Here,  however, 
they  all  form  part  of  a  wide  valley  in  a  table-land  500 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  was  water  in  them  at  the 
time  I  saw  them.  It  was  already  yellow,  and  very 
shallow,  and  it  would  no  doubt  very  soon  sink  down, 
and  perhaps  pass  off  in  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  sea.  A  picturesque  village  was 
planted  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  one  of  them,  and 
just  at  the  foot  above  the  water  I  observed  the  foun- 
dations of  a  large  ancient  temple,  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Apollo.     Most  of  the  stones  have  been 
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vorked  up  into  use  in  the  adjacent  village,  but  coins 
have  been  fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Crosaing  the  head  of  this  high  valley,  whidi  is  in 
ports  very  romantic,  and  teiminates  toward  the  sea 
in  a  narrow,  precipitous  gorge,  we  have  immediately 
before  us  the  principal  and  central  range,  along  the 
fflde  of  which  an  admirable  road  has  been  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  Kesident. 
This  road  makes  a  steady  ascent  for  three  miles  with- 
out a  turn,  risdng  one  foot  in  eighteen,  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  perform  in  an  hour,  without 
difficulty,  the  ascent  to  the  village  of  Engluvi,  which 
had  formerly  taken  three  hours. 

The  construction  of  this  and  many  of  the  country 
roads  in  this  island  deserves  special  allusion.  Al- 
though still  veiy  imperfectly  provided  witii  means  of 
communication,  and  from  its  mountainous  character 
difficult  of  access,  and  especially  troublesome  to  pro- 
vide with  roads — having,  moreover,  a  population  who, 
if  they  do  not  fency  a  road,  will  not  use  it, — there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  Santa  Maura.  Very 
oflen,  however,  the  country  people,  who  are  the  most 
deeply  interested,  will  give  free  labour  for  such  pur- 
-pf^ea  as  they  desire  to  see  accomplished,  and  such 
labour  is  of  an  excellent  kind.  If  to  that  a  small  sum 
is  added  by  the  local  authorities,  or  the  central  go- 
vernment, a  road  can  be  made  at  veiy  small,  cost. 
But  for  this  the  people  must  have  confidence  in  the 
rood  engineer,  and  i^  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  is 
utterly  incompetent,  having  been  appointed  by  friends 
in  the  municipality  who  merely  desired  to  find  him  a 
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place,  the  scheme  will  &il.  Stories  <^  incompetent 
engineers  are  unfortunately  very  common.  One  was 
pointed  out  to  me  who  imdertoofc  the  constmction  of 
a  road  close  to  the  town  of  Santa  Maura  commum- 
cating  with  some  TiUages  on  the  high  table-land. 
When  he  came  to  the  mountain  ade,  this  original 
genius  carried  his  road  in  a  straight  line  up  the  &ce 
of  the  mountain  at  such  a  gradieat  that  on  the  first 
trial  of  its  qualities  by  s  loaded  cart  drawn  by  one 
horse,  the  cart  rolled  back  before  it  got  half-way  up, 
dn^ging  the  horse  with  it,  till  the  whole  tumbled 
into  a  ditoh,  to  the  destruction  of  the  en^eer's  repu- 
tation as  well  as  of  the  Tehicle  and  the  poor  quad- 
raped.  In  another  case,  an  engineer,  of  equal  expe- 
rience and  intelligence,  undertook  a  bridge.  Proceed- 
ing by  the  light  of  his  nature,  he  secured  a  supply  of 
thick  slabs  of  heavy  stone,  and  laid  them  on  the  cen- 
tering like  a  pavement.  He  was  surprised  when  the 
centering  was  removed  to  find  that  the  pavement  did 
not  support  itaelf  in  the  air  as  he  imagined  other 
pavements  of  bridges  usually  did.  A  fourth  engi- 
neer was  &rther  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  placed 
his  material,  properly  shaped,  on  the  centering,  but 
provided'  piers  so  ludicrously  inadequate  to  support 
the  weight,  that  the  whole  construction  fell  on  the 
first  commencement  of  the  removal  of  the  centering. 
In  these  cases  warning  had  been  given,  and  even  the 
masons  employed  knew  the  absurdity  they  were  com- 
mitting; but  the  work  went  on,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  emphyS  received  his  dismissal,  or  was  the 
worse  thought  of  ior  his  &ilure. 
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The  road  in  question  was  not,  however,  ^ther  laid 
out  or  constructed  by  an  engineer  of  this  daaa. 
Though  now  somewhat  in  want  of  repair,  it  iB  an  admi- 
rable woik,  and  cost  scarcely  any  money.  It  is  com- 
pleted to  the  village  of  Engluvi,  whence  it  is  conti- 
nued by  an  inferior  hand  to  the  top  of  the  pass, 
another  500  feet  above. 

Engluvi  is  a  small,  dirty  village,  like  most  of  the 
straggling  grey  villages  on  the  mountain  sides,  but  it 
is  charmingly  placed.  It  has  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  beU-towers  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  islands,  built  somewhat  in  a  PaUadian  style,  and 
not  much  unlike  the  lower  part  of  the  well-known 
'  Gate  of  Honour,'  clothed  with  ivy,  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  head  man  of  ihe 
village,  and,  as  usual,  were  expected  to  take  coffee;  as 
nsnal,  too,  the  coffee  was  quickly  made  and  excell^it, 
&r  better  than  one  would  get  at  any  hotel  in  London  or 
Korth  Germany.  With  the  coffee  was  served  a  plate 
of  broken  walnuts  and  a  curious  confection  made  of 
the  must  of  wine,  enclosing  whole  kernels  of  the 
walnut.  This  sweetmeat  is  made  in  skins  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  conmionly  used  fer  small  sausages.  A 
slice  of  it  looked  something  like  a  slice  of  common 
German  sausage.  The  flavour  was  rather  pleasant 
though  feint. 

The  house  was  a  &ir  specimen  of  its  kind.  As 
usual,  the  inhabited  part  is  on  an  upper  floor,  bong 
built  over  low  stores  and  stabling.  The  st^rcase  is 
outfdde,  and  constructed  of  rough  limestone  slabs, 
of  iriuch  there  is  any  quantity  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  There  was  a  sort  (^  half-enclosed  ante-room, 
used  as  a  Idtchen,  containing  a  most  curious  and 
ancient  mechanical  contnTance  in  the  shf^  of  a  loom. 
It  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  as 
a  contrast  to  the  elaborate  contrivances  of  the  present 
day. 

The  principal  chamber  opened  out  of  this  ante- 
room, and  contained  three  beds,  several  chests,  a  few 
chura,  and  a  table,  several  sacks  of  flour,  and  a 
number  of  vessels  of  crockery.  The  fowls  and  chil- 
dren had  free  access  everywhere.  A  third  small  room 
opened  beyond  this.  It  contained  the  oven  and  va- 
rious uteninls.     There  was  no  other  accommodation. 

The  owner  of  this  house  was  well  off.  He  had 
land,  trees,  and  very  likely  some  money  lent  on  mort- 
gfl^  at  high  interest.  The  men  of  the  femily  were 
decently  clothed;  and  both  men  and  women,  and 
indeed  the  chOdren  also,  all  wore  a  peculiar  gaber- 
dine, which  I  have  not  often  seen  in  its  perfection  out 
of  Santa  Maura.  It  is  something  between  a  coat  and 
a  pelisse,  having  slits  for  the  arms  but  no  sleeves, 
not  meeting  in  front,  but  covering  the  back  from  the 
neck  to  the  ancles.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  coarse, 
black,  homespun  cloth  or  set^  bound  with  red 
braid.  When  new  it  looks  well ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
(^  much  use,  owing  to  its  scantiness. 

Generally,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  of  this 
island  are  clothed  in  the  most  miserable  rags  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  long  chemise,  of  the 
coarsest  and  dingiest  canvas,  that  can  hardly  have 
been  washed  since  it  was  first  made,  is  tied  round 
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the  waist  with  a  strip  (^  sinular  canvas,  and  &stened 
round  the  neck  with  a  string.  This  is  the  foundation 
and  the  only  describable  part  of  the  dress.  The 
yoonger  ^Is,  and  even  grown-up  girls,  sometimes 
have  little  else,  but  the  women  are  generally  wrapped 
and  covered  with  sundry  odds  and  ends  that  seem  to 
have  neither  form  nor  meaning.  Over  all  is  a  short, 
torn  blue  skirt  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  is  inde- 
scribably hideous.  The  feet  are  generally  covered 
with  slippers,  and  the  legs  sometimes  swatiied  in 
rags.  No  description  can  exaggerate  the  wretched- 
ness of  this  attempt  at  clothing;  and  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
to  observe  the  smallest  eifort  made  by  the  women 
to  do  the  best  with  the  miserable  materifd  they  pos- 
sess. In  all  this  the  oriental  character  is  manifest. 
The  men  are  both  better  looking  and  better  clothed 
than  the  women,  and  evidently  try  to  make  the  best 
of  the  materials  at  their  command  to  set  tliemselves 
off. 

The  daily  costume  of  the  Leucadian  women  of  the 
better  class  is,  however,  diflerent,  and  very  peculiar. 
A  tight-fitting  shirt  and  jacket,  with  much  rich  em- 
broidery on  the  jacket,  and  a  deeply-frilled  Airt,  are 
the  principal  articles  seen.  There  is  no  crinoline,  and 
nothing  of  Dutch  extravagance  in  the  under  garments. 
The  effect  is  more  quaint  than  good.  The  lower 
classes  in  the  towns  wear  generally  a  skirt  of  some 
coarse,  blue  material,  fitting  closely,  and  a  kind  of 
chemise,  tightly  drawn  in  fiwnt,  is  seen  above  it.  A 
handkerchief^  of  some  gaudy  colour,  is  not  imusual; 
and  a  cloth  is  generally  distributed  in  some  way  over 
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the  head,  corermg  it  more  or  less  according  to  circum' 
stances,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  As 
in  Corfu,  the  women,  except  when  young,  are  ex- 
tremely ugly;  but  the  men  are  handsome,  and  often 
seem  to  improve  and  gain  an  appearance  of  dignity  and 
intelligence  as  they  become  old,  which  is  not  observable 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

The  full  dress  of  die  Leucadian  ladies  is  agfun  quite 
different,  and  has  heea  already  alluded  to.  Originally, 
it  was  exceedingly  elaborate  and  beautiful.  No  one, 
however,  now  wears  it  in  society.  It  is  a  costume 
derived  originally  from  Constantinople,  and  is  Byzan- 
tine in  its  character.  The  under  garment  was  embroi- 
dered over  the  bosom  down  to  the  wwst,  and  also  on 
the  sleeves,  either  ia  ailver  or  gold,  or  in  coloured 
silks,  in  exqui^t«  patterns.  Round  the  waist  was  a 
girdle,  made  up  of  massive  links  of  chased  and  sculp- 
tured silver,  filled  in  with  fine  filagree  work,  and  in  front 
was  a  still  more  massive  and  handsome  triangular  plate. 
A  jacket,  deeply  embroidered,  did  not  conceal  these, 
and  a  curious  narrow  coat,  with  short  sleeves,  fitted 
the  back  tightly,  but  scarcely  appeared  in  front.  The 
skirts  were  full,  and  also  veiy  rich.  Some  of  the  girdles 
that  I  have  seen  contain  more  than  sixteen  oimces  of 
ulver,  and  the  workmanship  is  exquisite.  Few  of 
them  now  remain,  and  they  are  never  worn. 

From  Engluvi  there  is  a  rise  of  several  hundred  feet 
to  a  plateau,  firom  which  again  rises  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  island  chain.  There  are  two  mountain  tops  that 
have  divided  the  honour  of  being  r^;arded  as  the  cul- 
minating pcdnts;   Stavrote,  rijong  immediately  from 
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this  plateau,  is  one  of  them, — and  St.  Ellas,  a  abort 
distance  to  the  south,  is  the  other.  Unfortunatdly, 
by  the  time  I  waa  near  enough  to  think  of  reaching  the 
top  of  StavTota,  now  considered  the  loftiest  peak,  the 
weather,  which  had  been  threatening  for  some  time, 
beccane  unmistakably  bad.  The  ^ole  mountain  top 
WB8  enveloped  in  cloud,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  im- 
provement. 

I  was  therefore  obliged  to  proceed  to  my  destination 
tlurough  the  pouring  rain,  which  now  set  in.  An  ex- 
ceedingly rough  path  over  lai^e  loose  stones,  across 
the  plateau  and  up  the  little  shoulder  of  a  hill  opposite, 
introduced  us  to  a  break-neck  descent;  to  accomplish 
which  it  was  necessary  to  dismount,  and  let  the  horses 
pick  their  way  while  we  jumped  &om  one  stone  to 
another, — now  in  water,  now  in  mud,  and  always  in 
difficulty, — ^till  we  reached  a  village,  where  we  waited 
for  a  time,  hoping  the  weather  might  change.  Below 
us  was  a  deep  valley,  entirely  enveloped  in  cloud; 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  the  opposite  hills 
kxHned  through  the  mist.  Finding  that  there  was  no 
improvement,  we  at  last  started  <mce  more  on  horse- 
back, and  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to  reach 
our  destination.  The  road  was  still  of  the  same  na* 
tuxe,  and  we  had  to  cross  much  troublesome  country; 
but  we  succeeded  in  getting  on;  and  towards  sunset, 
as  we  approached  a  narrow  opening  between  the  moun- 
tains and  beheld  the  sea  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  the  rain  had  almost  ceased.  This  did  not  take 
place  till  we  were  all  thoroughly  soaked  and  made  un- 
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From  one  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  descent  we 
ohtamed  a  view  towards  the  north,  and  saw  the  sun 
HhJTiing  on  the  hill"  of  Paxo,  the  mountains  of  Corfii 
rising  beyond  it  in  great  beauty.  The  coast  of  Paxo 
was  marked  by  a  border  of  brilliant  white,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the 
breakers  on  the  coast,  and  its  outline  stood  out  against 
the  intensely  blue  sky  just  cleared  of  the  clouds,  so  that 
the  little  island  was  presented  under  the  most  &>Tour- 
able  conditions.  Its  weU-covered  lulls  gave  that  pe- 
culiar tone  of  colour  that  large  patches  of  olives  never 
&il  to  do.  It  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  lying  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  while  all  above  our  heads  wbs  storm 
and  rain.  The  interval  of  sea,  more  than  fifty  miles, 
seemed  trifling,  and  the  forms  were  as  sharp  as  if  we 
had  been  less  than  half  the  distance  in  an  ordinary 
atmosphere.  Even  the  mountains  of  Corfu  beyond 
were  perfectly  well  outlined,  and  very  beautifiil,  while 
the  Albanian  coast  and  mountains  filled  up  the  distance 
in  that  direction. 

The  beauty  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  gloomy 
masses  of  storm  cloud  that  stiU  hung  heavily  on  the 
top  of  Stavrota,  only  a  few  mUes  fix)m  us,  and  from 
the  rapid  advance  of  storm  and  rain  clouds  firom  the 
south.  It  was  long,  however,  before  these  had  ad* 
vanced  &r  enough  to  shut  off  our  view  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  we  lost  sight  of  Paxo  by  a  turn  of  the 
road^  rejoicing  in  its  fine  weather,  while  all  around  ua 
the  storm  was  closing  in  once  more,  and  becoming 
again  involved  in  mist  and  cloud. 

Our  object  was  to  reach  the  village  of  Attan^  one 
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"of  a  number  of  einiilar  and  small  places  in  the  western 
district  of  the  island.  Owing  to  its  position  in  a  north 
and  south  valley,  and  sheltered  by  the  high  moimtains 
from  the  east,  this  district  is  generally  Trarmer,  and  of 
more  equable  climate,  than  those  on  the  eastern  coast; 
and  being  higher,  and  naturally  drained,  it  is  both 
healthy  and  fertile. 

The  first  acquaintance  I  made  of  the  actual  details 
of  the  interior  life  of  the  rich  natives  of  Santa  Maura, 
was  on  this  occasion.  We  put  up  for  the  night  at  tiie 
house  of  the  chief  person  in  Attan^.  It  is  near  the 
coast,  and  only  about  four  hours*  ride  from  Sf^pho's 
Leap,  and  two  hours  from  the  ruins  of  Baailike.  We 
arrived  under  somewhat  nn&vourable  circumstances — 
the  son  of  the  &nuly,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
Santa  Maura,  having  by  an  accident  been  prevented 
from  proceeding  a-head  to  announce  us,  and  allow  of 
due  preparations  bdng  made.  Unexpected,  however, 
as  we  were,  we  were  received  with  the  warmest  wel- 
come, and  with  every  possible  hospitality.  The  house  is 
charmingly  situated  near  the  opening  of  a  lateral  gorge 
in  the  coast  chain,  at  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
cultivated  land.  As  we  dashed  along,  after  a  tiresome 
and  wet  journey,  and  came  into  the  village  at  a  hand 
gallop,  we  saw  the  owner  of  the  house,  his  brother, 
and  the  rest  of  the  male  members  of  the  &nuly,  coming 
out  to  meet  us.  I  beUeve  they  may  have  seen  us  as 
we  rounded  the  hill  at  a  little  distance.  Be^des  the 
human  members"  of  the  femily,  we  were  met  hy  a 
iioble  group  of  turkeys,  who  expressed  their  feelings 
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in  the  nsnal  maimer, — ^little  aware,  probably,  tibat  ^ey 

were  to  assist  peraonally  in  the  hos^utaJities  about  to 
be  offered  us. 

The  house  is  lai^  low,  and  stra^Iing.  The  prin- 
cipal part  inhabited  by  l^e  fiuuily  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  from  the  front  by  a  double 
flight  of  rougb  stone  steps  leading  to  a  kind  of  Terandah, 
pleasant  enough  in  summer.  A  fine  old  mulberry  tree 
stands  in  front  of  the  steps.  From  the  verandah  are 
two  entrances,  both  through  short  passages,  into  a 
large  hall  used  as  the  eating  room,  and  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  divan  or  80&  against  the  wall.  A  large 
table  or  press  in  one  comer,  a  few  chairs  and  benches, 
and  some  chests,  form  the  whole  furniture. 

From  this  haU,  to  the  right  and  left,  we  enter  the 
sleeping  rooms.  On  the  left  hand  are  two  small  rocHns, 
one  about  twelve  feet  by  ten,  the  other  a  little  larger. 
The  smaller  room  is  only  entered  by  passing  through 
the  larger.  The  larger  has  in  it  the  &mily  picture  of 
the  patron  saint,  with  a  lamp  ever  burning  before  it. 
The  smaller  has  no  picture,  but  it  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  glass  in  the  windows ;  whereas  the  larger  has  merely 
a  shutter,  excluding  or  admitting  light  and  fur  to- 
gether. The  walls,  however,  are  very  thick,  and  thus 
the  quantity  of  light  that  enters  is  not  very  large.  Not 
BO  with  the  air,  which  rushes  in  with  terrible  pertina- 
city, and  will  not  be  excluded. 

The  smaller  bedroom 'with  the  glazed  window  was 
appropriated  to  my  use,  as  the  greater  stranger.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  state  room.  I  beUeve  it  to  be  exactly  the 
size  of  the  condenmed  cell  at  Newgate.     By  taldng 
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short  steps,  I  can  mansge  to  extend  my  walk  to  eight 
paces,  conunencing  at  one  comer,  pasang  carefiiUy 
round  all  the  articles  of  famiture,  and  reaching  the 
qiposite  comer.  It  is  TentHated  on  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples originally  applied  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  found  inconTenient.  I  mean  the 
introduction  of  air  through  the  floor.  Our  legislators 
finmd,  that  air  rushing  up  throi^h  holes  in  the  floor, 
WHS  oj^  to  bring  up  dust  as  well  as  warmth.  My  con- 
trivance Tras  not  subject  to  this  objection,  though  hardly 
satis&ctoiy  in  otiier  respects.  It  conBisted  of  holes 
in  tiie  floor,  probably  gnawed  through  by  fiiendly  and 
sdentific  rats,  communicating  with  a  pig  stye,  poultry 
house  and  stable,  below.  More  senses  than  one  were 
appealed  to,  and  not  always  pleasantly. 

The  walls  being  thick  and  the  openings  narrow,  all 
the  rooms  of  the  houses  are  necessarily  gloomy.  The 
interior  walls  and  the  doors  are  kept  whitewashed,  but 
the  ceilings,  consisting  of  stout  planks  laid  across 
huge  beams,  are  black  with  age,  and  hare  never  been 
Triiitened  or  coloured. 

The  rooms,  though  small,  were  clean;  and,  indeed, 
I  found  my  bed  not  only  comfortable  but  luxurious. 
It  was  covered  witii  an  immense  quilted  coverlet,  en- 
closed in  a  green  watered-silk  case.  This  coverlet 
was  so  large  as  to  require  to  be  doubled  to  put  on 
the  bed;  and  even  then,  it  reached  the  floor  on  two 
sides.  No  doubt  it  was  a  valued  &niily  production, 
and  only  used  on  important  occasions. 

The  furniture  in  the  room,  besides  the  bed,  included 
only  two  boxes,  a  small  chest  of  drawers  of  English 
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appearance,  and  a  chair;  nor  was  there  space  for  any- 
thing besides.  The  other  room  was  similarly  provided, 
and  was  about  equal  in  the  amount  of  conveniences  it 
held;  but  the  window  not  being  glazed,  it  was  less 
comfortable.  There  yras  no  lateh,  or  lock,  to  ihe  door- 
of  communication  between  the  rooms.  There  was  a 
little  table  in  the  larger  room,  but  it  was  covered 
with  oranges,  biscuits,  and  garlic. 

Besides  these  bedrooms  and  the  others  opposite, 
both  of  which  opened  out  to  the  hall^  there  was  only 
a  small  parlour  about  tiie  same  size  as  the  smaller 
bedrooms.  Two  long  so&a  against  the  wall,  a  sniaU 
table,  and  the  invariable  chest,  left  little  room  but  to 
sit  down.  This  room,  however,  was  carpeted  with  a 
thick  woven  material  that  is  common  in  the  idand, 
and  is  used  indifierently  for  carpet,  table-cover,  and 
horse  furniture.  Some  specimens  of  it  were  sent  to 
London  to  the  Great  exhibition  of  1862,  and  were 
much  admired.  The  window  of  the  parlour  was 
glazed,  but  it  was  very  small,  and  the  walls  being 
thick,  little  light  could  enter, — the  less,  as  the  window 
looked  out  on  the  verandah,  sheltered  by  a  large  pent- 
house, convenient  enough  in  bad  weather. 

The  hall  was  large,  and  contained  a  few  articles  of 
furniture,  as  well  as  the  great  table,  settee,  and  chairs. 
It  was  only  lighted,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  when 
the  doors  were  left  open.  In  cold,  rainy,  and  windy 
weather,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  limit  the 
sitting  at  table  to  the  smallest  possible  time.  The 
weather  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  often  unmis- 
takably cold,  and  sometimes  continues  so  for  weeks 
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together;  but  it  is  rarely  thought  worth  while  to  do 
anything  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  A  smaU 
brazier,  or  pan  of  charcoal  embers,  is  sometimes 
brought  into  the  sitting-room. 

The  chest  is  an  invariable  article  of  Airmture  in  all 
rooms  in  every  house.  It  is  an  oblong  oak,  or  cypress- 
wood  box,  about  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  wide  and  high.  The  front  is  generally  carved, 
— sometimes  neatly,  sometimes  roughly,  according  to 
circumstances.  It  is  provided  with  one,  two,  or  three 
locks,  and  is  the  r^ular  receptacle  of  all  valuables  of 
every  kind. 

The  kitchen  is  outside  the  house,  separated  by  a 
little  paved  passage,  and  as  the  doors  of  kitchen  and 
hall  are  not  opposite,  and  the  passage  is  much  inter- 
rupted by  loose  stones,  tubs,  and  other  obstructions, 
the  navigation  on  a  dai^  night  would  be  dangerous. 
It  is  a  large  shed,  but  with  no  other  apertures  than  the 
door  and  a  bole  in  the  roof  to  let  out  smoke  and  let  in 
light.  The  hearth  is  a  l^e.  space  raised  about  four 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  serves  not  only  to  hold  the 
sticks  that  make  the  £re,  but  as  the  place  where  all 
kinds  of  scullery-work  are  carried  on  by  boys,  or  girls, 
squatted  down  before  it.  I  found  a  small  female  drab, 
clad  in  a  filthy  canvas  sack,  sitting  there  when  I  entered, 
having  a  dozen  knives  by  her  side  and  a  scouring-brick 
close  by.  I  watched  her  with  some  mterest,  she  ftUly 
returning  the  compliment.  At  length,  she  takes  a 
knife,  rubs  it  vigorously  on  the  brick  for  a  minute, 
as  if  she  bad  taken  a  vow  to  finish  her  job  off  hand. 
Not  at  all.     She  looks  up  and  stares  at  the  boy  oppo- 
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ate,  who  is  engaged  spitting  in  a  little  mass  of  black 
dirt,  holding  a  boot  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in 
another.  Then  the  girl  rubs  the  edge  of  the  brick 
on  a  particular  spot  of  the  knife,  and  looks  at  it 
earnestly,  whUe  tie  boy  does  the  same  with  a  spot 
on  his  boot.  During  this  time,  the  cook  is  getting 
on  with  Mb  preparations;  and  I  am  dtting  toasting 
myself  and  making  observations.  The  kitchen  uten- 
sils are  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  and 
do  not  include  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  more  than  one  spocm 
and  fork  for  cooking  purposes. 

But  the  house,  thus  simple  and  primitiTe,  has  been 
the  scene  of  stirring  events.  Not  many  years  ago,  a 
gang  of  brigands  attacked  it,  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
an  entry.  At  the  veiy  moment  when  they  were  tearing 
off  rings  from  the  hands  of  two  daughters  of  the  fiunily, 
whom  they  had  dragged  into  the  hall  from  their  bed- 
room, two  of  the  villains  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot 
by  the  &ther,  who  had  managed  to  reach  Hie  little 
parlour,  where  were  loaded  arms  ready  for  use. 
Meanwhile,  a  son  had  made  his  way  into  the  bed- 
room I  occupied  on  the  night  of  my  visit  (vacated,  as 
I  had  reason  to  suppose,  in  my  &vour  by  the  identical 
young  ladies  who  were  robbed),  and  was  getting  out 
of  the  little  window.  It  was  barely  large  enough  to 
allow  him  to  squeeze  through;  and  while  he  was 
escaping  a  bullet  was  sent  after  him  which  must  ahnost 
have  grazed  his  leg,  and  which  left  a  deep  mai^  in 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 
This  hole  still  remains  perfectly  manifest.  The  lad 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  village  and  obtaining  as- 
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Bistance.  The  robbers  were  repulsed,  and  most  of 
them  have  emce  been  taken ;  but  no  doubt,  had  they 
succeeded,  the  booty  would  have  been  worth  the  risk.* 
Mj  little  room  had  on  a  previous  occasion  been 
occufaed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  on  one  of 
ids  visits  to  this  part  of  his  chfu^,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  did  not  &il  to  bring  forward  a 
magnificent  many-bladed  Sheffield  knife  tliat  had 
been  sent  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality 
then  rendered.  The  vicinity  of  the  village  to  Sappho's 
Leap  renders  it  more  firequently  resorted  to  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  its  beautiful  situa- 
tion well  deserves  notice.  The  approach  is  particu- 
hrly  grand  and  wild,  and  I  was  nowhere  more  struck 
with  the  &ct  that  the  vine  delights  in  sterile  ground 
than  when  I  remarked  here  whole  -vineyards  erf"  enor- 
mous extent  occupying  a  natural  talus  of  angular 
fragments  of  limestcme  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  This 
enormous  heap  of  locse  stones,  disturbed  after  every 
shower  and  constantly  moving  by  the  action  of  gra- 
vity, is  actually  selected  to  plant  vines  upon,  and,  from 
the  fflze  of  the  stem,  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  flourish.  These  are  grape  vines,  as  the  currant 
vine  does  not  succeed  in  bare  and  stony  districts,  and 
requires  a  greater  depth  of  soil. 

*  The  owner  of  this  hatue,  in  which  he  reeides  most  part  of  the  year 
mnd  alwayi  in  winter,  pouesses  another  hoiue  looking  far  more  respec- 
teble,  and  even  mach  more  eleui  &nd  comfortable,  near  the  plain  of 
Banlike.  This  honse  ii  a  handaome  Itali&n  villa  of  two  Btories,  with 
nnmerooa  windows  ahnt  in  with  jalonsies.  In  accordance  with  the 
ctutom  of  the  country  the  Tillage  reaidence  in  &e  mountains  ia  pre- 
feored  to  this  much  more  conTenient  hmue  in  tiie  plains. 
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I  sl€^t  well  in  my  comfortable  bed,  but  was  di&< 
turbed  before  dawn  by  a,  violent  thunderstorm  and  a 
ratiier  sharp  touch  of  earthquake.  All  that  I  felt  of 
the  earthquake  was  a  long,  loud,  rattling  noise  like 
the  roUing  of  a  heavy  waggon  over  stones,  and  a 
vibration  of  the  frame  of  the  bedstead.  Such  earth- 
quakes are  here  very  common,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  central  valley  of  the  island  the  shocks  are  more 
felt  than  th^  are  on  the  coast.  I  have  seldom  heard 
fiercer  or  more  determined  rain.  It  fell  in  torrents, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  I  began  to  think  the 
whole  country  would  be  inundated.  Later  in  the 
day,  when  the  weather  had  cleared  and  the  sun  was 
shining,  I  went  out  to  look  at  an  interesting  bed 
of  carbonaceous  shale  in  the  cUSb  near  tibe  house.  I 
then  found  that  all  Edgns  of  the  torrent  had  disap- 
peared, except  indeed  that  a  few  rills  were  converted 
into  small  cascades,  and  made  more  show  than  they 
would  usually  have  done.  Throughout  this  country 
the  effects  of  the  heaviest  rain  last  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  the  water 
that  &lls  must  be  absorbed  into  the  cracked,  spongy, 
chalky  soil,  which  yields  water  in  springs  at  every 
little  puddle  or  cut  that  is  made  in  it. 

This  great  abundance  of  water  in  the  rocks  is 
beyond  a  donbt  the  cause  of  the  large  production 
in  most  of  the  crops  that  are  well  cared  for,  compared 
with  the  apparently  atony,  dry,  and  unprofitable  soil. 
Rain  fells  only  at  intervals  and  in  torrents,  and  in 
many  countries  would  run  off  at  once  to  the  sea,  so 
that  after  a  week  or  fortnight  the  soil  would  be  dry. 
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Here,  on  the  contrary,  evaporation  from  the  great 
sheets  of  water  in  the  earth  constantly  keeps  the  soil 
from  hecoming  parched,  and  the  greater  the  heat  the 
more  complete  and  rapid  is  the  evaporation  from  the 
rarely-fiuling  supplies  beneath.  The  absorbing  power 
is  increased  after  periods  of  dry  weatber  longer  ex- 
tended than  usual,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  rain 
that  passes  out  of  sight  is  larger  than  elsewhere. 

That  the  torrents  of  rain  occaedonally  &lling  pro- 
duce their  fuU  effect  in  one  way  is  clear  from  certain 
large  valleys  of  soft,  loose,  sandy  soil  occurring  between 
the  central  chdn  of  the  island  and  the  western  lulls. 
I  noticed  several  instances  that  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely recent,  in  which  we  passed  round  the  head  of 
ravines  in  places  where  a  cMld  might  easily  and  safely 
jmnp  across,  although  these  same  ravines  a  few  yards 
off  had  widened  and  grown  rapidly  impassable  by  the 
eroding  action  of  the  rain.  The  moment  that  a  channel, 
has  been  established,  and  the  water  enters  it,  it  rapidly 
widens  and  deepens;  and  within  sight  of  the  spot 
where  a  crack  first  commenced,  I  have  seen  crevices  a 
hundred  yards  wide  at  the  top  and  a  hundred  feet- 
deep.  Every  season  certainly  changes  these  both  in 
position  and  number  as  well  as  magnitude.  New 
ones  replace  old  ones;  old  ones  are  filled  up  by  the 
&Uing  in  of  their  sides,  and  thus  the  &ce  of  the 
country  is  constantly  altering  on  a  large  scale. 

From  Attan^  on  the  morning  after  the  fearliil 
night  of  rain,  thunderstorm,  and  earthquake,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  a  series  of  deposits  of  bituminous 
shale  sud  to  exist  in  the  cliff  adjacent.     The  approach 
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to  the  cliff,&nd  the  descent  to  that  part  of  it  that 
must  be  reached  before  arriving  at  the  olgect  of  my 
search,  were  difficult;  but  veiy  interesting,  and  highly 
picturesque.  Tast  accumuIationB  of  small  fragments 
of  soft  limestone  were  passed,  wearing  almost  into  a 
sand,  and  so  easily  acted  on  by  the  weather,  that 
every  shower  must  affect  them.  These  lie  at  the 
natural  angle  of  &Ilen  rubbish,  and  present  an  even 
slope  for  a  great  distance.  This  slope  ends  in  moat 
parts  by  a  vertical  cliff,  and  in  this  the  shale  is  seen. 
It  is  a  promising  and  important  deposit,  provided 
enough  raw  material  can  be  raised,  and  it  is  of  a 
quality  sufficiently  rich  to  distil  for  the  purpoee  of  ob- 
taining illiimmftting  and  lubricating  oils,  and  paraffin. 
It  is  black,  bums  freely  with  a  smell  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable, and  leaves  a  solid  ash.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  obtained  from  the  coast  where  the  beds  come  out 
at  the  sea  level,  but  perched  between  heaven  and  earth 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  spots  where  specimens  can 
now  alone  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  rec<^nise 
more  than  the  &ct  of  its  existence  as  a  regular 
deposit.  About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  order 
to  reach  the  spot  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  dozen 
Greeks  with  their  usual  implement,  which  is  a  very 
pointed  spade,  something  between  a  pickaxe  and 
spade;  it  is  a  tool  answering  the  joint  purpose  of 
tilling  and  preparing  the  ground  and  laying  open  a 
rock.  It  does  not  look  very  efficacious,  but  with  it 
they  rapidly  made  steps  in  the  loose  rubbish  to  assist 
in  the  descent  and  ascent,  and  then  picked  and  sho- 
velled away  enough  to  lay  bare  the  shale  and  clear  the 
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sur&ce.  Th^  were  extremely  active,  and  it  was 
really  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  them  leap  down  like 
goata  upon  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  £rom  aome  height 
with  bare  feet,  and  in  case  of  need  make  a  second 
leap  before  reaching  a  place  where  they  could  stand. 
The  steep  precipice  immediately  below  would  have 
given  them  small  chance  for  their  lives  had  they 
missed  their  footing,  but  diey  were  perfectly  fearless. 

The  geoI<^  of  Santa  Maura  is  as  follows.  The 
chief  miderlying  rock  seems  to  be  a  white  limestone 
with  flints,  sometimes  detached,  sometimes  bedded, 
which  is  occasionally  (as  on  the  west  coast)  exceed- 
ingly Bcrfl,  but  elsewhere  (in  the  central  ridge?)  very 
hard  and  compact.  It  forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills  behind  the  town,  and  is  there  tiiinly  bedded  with 
r^ular  bands  of  flint,  dipping  away  to  t^e  sontlk- 
Bouth-west  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  d^rees;  these 
beds  are  covered  unconformably  by  compact  limestone, 
no  doubt  tertiary.  Towards  the  interior  there  are 
shales  that  occupy  the  lowest  positiou,  but  their  age  is 
doubtful^  they  are  black,  soft,  and  rotten,  and  alter- 
nate with  hard  bands  of  good  stone. 

The  central  range,  culminating  in  Stavrota,  is  of 
hard,  compact  rock,  and  from  the  fossils  shown  me, 
said  to  be  taken  firom  it,  it  must  be  a  tertiary  lime- 
stone. On  the  other  side  are  vast  bills  of  soft  rock, 
some  reddish,  but  mostly  white,  veiy  easily  acted  on 
by  weather.  Underneath,  or  perhaps  fomung  the 
essential  part  of  these,  is  a  white  chalky  limestone 
(scaglia)  with  flints,  in  which  are  bands  of  harder 
limesbme  am(»ig8t  the  mass  of  ^tuminous  shale.    The 
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shale  is  very  irr^ularly  distributed,  and  the  bands 
are  much  contorted.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
distinct  deposits  of  this  kind,  and  this  is  not  unlikely; 
but  the  whole  rock  is  much  disturbed,  and  the  deposit 
thins  out  and  suddenly  expands,  the  thickness  of  the 
shale  having  apparently  some  reference  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone.  The  bed  is  well  shown  in  natural 
sections  in  two  localities,  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  on  the  coast.  Both  dip  the  same 
way,  about  twenty  degrees  west,  so  that  th^  are 
either  repetitions  by  &ult  or  distinct  deposits.  The 
limestone  contains  very  broken  and  fragmentary  re- 
mains of  shells  (bivalves,  but  not  distinguishable) ; 
the  shale  contains  markings  of  an  ammonite.  No 
doubt  good  fossils  might  be  got  by  carefiil  search; 
and  though,  except  from  the  sea,  the  deposts  are 
very  inaccessible,  there  is  no  reason  why  large  quan- 
tities of  the  mineral  should  not  be  obtained  and  re- 
moved at  small  cost. 

From  Attend  a  long  ride  of  four  hours  over  brokoi 
-ground  conducts  to  Sappho's  Leap,  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura,  and  the  rock  from  which  it  is  supposed 
Sappho  committed  suicide.  A  temple  of  Apollo 
marked  and  rendered  more  sacred  this  celebrated 
locality,  and  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  all  those  who  desire  to  have  any 
credit  for,  or  who  feel  any  interest  in  classical  investi- 
gation. Coins  and  medals  have  been  found  in  this 
locality,  which  has  a  real  interest  independentiy  of  its 
legendary  reputation,  and  is  a  very  noble  specimen  of 
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cliff.  Seen  from  a  distooce  its  whiteness  is  a  striking 
feature.  It  is  not  lofty  as  compared  with  the  adjacent 
clifis  to  the  north,  but  is  a  grand  termination  to  the 
promontoiy  which  it  completes.  The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  at  once  accurate  and  picturesque.  "  The 
rock,  which  declines  gradu^y  into  the  sea  on  the 
south,  presents  a  white  and  perpendicular  cliff  towards 
the  north  of  considerable  elevation.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  emi- 
nences here  seen,  consisting,  however,  at  present  of 
nothing  more  than  the  foundation  and  a  few  squared 
stones  of  lai^e  dimensions.  Not  fiir  from  it  is  a  plat- 
form cut  in  the  rock,  still  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  on  a  more  lofty  point.  From  its  figure  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  circular  edifice  might  have  once 
occupied  the  spot.  The  inhabitants  imagine  that  the 
altar  of  Apollo  once  stood  where  a  few  stones  are  now 
piled  together  in  honour  of  a  Christian  saint,  and  a 
small  vase  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pear  was  found  cm 
the  spot.     The  soil  is  covered  with  broken  pottery." 

Up  the  side  of  the  mountain  behind  Attane  is  an- 
other road  which  leads  near  the  foot  of  Stavrota 
and  then  descends  Into  the  valley  of  Basilike.  The 
ascent  is  very  steep  but  not  long,  and,  the  summit 
once  gtuned,  the  view,  first  of  Stavrota  and  after- 
Trards  of  the  vall^  of  Basilike,  are  extremely  fine.  As 
a  mountain,  there  are  none  within  the  compass  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  few  elsewhere,  that  surpass  Stav- 
rota in  form  and  general  effect.  Seen  fi<om  the  south, 
it  rises  from  the  extremity  of  a  'rolley  or  pldn  six 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide,  scarcely  above  the  sea 
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level,  and  continued  by  a  long  and  most  beaud&l  bay, 
shut  in  by  mountaius.  It  is  entirely  detached  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  height,  but  connected  on  the  east 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  a  lofty  neighbouring  mountain. 
Between  these  two  mountains  is  a  deep,  wild  and 
picturesque  glen.  The  side  of  Stavrota,  towards  the 
south,  is  deeply  furrowed  by  numerous  water-couraea, 
which  give  it  (the  mountain)  a  hoary  and  venerable 
appearance  hardly  justified  when  one  examines  it 
more  minutely  with  a  geolopcal  eye. 

We  passed  through  a  small  village  on  our  descent. 
It  was  perched,  as  country  viUages  often  are,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  we  there  had  occasion  to  mate  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  arrival  of  a  boat  that  bad  been 
ordered  round  to  Basilite.  At  once  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  population,  of  all  ages,  of  meu 
and  boys.  I  counted  more  than  a  score,  any  one  of 
whom  would,  I  ftdly  believe,  have  shown  us  any  hos- 
pitality, and  interrupted  his  own  business  to  attend 
to  ours,  not  only  without  expectation  of  reward,  but 
firmly  refusing  it  if  offered.  We  learnt  that  our  boat 
had  probably  arrived;  and,  as  I  was  anxious  to  push 
on,  we  arranged,  with  some  difficulty,  to  escape  the 
inevitable  half  hour's  delay  and  the  cup  of  coffee  that 
sweetens  it. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  perfectly 
dead  level — a  swamp,  after  the  heavy  rains  we  had 
lately  had — ^that  stretches  out  for  miles  at  one's  feet, 
and  terminates  in  a  noble  bay  that  could  contfdu 
with  ease  any  amount  of  shipping.  It  occurs  to  one 
at  the  moment  why  the  Venetians  did  not  ori^ually 
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select  it  aa  thar  port,  and  the  place  for  their  city;  and 
why,  also,  when  Amaxiki  was  destroyed  in  1825,  that 
unhealthy  and  most  inconyenient  position  was  not 
abandoned  in  fiivour  of  one  adapted  by  nature  for  a 
town  and  harbour.  The  unhe^thiness  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  flat  might  easily  be  avoided  by 
systematicaUy  carrying  off  the  water.  At  present  it 
is  not  only  used  for  irrigation,  but  allowed  to  remmn 
on  the  land. 

A  vast  quantity  of  detritus  is  brought  down  on  all 
sides,  and  must  rapidly  raise  this  large  plain ;  but  there 
seems  a  natural  limit  to  the  extcnuon  seawards,  as  the 
water  is  deep  close  in  to  the  shore. 

Melancholy  is  the  contrast  of  the  half-dozen  ricfeetty 
houses  that  disgrace  the  name  they  bear  {^eurOuidi^ 
ro^),  and  the  whole  expanse  of  rich  lands  and 
wealth-bearing  waters  that  stretch  away  to  the  right 
and  left.  But  the  Santa  Mauriots,  unlike  the  Ithacans 
and  Cephalonians,  are  not  mariners.  They  have  no 
foreign  commerce,  and  few  boats  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
population  is  all  in  the  villages  on  the  mountwn  sides, 
or  in  the  higher  valleys  fer  removed  from  the  sea. 
To  them  the  sea  is  a  source  of  danger,  not  profit; 
th^  dread  the  pirate  more  than  they  love  traffic. 
They,  however,  of  all  the  islanders  on  Uiese  coasts, 
have  most  claim  to  be  aborigines,  and  having  been 
driven  to  the  mountains  for  many  generations  as  the 
only  place  of  safety,  they  have  not  retfuned,  and,  per- 
li^>s,  are  not  likely-to  acquire,  the  maritime  tastes  of 
dieir  ancestors. 

The  climate  of  Leucadia  is  on  the  whole  delightful. 
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Snow  sometimes  &Jls  daring  winter,  and,  occasionally, 
even  so  late  as  May,  the  mountains  will  be  covered. 
On  these  occasions  the  winds  are  very  sharp.  Such 
seasons  are,  however,  quite  exceptional,  for  the  crop  of 
oats  should  be  cut  in  May,  and  all  the  fruits  are  then 
well  advanced. 

In  the  town  the  summer  heat  is  excessive.  What- 
ever winds  may  be  blowing  outside  and  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  converted  into 
one  of  two  prevalent  kinds,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
island,  and  they  are  recognised  accordingly.  Thus 
the  north  wind,  or  a  wind  a  point  or  two  to  east  or 
west  of  north,  is  a  r^ular  wind  during  summer.  The 
east  winds  are  ctmvCTted  into  north  north-east,  and 
come  over  Pindus  and  the  rest  of  the  lofty  mountain 
chain  of  northern  Greece.  These  are,  therefore,  always 
cool,  while  the  west  winds,  converted  into  north  north- 
west,  come  across  from  the  Italian  side,  and  are  never 
oppressive.  The.  latter  of  these  winds  blows  steadily 
each  day,  beginning  at  10  A.u.  and  not  ceasing  till 
near  sunset.  Then  the  other  sets  in,  and  the  ni^ts 
are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  It  is  only  the  scirocco 
and  Austral — winds  coming  from  the  south-east  and 
south — that  are  dreaded.  They  bring  storm  and  ex- 
cesmve  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  electric  storms 
usher  them  ia.  The  appearance  of  the  air  immedi- 
ately before  one  of  these  storms  is  peculiar,  and  &B 
state  of  die  atmosphere  eminently  uncomfortable. 
The  wind  blows  a  hurricane,  the  dust  fills  the  air,  the 
sky  is  so  darkened  that  one  can  scarcely  see  to  write, 
while  a  general  state  of  distress  pervades  eveiy  living 
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thing.  It  is  conadered  that  if  in  theae  conditions  of 
the  air  a  storm  of  raio  docs  not  very  rapidly  follow, 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  an  earthquake ;  but  that 
after  electric  storms  followed  by  rain  earthquakes  are 
not  to  be  expected. 

There  is  no  winter  of  any  severity,  and  the  cold 
that  is  felt  is  only  occasional.  The  air,  also,  does  not 
often  feel  damp^  so  that  a  chill  is  rare.  The  unhealthy 
seasons  are  summer  and  part  of  autmuu,  and  during 
August  and  September  there  is  a  good  deal  of  malaria 
in  some  places.  The  malaria,  however,  is  said  never 
to  reach  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  where  the  soldiers 
always  enjoy  excellent  health. 

In  Santa  Maura  it  is  the  custom  for  people  to  walk 
out  after  dusk  with  thdr  wives  to  enjoy  the  evening 
breeze.  In  such  cases  the  lady  walks  before  her  hus- 
band, and  th^  do  not  address  each  other.  Should  a 
g^itleman  meet  hia  Mend  thus  accompanied,  he  would 
not  think  of  addresedng  the  lady,  or  alluding  to  her 
existence;  he  would  not  even  take  o£f  his  hat,  though 
acquainted  with  and  visiting  the  &mily.  The  lady 
is  entirely  incognito,  and  must  remain  so.  This  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  orientalism  preserved  intact  to 
the  present  day,  common  enough  in  Greece  a  few 
years  ago,  but  now  confined  to  the  less  visited 
islands. 

Superstition  is  rife  in  Santa  Maura,  especially 
among  the  country  people.  Not  long  ago  a  most 
respectable  and  wealthy  proprietor,  the  chief  of  his 
village  and  district,  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  give  upwards  of  two  hundred 
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dollars  to  a  woman  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  witch, 
and  who  was  known  to  have  vinted  church^rds  in 
the  costume  of  Eve  without  her  innocence.  The  poor 
man,  being  himself  in  authority,  waa  forced  by  the 
higher  authorities  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject, 
which  he  would  willingly  have  avoided,  and  the 
woman  was  punished  with  imprisonment.  The  ob- 
ject in  this  case  was  to  cure  some  complaint;  but 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  woman  waa  a 
mischievous  and  dangerous  character. 

Another  instance  (^  superstition  is  seen  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  take  an  oath.  They  willingly  swear 
Msely  on  the  Gospels  and  in  the  church;  but  when 
called  on  to  do  so  with  their  hands  placed  on  the 
relics  of  some  saint,  they  will,  if  possible,  refiise  to 
swear ;  but,  if  they  cannot  escape,  the  truth  will  come 
out.  An  instance  occurred,  not  long  ago,  of  an 
official  maUciously  and  felsely  accused.  He  desired 
an  inquiry,  but  knew  that  no  ordinary  oath  would  be 
attended  to,  as  his  enemies  were  very  strong  and 
determined.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  each  person 
should  be  sworn  on  the  relics  of  St.  Spiridion,  after 
which  there  was  no  difficulty.  Still  it  is  believed  that 
all  these  feelings  are  rapidly  dying  out. 
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ITHACA. 


"  Who  branght  ttiM,  itniigeT,  to  the  laa-giTt  land 

Of  Itham?  and  from  what  foreign  itnadF" 
"M  dead  of  night,  while  fut  tulsep  I  laj, 

Fbaadan  "»"■""  bora  me  on  my  waj 

From  SohBria'i  islo,  in  ahip  that  oft  befora 

Hath  men  traiuported  to  this  rugged  ihora." 

Odybb.  iTi  822— 227.— (IF.  Mare.) 

Honea  I  would  not  take  to  Ithaoa  : 
In  Ithaca,  in  looth,  neither  broad  ram 
Are  there,  nor  aught  like  meadow ;  goats  it  feeds. 
And  lovelin  'tU  by  br  thin  feeding  horaea. 
X'or  of  those  itles  that  lie  to  ateep  in  the  aea 
Not  one  ia  St  for  horaamanahip  or  driring, 
Nor  with  good  meodowa  one:  and  Ithaca 
la  auch  beyond  them  alL 

OBTBi.  IT.  mi—eOS.—(NoryaU.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ITBACA— ^BOHANCI    AND    POBTRT    OF    THE     ISLAND— ITB  AC  A, 

THE  COnNTRT  OP  ULTB8BS — PASSAGE  TO  TBE  ISLAND  PROM 
BASILIKE— COAST  OP  SANTA  HACILA  AND  ITHACA — AKRITAL 
AT  PKIKIB  BAT— 8IN0TTLAR  MINERAL  HPRINaS— THE  SCHOOL 
OP  HOMER — CONDITION  OP  THIS  RDIN — ITS  REAL  NATURE 
AND  HEANINH — VIEW  PEOH  THE  RUINS — PECULIARITIES 
OP  STRUCTURE — EXOI — ^VIBIT  THERE  AND  RECEPTION — MO- 
DERN SCHOOL  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  ANCIENT — SAIL  TO 
BATHI — GULP  OF  UOLO — THE  TOWN — BATHI  PROM  A  DIS- 
TANCE— DEXIA — THE     RESIDENT     AT     ITHACA — POPULATION 

OP    THE     ISLAND TOWN    OP      BATHI — EESOUECEB      OP      THE 

ISLAND CULTIVATION    IN    ITBACA — PISHBRIEB — 8PONQEB 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE — BOAT  BUILDING — PROSPECTS 
FOR  THE    FUTURE. 

If  Corfu  is  the  most  beautiful,  Cephalonia  the  largest, 
Santa  Maura  the  wildest,  and  Zante  the  prettiest  of 
the  louian  islands,  Ithaca  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  most  romantic.  A  pure  and  bright  halo  of  poetry 
surrounds  it — a  poetry  the  most  dreamy  and   the 
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sweetest,  the  most  homely  and  the  pleasantest — a 
poetry  that  touches  every  feeling  and  harmonises 
with  every  association — a  poetry  that  is  in  us  and 
not  in  the  place — a  poetry  that  carries  us  back  to 
the  earliest  childhood  of  civilisation,  and  speaks  of 
men  as  strong,  wise,  and  simple,  and  of  women 
as  helps  meet  for  a  race  of  heroes — a  poetiy  which 
presumes  each  tree  to  have  its  Dryad,  each  spring 
its  Nymph,  and  each  grove  its  sylvan  god. 

And  there  is  no  place  in  which  this  sweet  spirit 
of  poetry  is  better  preserved.  Ithaca  is  now  peopled 
by  a  new  race,  and  there  is  in  all  convenient  parts  of 
it  a  certain  amount  of  modem  cultivation ;  but  the 
population  is  not  large,  and  the  people  are  collected 
into  a  few  groups.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  parts 
of  the  little  island  where  one  can  wander  aU  day 
without  seeing  a  human  face  or  hearing  a  human 
voice,  and  certainly  without  seeing  the  impress  of 
a  human  foot.  Small  as  it  is,  it  abounds  in  charming 
and  retired  spots,  where  one  may  fancy  the  old  spirits 
still  haunt  and  where  nature  has  not  changed.  It 
is  easy  to  appreciate  the  fondness  of  Homer  for  this 
spot,  which  he  certainly  knew  well,  and  which  he 
wisely  selected  as  the  home  of  the  wise  Ulysses. 

But  one  of  the  great  glories  of  Ithaca  has  departed. 
No  longer  does  the  swineherd  build  his  hut  in  the 
dark  forest  and  tend  his  charge  on  the  wooded  cliffs. 
The  ilex  and  the  numerous  other  varieties  of  oak  once 
so  useful  in  affording  food  for  the  pigs  and  supplying 
wood  for  building  boats,  have  long  been  destroyed, 
and  the  rocks  once  green  with  their  foliage  are  now 
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gr^  and  naked,  or  at  best  supply  for  a  short  period  a 
Blight  vegetation  of  herbs,  on  which  goats,  the  sup- 
planters  of  the  swine,  obtain  their  scanty  meals.  The 
goats  will  not  allow  the  young  wood  to  rise,  and 
thus  here,  as  elsewhere  in  small  districts,  they  keep 
down  the  proper  and  natural  covering  of  the  soil, 
and  at  once  diminish  its  productiveness  and  deteriorate 
the  climate,  by  leaving  no  shelter  to  prevent  the  rain 
that  &lls  from  immediate  evaporation.  It  must  in- 
deed be  admitted  that  the  goats  are  no  novelty  in  the 
island,  for  Homer  speaks  of  them  in  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey  already  quoted,  but  the  number  was  then 
probably  much  smaller  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
forests  being  once  established  could  protect  them- 
selves, whereas  the  young  plantations  have  no  chance. 
.That  Ithaca  was  really  the  island  intended  to  be 
described  by  Homer,  and  that  he  knew  it  himself 
perfectly  in  every  nook,  there  will  hardly  be  much 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who  compares 
on  the  spot  the  poem  with  the  reality.  Admirably 
adapted  as  a  place  of  resort  for  a  small  society ;  pro- 
vided with  a  few  ports  into  which  the  ships  could 
enter  and  be  securely  housed ;  having  a  coast  for  the 
most  part  inaccessible  and  very  defensible,  and  pliwed 
opposite  and  in  sight  of  the  mainland  of  Greece ;  it 
was  also  within  a  couple  of  hoxu^  easy  smI  of  the 
city  of  Samos,  on  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  and  gi-andest  of  those  most  ancient 
Greek  cities  enclosed  by  Cyclopean  walls.  Besides 
these  advantages,  it  also  enjoyed  all  that  coiild  be 
needed  in  the  early  times  of  civilisation  to  tempt 
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occupation  and  provide  a  nucleus  and  a  home  f(a> 
his  £muly  and  dependants,  whence  the  restless  and 
curious  Greek  might  wander  in  search  of  the  novel- 
ties of  his  day.  Ithaca  would  thus  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  Homer  as  the  home  of  Ulysses,  even 
U  he  had  to  invent  the  character,  and  find  a  spot 
adapted  to  his  conception  of  the  hero.  But  it  is 
probable  that  tradition  had  &om  time  immemorial 
connected  the  wise  and  crafty  king  with  the  island, 
and  the  few  medals — the  bare  half-dozen  that  alone 
properly  belong  to  its  history — all  point  in  the  same 
direction,  and  prove  that  it  has  always  borne  the 
same  name  since  Homer's  time,  and  has  al^s^ys  been 
regarded  as  having  been  the  habitation  of  Uly^es. 
The  various  direct  proo&  are  supported  by  collateral 
and  independent  evidence,  showing  how  completely 
Homer  must  have  had  this  spot  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  dramatised  the  &cts,  and  adapted  the  tra- 
dition to  his  own  purposes. 

Ko  one  need  suppose,  however,  that  the  so-called 
*  castle  of  Ulysses '  in  Ithaca  was  the  actual  habitation 
of  tiie  husband  of  Penelope  in  'any  other  sense  than 
that  there  existed  in  Homer's  time,  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state,  that  wonderful  construction  whose 
foundations  and  enclosing  wall  are  now,  aiter  some 
thousand  years  have  elapsed,  still  fresh  and  unmis- 
takable. The  grottoes  and  the  fountains,  also,  that 
bear  fiuniliar  names,  do  not  convert  Homer's  poem 
into  a  bare,  naked,  and  prosaic  description.  They 
exist,  probably,  much  in  the  state  in  which  they 
always  were,  and  the  country,  the  ruins,  the  grottoes. 
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and  the  fountains,  sufficiently  correspond  'with  the 
general  outline  given  by  the  father  of  poetry. 

I  left  BasUike  about  four  o'clock  on  a  very  calm 
morning,  hoping  to  find  a  &.vourable  breeze  outdde 
the  Bay,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  east,  north  and 
west,  and  only  open  to  the  south.  I  could  not  but 
feel  this  quiet  and  ahnost  solenm  departure  aa  a  fit 
leave  taking  of  Santa  Maura,  where  I  had  met  such 
extreme  kindness  and  attention,  uid  where  I  had  seen 
such  a  contrast  between  the  stormy  weather  and  the 
peacefiil  homes.  Indeed,  the  parting  with  my  enter- 
tainer was  rather  that  of  old  Mends  than  recent  ac- 
quaiotances.  He  had  not  only  housed  and  fed  me, 
but  had  devoted  his  time  to  accompany  me  on  my 
way ;  had  introduced  me  to  all  those  who  could  assist 
in  my  inquiries;  and  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
insisted  on  being  disturbed,  and  would  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  every  thing  was  in  the  right  way,  so 
that  I  could  have  no  unnecessary  delay  or  difficulty. 

Once  seated  on  board,  and  the  boat  unloosed  from 
her  moorings,  I  had  leisure  to  think  and  look  about  me, 
wrapped  in  my  warm  cloak,  the  stare  shining  over- 
head and  the  waves  iaintly  rippling  on  the  beach  at  no 
great  distance.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  and 
aflier  the  rough  weather  we  had  had,  the  contrast  was 
very  striking.  With  four  active  pairs  of  oars,  but  a 
heavy  boat,  we  moved  along  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
towards  daybreak  were  well  away  from  Santa  Maura. 
The  sun  rose  above  s  bank  of  cloud,  not  angrily  but 
heavily,  tinting  with  pale  pink  the  light  clouds  in  the 
west,  and  gradually  brightening,  first,  the  distant  but 
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lofty  mountain  of  Cephalonia,  and  then  the  nearer,  but 
much  lower  summits  of  Ithaca.  Ithaca,  and  the  two 
headlands  of  Cephalonia,  were  directly  before  us; 
Arkudi,  and  the  other  iahmds  belonging  to  Ithaca,  to 
the  left,  and  the  last  point  of  Santa  Maura — Sappho's 
Leap — was  not  &r  off  to  the  right.  Each,  in  turn,  be- 
came bathed  in  full  stmlight;  and  the  air,  being  heavy 
and  damp,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  already  extremely 
powerful,  the  heat  was  aoon  absolutely  oppressive.  I 
■was  glad  to  tiirow  off  every  wrap  and  take  all  means 
to  obtain  a  breath  of  air.  As  the  morning  -wore  on 
and  we  slowly  ad^^nced,  Ithaca  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  absorbed  my  whole  attention. 
Cephalonia  was  then  hidden  behind  it.  The  position 
of  these  two  islands  is  peculiar.  Ithaca  is  not  only 
much  smaller  than  Cephalonia,  but  is  aa  it  were  em- 
"  braced  by  its  near  neighbour, — Cephalonia  curving 
round  and  enclosing  it  on  three  sides.  As,  however, 
the  mountains  of  litUe  Ithaca,  though  not  nearly  so 
lofty  as  those  of  its  larger  neighbour,  which  indeed 
are  the  loftiest  of  all  in  the  Ionian  group,  are  still 
high  enough  to  exclude  anything  behind  them  when 
they  serve  as  a  for^round,  there  is  nothing  observ- 
able from  the  sea  but  the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  hills 
immediately  adjacent. 

Ithaca  measures  about  seventeen  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  four  miles. 
It  is  in  feet  a  curved  ridge  of  limestone,  highest  near 
the  middle,  with  several  small  spurs  to  the  east.  It 
is  said  to  be  healthier  than  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
and  its  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.     It  lias  few 
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Streams  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  the  smallest  impor- 
tance, as  they  at  once  enter  the  sea,  owing  to  the  form 
of  the  mountain  ridge.  The  population  is  about  ten 
Utousand,  and  is  distributed  over  the  island. 

The  first  break  in  the  line  of  coast,  coming  in  from 
the  north,  is  that  which  opens  into  Frikis  Bay.  The 
half-dozCTi  habitations  at  the  end,  which  form  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  are  seen  on  tmnmg  into  the 
hay.  Frikis  is  a  mwH  port,  and  several  fishing  boats, 
besides  some  vessels  of  large  size,  were  moored  in  the 
roads  or  occupied  sheltered  nooks.  Like  most  of  the 
other  indentations  of  the  land  in  Ithaca,  it  recedes  to 
some  distance,  and  is  connected  with  a  natural  vaUey 
and  little  stream.  I  noticed,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  entering  the  sea  from  this  stream,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Ithaca,  is  disproportionately  small,  even  when 
we  consflder  the  extent  of  land  drained.  This  was  the  ' 
case,  although  there  had  been  much  heavy  rain  for 
many  days  previous  to  my  visit.  The  houses  of  Fri- 
kis were  remaAably  well  built,  and  neat;  and  there 
was  an  fdr  of  comfort  and  ease  about  the  place,  very 
difTerent  from  the  appearance  of  Basilike  or  the  villages 
of  Santa  Maura.  The  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  are  much 
addicted  to  maritime  occupations,  and  thus  seem  to 
earn  for  themselves  a  better  livelihood  than  their  more 
stay-at-home  neighbours  to  the  north.  Ithaca  has, 
from  earliest  times,  supplied  boats  and  men;  and  its 
people  prefer  boating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

From  Frikis,  a  good  mule  path  goes  up  into  the 
country  to  a  few  small  villages  and  through  a  consider- 
able tract  of  cultivated  land.     At  first  it  proceeds  along 
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the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  which,  from  the  occasional 
black  sediment  left  by  its  water,  is  called  Mebenudros. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  but  as  it  receives  the  water  of  some  mineral 
springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrt^n,  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  available  for  medical  purposes,  this 
may  also  have  some  influence  on  the  result. 

The  patii  from  Frikis,  up  the  country,  soon  rises, 
and  from  it  may  be  seen  a  number  of  small  valleys, 
converging  towards  the  little  port,  and  all  cultivated. 
To  the  right  is  a  wide  opening,  terminating  in  the 
Bay  of  A^lis  to  the  north ;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
montory, of  no  great  elevation,  extends  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  village  of  Oxoi  stands  on  the  hill  opposite, 
and  like  Frikis,  consists  of  very  decent,  clean-looking 


My  object  in  landing  at  Frikis  was  to  examine  one 
of  the  curious  remains  of  ancient  times,  existing  near 
that  place.  It  is  called  the  School  of  Homer  j  though 
what  connection  it  can  have  had  with  a  school,  or  why 
the  old  poet  should  have  gone  there  for  instruction, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  way  to  it  lies  up  the 
littJe  valley  for  some  distance,  and  the  ruins  are  on  a 
plateau  immediately  below  the  last  rise  of  the  hill. 
They  overlook  the  Bay  of  Affalis,  which  lies  imme- 
diately below;  and  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'hood 
of  it  are  two  strong  springs  rising  within  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet,  but  not  connected.  Both  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  but  (me  of  them  more  strongly 
than  the  other.  The  springs  both  rise  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  inland  cliff,  covered  with  rich  tr^hng  v^tation, 
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o?er  which  fi^esh  water  drips  into  a  small  pool  close  to 
one  of  the  springs.  The  water,  thus  felling,  Tnixing 
with  the  waters  of  the  springs,  runs  down  the  valley 
over  a  broken  rocky  bed,  and  joins  the  somewhat  larger 
stream  below.  A  little  &rther  on  we  come  suddenly 
to  the  ruins. 


"f      Cl_ 
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A.    A  modem  ihed,  bttilt  on  tbe  old  Cfolopeui  foundatioiia. 


These  fragments  of  antiquity  occupy  a  kind  of  plateau, 
terminatiug  abruptly  with  a  ateep  fece  of  rock.  Just 
at  the  extremity,  and  communicating  with  a  lower 
plateau  by  a  number  of  steps  cut  in  tbe  solid  rock,  are 
the  foundations  of  a  somewhat  extensive  group  of 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  constructed  of  large,  squared 
blocks,  closely  fitted,  but  not  festened  with  mortar. 
Some  of  these  are  rectangular  and  some  polygonal. 
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For  the  most  part  they  are  very  carefiilly  squared,  and 
fit  closely,  without  mortar  or  cement. 

S(Hne  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  principal  remains  will 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  annexed  ground  plan 
and  the  sketches  of  the  walls  (see  pp.  241, 243).  These 
diagrams  are  not  strictly  accurate,  the  measurements 
having  been  taken  roughly;  but  the  chief  features  are 
preserved.  The  parts  left  without  shade  are  those 
where  only  single  stones  lie  on  the  ground.  Of  the 
enclosure  B,  in  the  plan,  the  walls  are  tolerably  regular, 
and  are  all  from  five  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
Fragments  of  the  &llen  stones  lie  about.  Near  the 
entrance  (a),  and  at  the  point  marked  (b),  where  a 
window  appears  to  have  existed,  these  are  somewhat 
higher.  From  the  appearance  on  the  north  side,  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ground  has  been  raised, 
perhaps  by  the  &Ilen  stones;  so  that  the  blocks,  of 
which  only  one  course  is  now  seen,  may  possibly  re- 
pose on  another,  which  was  really  the  foundation;  and 
the  walls  may  have  one  course  of  these  large  blocks 
more  than  can  be  seen.  In  that  case,  assuming  that 
the  whole  height  was  at  least  that  of  the  present 
highest  stone,  this  gigantic  architecture  must  have 
been  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground.  Above  the  large 
blocks,  if  the  wall  was  required  to  be  higher,  smaller 
stones  fastened  with  metal  were  probably  used.  There 
are  not  many  of  the  lai^est  stones  on  the  ground,  in 
this  place. 

The  structure  of  the  walls  is  simple,  but  beltmgs, 
probably,  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  CJyclopean 
work, — rather,  indeed,  to  Hellenic  than  true  Cyclo- 
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pean.  The  largest  stones  are  not  more  thui  five  feet 
long,  and  probably  none  weighs  so  much  as  three  tons. 
Several,  however,  certainly  exceed  two  tons,  and  some 
of  the  largest  stones  are  those  that  must  have  been 
lifted.  Most  of  them  are  squared,  and  the  angle 
stones  are  particularly  well  cut.  Some  of  the  middle 
stones  of  the  wall  are,  however,  irregular.  The  fol- 
lowing diagram  of  the  north  wall  will  show  the  method 
of  construction.  A  sketch  of  the  south  wall  is  ^ven 
in  p.  248.     There  are  no  uncut  stones  in  the  building. 


At  ike  Airthest  point  to  the  north,  marked  C  in  the 
plan,  there  is  a  descent  by  a  number  of  steep  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  to  a  terrace  about  twenty  feet  below.  On 
this  terrace,  there  are  ruined  fragments  of  smaller  waUs 
and  a  large  rock  which,  so  lately  aa  the  time  at  which 
Sir  W.  Grdl  visited  the  island  (in  1806),  seems  to  have 
been  the  port  called  Homer's  School.  All  the  remains 
described  by  that  eminent  antiquary  cannot  now-  be 
traced,  but  there  are  still  some  of  the  niches  which 
attracted  his  attention.     1  observed  a  small  cavern  to 
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which  he  has  made  no  alluaioii,  and  in  Urn  there  is 
said  to  be  a  well,  but  it  is  now  choked  up  and  difficult 
of  access. 

The  condition  of  these  ruins  seems  to  differ  some- 
what from  that  which  th^  presented  half-a-centuiy 
ago.  The  land  around  is  under  cultivation;  and  the 
crops  cultivated,  being  com  and  fruit,  involve  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  digging  and  dressing.  Few  of  tie 
trees  described  by  Grell  now  remain;  nor  did  I  ob- 
serve the  base  of  the  column  he  alludes  to. 

That  the  construction  is  the  remains  dther  of  a 
temple  or  fortified  dwelling,  or,  perhaps,  was  a  de- 
fended look-out,  commanding  the  Bay  of  A^lis, 
attached  to  a  small  temple,  seems  the  moat  probable 
explanation  of  its  history  and  meaning.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  small  number  of  well-marked 
Cyclopean  structures,  of  which  there  renuuns  a 
definite  part  of  a  building  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  possesses  considerable  interest.  In  the  case  of  the 
towns  of  SamoB  and  Cranea  in  Cephalonia,  and  Leucas 
in  Santa  Maura,  little  or  nothing  but  the  outer  walls 
of  the  town  remain;  and  in  Aitos,  in' Ithaca,  although 
there  are  clear  indications  of  a  dwelling,  there  is  no 
such  complete  fragment  as  here.  I  have,  for  tias 
reason,  dwelt  upon  the  details  at  some  length;  and 
I  have  done  so  the  more,  because  Gell,  in  his  admir- 
able and  detailed  account  of  the  island,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  done  it  fiill  justice. 

The  following  woodcut  and  that  in  page  241  will 
help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  two  principal  walls. 
They  fiice  the  nortii  and  south  respectively;  and  tiie 
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latter  is  within  three  feet  of  a  wall,  also  < 
now  made  use  of  as  part  of  a  shed,  occupied  by  a 
fermer.  A  narrow  passage  is  thus  left  between  the 
two  old  walls,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  must  have  been 
into  this  darkened  and  shaded  passage  that  the  window 
opened.  The  aperture  for  the  window  is,  however, 
only  COTijectural.  The  Trail  of  the  shed  is  perfectly 
preserved  and  very  regularly  built.     The  south  wall 
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of  the  principal  building,  except  the  two  angle  stones,  is 
constructed  of  courses,  each  consisting  of  three  smooth, 
well-proporticoied,  and  careiully-squared  blocks,  five 
feet  long  by  thirty  inches  high,  and  of  about  the  same 
tMckness.  Four  very  large  stones  appear  to  have  been 
originally  placed  aa  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and 
these  four  must  have  had  a  total  length  of  eighteen 
feet.  Only  two  of  them,  however,  remain, — the  others 
having  apparently  been  injured.  The  stonea  of  the 
upper  course  in  this  south  wall  are  not  lai^.  The 
north  wall  is  buUt  of  less  regular  stones  but  the  upper 
course — ^the  fourth  course,  measured  from  the  earth, 
ctmtains  one  stone  of  extraordinary  size-      This  is, 
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indeed,  the  largest  of  all ;  and  nta  exposed  &ce  is 
about  five  feet  square.  It  must  be  remembered  tiiat 
these  are  the  walls  of  a  single  apartment  and  not  of  a 
city,  and  therefore  the  dimensions  are  pn^rtbnably 
extreme,  though  many  of  the  individual  stones  cf 
Cranea  and  Samos  are  £ar  larger. 

The  sulphur  springs  already  alluded  to  are  mtuated 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  ruins.  The 
little  village  of  Oxoi  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north. 
The  former  are  exceedingly  interesting  because  there 
is  still  a  tradition  that  Homer  came  to  bathe  in  the 
mineral  springs,  by  which  his  sight  was  restored. 
That  the  waters  are  calculated  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  it  is  within  tlie 
range  of  possibility  tiiat  they  may  influence  chronic 
ophthalmia,  supposing  that  common  oriental  calamity 
to  have  been  the  disease  the  blind  poet  suffered  from. 
The  spring,  like  the  river  that  flows  from  it,  is  called 
Melsenudros,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  the 
black  sediment  it  leaves. 

Oxoi,  or  Exoi,  for  the  name  is  spelt  both  ways,  is  a 
small  but  clean  and  pretty  village,  with  several  good 
houses,  situated  on  the  hill  side  above  the  Bay  of 
A&lis.  Leaving  the  so-called  school  of  Homer  and 
entering  the  village,  the  first  sound  I  heard  was  'the 
monotonous  hum  of  boys  learning  their  lessons,  and 
the  first  sight  was  the  modem  school-house.  It 
afforded  a  curious  contrast  to  the  ruin.  It  is  a 
well'sized,  well-built  room,  in  which  was  a  much 
larger  young  population  than  I  should  have  thought 
could  have  been  obtained  from  the  village;  and  all 
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were  engaged  in  shouting  aloud  at  the  full  pitch  of 
their  voices.  I  hare  noticed  the  same  curious  mode 
of  conducting  schools  among  the  Arabs,  and  it  seems 
thoroughly  oriental.  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  success  it  obtains,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  at  all  accord  with  our  western  mode  of  learn- 
ing. I  went  into  the  school,  and  the  noise  was  hushed 
for  an  instant,  for  the  presence  of  an  Englishman  was 
quite  an  event  in  the  neighbourhood.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  work  went  on  again  in  the  same  style. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  there  exists  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  not  &r  from  the  school  of  Homer,  a 
fountain  and  rock,  regarded  by  some  as  the  fountain 
of  Arethusa  and  the  rock  Corax.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  this  locality  by  Mr.  Mure,  who 
visited  it  in  1838:— 

Immediately  below  the  school,  in  the  fertile  land 
am(Hig  the  oUve  trees,  aire  traces  of  tombs  discovered 
by  the  peasantry  in  the  course  of  their  labours.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  upwards  of  a  mile  northward  to 
another  rock  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  Corax.  Beneath  the  rock  springs  a  foimtdn  pos- 
sessing pretensions  to  be  that  of  Arethusa.  The 
whole  group  of  objects  offers  a  counterpart  in  minia- 
ture of  their  name-fellows  in  Amarathia — a  bluff  cliff 
with  a  flat  summit — below,  a  spring,  from  whence  a 
rivulet  flows  through  a  little  valley  into  the  sea. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  instead  of  forming  a  precipitous  glen,  are  here 
a  gentle  slope,  and  the  ground  towards  t^e  sea,  in 
place  of  a  rugged,  bushy  heath,  is  fertile  and  well 
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planted.  The  fountun  is  also  &r  more  <»pious,  and 
has  lately  been  adorned  with  a  showy  architectural 
front  in  a  very  barbarous  style  of  art,  with  copious 
troogha  for  washing  clothes  and  watering  cattle.  It 
is  said  ihat  there  formerly  stood  on  the  ground  above 
a  village  called  Corakini,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  removed  to  Oxoi.  However  this  may  be,  the 
general  sense  of  all  those  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  of  late  years  has  been  rather  in  &vour  of  the 
southern  than  the  northern  position  of  these  localities." 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  how  fer  the  former 
answers  to  the  description  that  remains,  and  what  are 
the  independent  proo&  of  its  being  the  Corax  in- 
tended by  Homer. 

Below  Oxoi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
little  port  called  Polls;  from  its  name,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  village.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  and 
there  is  also  a  well.  Two  chapels  are  close  by,  whose 
construction  is  ancient;  they  are  probably  Roman, 
and  are  built  of  brick.  Not  fer  off,  and  on  the  rise  of 
the  hill,  is  the  village  of  Stavros;  above  which  are 
other  antiquities.  Stavros  is  a  small  group  of  neat 
houses,  less  important  than  Oxoi;  it  is  on  the  road 
leading  from  Oxoi  to  Bathi. 

Although  I  did  not  know  any  one  in  Oxoi,  I  found 
that  I  was  expected  to  call  at  the  house  of  the  pri- 
mate, or  principal  inhabitant,  and  I  did  so  accord- 
ingly. As  I  went  along  and  passed  the  op^i  houses 
of  the  villagers,  I  vraa  invited  by  more  than  one  to 
enter  and  take  refreshment.  The  house  of  the  pri- 
mate was  a  very  comfortable  viUa   residence,  well 
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built,  convenient,  clean,  and  well  fiimished.  It  might 
have  been  tranaplanted  to  the  outskirts  of  a  country 
town  in  England  without  exciting  much  remark.  It 
had  a  long  frontage,  and  only  one  storey  above  the 
ground  floor.  The  rooms  were  well-proportioned  and 
convenient.  My  host  spoke  a  litUe  Italian,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife,  whose  Christian  name  by  the 
way  was  Basiiike,  or  Royal.  She  was  a  simple-man- 
nered, pleasant,  and  thoroughly  friendly  perscm.  As 
soon  as  she  could  prepare  it,  a  glass  of  lemonade  was 
presented  me,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  es- 
caped sweetmeats,  coflFee,  and  biscuits.  She  expressed 
her  great  r^et  that  she  could  not  talk  to  me,  and 
I  won  golden  opinions,  both  from  husband  and  wife, 
by  noticing  their  little  girl — a  sweet  child,  just  three 
years  old,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  Greek 
girlhood  I  had  seen  since  I  came  to  the  islands.  I 
could  hardly  escape  from  these  kind  friends,  and  my 
host  accompanied  me  back  the  whole  distance  to 
Frikis.  On  reaching  there  I  iras  again  ofiered  co&e; 
but  this  time  by  the  officer  of  Uie  health  department, 
who  had  been  deputed  to  act  as  my  guide ;  I  did  not 
refuse  it,  supposing  that  I  could  offer  some  return; 
but  when  I  went  on  board  llie  boat  and  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  accept  a  trifling  gratuity  for  his  ser- 
vice, I  met  with  a  pointed  and  absolute  refiisal;  he 
only  desired  to  have  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with 
me,  and  I  need  not  say  how  cheerfully  I  recognised 
the  gentlemanly  feeling  thus  expressed.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  met  delicacy 
and  hospitality  of  that  kind. 
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Leaving  FrifciB,  I  found  the  wind,  of  which  there 
had  been  plenty  on  the  hill,  insufficient  in  quantity 
and  unsatis&ctoTy  in  direction.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  once  more  to  take  to  our  oars,  and,  passng 
the  headland  of  St.  Eliaa,  we  soon  entered  the  gulf  of 
Molo.  A  bay  opens  at  right  angles  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  gulf  about  three  miles  from  St.  Elias,  and 
entering  this  sheltered  nook,  which  is  further  defended 
from  weather  by  a  rocky  island  near  its  mouth,  we 
are  immediately  in  sight  of  Bathi,  or  Yathi,  the  cajatal 
of  modem  Ithaca. 

Few  towns  are  more  pleasantly  ^tuated.  It  spreads 
out  in  a  long,  nearly  semi-circular  line  close  to  the 
water's  edge  at  the  head  of  the  little  land-locked  bay, 
which  when  entesred  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  The 
town  consists  of  a  number  of  white  bouses,  all  clean  and 
neat,  and  either  newly-painted  or  freshly  whitewashed. 
Between  the  hoTises  and  the  vr&ter  is  a  fine  quay,  and, 
the  water  being  deep,  a  few  brigs,  and  schooners,  and 
smaller  craft  in  large  numbers,  come  close  up  and 
discharge,  or  load,  their  cargoes  alongside,  close  to  the 
houses  and  offices  of  the  merchants.  Ithaca  is  a  place 
of  some  traffic,  and  suppHes  sailors  to  many  islands 
as  well  as  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  besides  doing 
some  business  of  its  own. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  pool  of  Bathi  (pro- 
nounced Yathi)  is  a  small  rocky  island  now  shorn 
smooth,  and  covered  entirely  by  a  circular  building. 
This  building  contains  the  Health  office,  the  Laza- 
retto,  and  the  prison.  It  looks  dull  and  melancholy 
enough,    and  from  a  distance   seems  a   sort  of  ex- 
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creacence  stuck  against  the  white  houses,  although 
really  separated  firom  them  by  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  of  water.  A  similar  island  about  the  same  size, 
but  in  its  natural  state  and  crowned  with  a  cone  of  an- 
gular fiogments  of  weathered  limestone,  is  passed  to 
the  right  on  entering  the  harbour.  It  lies  between 
the  harbours  of  Bathi  and  Dexia.  I  was  told,  and 
fully  believe,  that  the  lazaretto  island  was  once  as 
rocky  and  lofty  as  this,  and  a  small  fragment  of 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  of  the  prison 
has  been  left  as  a  sort  of  proof  of  this  former  con- 
dition. Certainly,  whatever  may  be  gained  by  the 
exchange,  there  is  no-  improvement  in  the  pic- 
turesque. Except  round  the  little  island  there  is 
deep  water  not  only  throughout  the  pool,  but  in 
ahnost  all  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Molo.  In  tim  respect 
tiie  harbour  differs  much  from  many  of  those  in 
the  Ionian  islands,  where  the  gradual  silting  up  is 
the  cause  of  much  malaria.  It  is  said  tliat  Bathi 
is  particularly  healthy  and  free  from  fever,  and  this 
is  likely  enough,  since  there  are  no  streams  to  cany 
into  the  harbour  decomposiag  v^table  or  animal 
matter,  and  no  shallows  whose  evaporation  lays  bare 
lai^  tracts  of  swamp.  The  harbour,  though  gene- 
rally safe  and  perfectly  sheltered,  is  naturally  subject 
to  flaws  of  wind  coming  down  from  the  mountains 
around,  and  these  in  summer  are  dangerous  to  the 
smaller  shipping.  The  anchorage,  however,  is  very 
good.  Immediately  after  nan  heavy  torrents  pour 
down  into  the  bay  and  gulf  from  the  mountains 
around,  especially  from   Neritos,   whose  steep  aides 
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are  deeply  and  permanently  fiirrowed  with  the  erosion 
of  these  water-courses;  but  except  that  at  intervals 
a  natural  talus  of  angular  etones  is  to  be  seen  flg-nVing 
the  mountain,  one  might  suppose  the  result  to  be 
undistingulahable.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  large  and 
important;  but,  of  whatever  extent,  it  is  quickly 
buried  under  deep  water. 

Besides  the  principal  harbour,  round  a  large  part  of 
which  the  town  of  Bathi  is  built,  there  is  another 
smaller  harbour  a  little  beyond,  only  separated  by 
a  headland  and  narrow  istlimus.  It  is  the  port  of 
Dexia,  with  deep  water  and  a  shingle  beach,  and  feir 
landing  for  small  boats.  A  good  rough  road  proceeds 
from  the  town  across  the  little  isthmus,  and  comes 
down  on  this  beach,  continuing  round  the  shore  to  the 
end  of  the  main,  gulf  and  branching  off  to  Aito,  whence 
there  is  a  ferry  to  Samoa,  in  Cephalonia.  This  is  caie 
of  the  principal  roads  in  the  island,  and  is  kept  in  good 
condition.  The  road  toT^xds  Arethusa's  fountain, 
and  that  branching  from  the  Altos  road  to  Stauros 
and  Oxoi,  and  to  Frikis,  is  almost  the  only  other  road 
constructed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Molo  Uie  water  is  a  little 
more  shallow  than  elsewhere;  and  no  doubt,  the  de- 
bris  and  detritus  brought  down  after  storm  are  here 
chiefly  distributed.  The  deposit  has  not  yet  extended 
fer,  but  is  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion going  on.  A  certain  breadth  of  flat  ground  ia 
already  formed;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  from  the  enclosing  mountains  will  it  in- 
crease.    The  water  is,  however,  too  deep  to  allow  of 
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rapid  advance;  and  the  depouts  coming  m  from  the 
bead  of  l^e  gulf  are  smaller  than  those  from  the  moun- 
tain on  the  north  nde.  Ko  villages  have  risen  along 
this  shore,  but  there  are  a  few  detached  houses  at  the 
extreme  head  of  the  gulf.  On  the  higher  ground,  and 
in  places  out  of  sight  from  the  sea,  are  a  few  villages, 
thinly  inhabited;  and  perhaps  the  absence  of  people  is 
due  to  an  old  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  living  too 
near  a  place  to  which  there  was  easy  access  by  wat«r. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  town  of 
Bathi,  beyond  the  almost  uniform  neatness  and  clean- 
ness of  the  exterior.  The  principal  part  is  in  the 
Strada  marina^ — the  marine  parade, — a  long  terrace, 
all  the  houses  of  which  fece  the  sea.  The  houses  are 
ndther  regularly  built,  nor  are  they  at  all  in  the  line 
of  an  even  curve.  Placai  by  accident  or  the  conve- 
nience of  the  moment  in  some  spot  by  the  water  side, 
and  with  no  regard  to  symmetry,  they  do  not  even 
&ce  in  the  same  direction;  but  still  the  general  effect 
is  good.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  importance, 
the  churches  being  poor  and  small,  and  the  municipal 
allowance  scarcely  sufficient  to  do  more  than  keep  them 
together.  A  curious  fragment  of  modem  architecture, 
now  in  ruins,  &ceB  the  sea,  near  the  barracks.  It  was 
constructed  by  the  Turks,  and  seems  to  have  been 
meant  for  an  official  residence.  It  was  never  finished, 
and  now  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  ownership  between 
the  government  and  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  land. 
It  looks  as  desolate  as  land  and  buildings  in  chancery 
are  apt  to  do  in  England. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town,  close  to  the  sea,  and  with 
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a  landing  place  of  its  own,  is  a  neat  house  surrounded 
hy  a  verandah,  and  easily  recognised  by  a  statue  placed 
on  a  waaR  pedestal  in  front.  This  is  the  house  of  the 
Resident.  It  is  a  comfortable,  roomy  place.  All  the 
inhabited  apartments  are  on  the  floor  above  the  gromid, 
those  below  being  stables,  offices,  and  stores.  Besides 
the  residence,  there  are  several  other  good  private 
houses,  and  many  more  that  are  occupied  entirely  &r 
business.  The  mercantile  interests  Ln  Bathi  are  evi- 
dently of  some  magnitude. 

Bathi  is,  of  course,  the  principal  port  in  the  island, 
and  the  number  of  ships  and  boats  that  belong  to  it  ia 
really  very  large.  Many  of  the  ships  are  of  consider- 
able burthen.  The  population  of  the  town  is  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  and  of  this  a  lai^  part  is  en- 
tirely occupied  in  matters  ccmnected  with  shipping. 
This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  at  certain  seasons  hardly 
a  man  or  boy  is  to  be  seen. 

As  in  Santa  Maura,  tiie  presence  of  strangers  is  so 
rare  in  Ithaca,  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
their  accommodation.  An  English  visitor  is  thus 
obliged  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Resident,  who 
here,  as  in  almost  all  the  islands,  exercises  the  rites 
and  virtues  of  this  great  public  duty  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  country  he  represents.  In  Itiiaca,  as 
in  Santa  Maura,  and  as  afterwards  in  Cephalonia,  no 
limits  seem  to  be  set  to  the  attempt  to  make  the 
stranger  at  home,  and  provide  every  means  of  assist- 
ing him  to  carry  out  his  inquiries.  The  present  Resi- 
dent at  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  Counts  Roma  of  Zante, — 
an  old,  important,  and  wealthy  &mily  of  the  Venetian 
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oligarchy.  There  is  no  Englishman  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  bat  half-a-dozen  foreigners  in  the  whole 
island. 

Bathi  is  entirely  a  modem  town,  and  is  so  called 
J&om  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  built.  Not  many  cen- 
turies ago,  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca  was  absolutely 
depopulated  by  the  Turks,  in  a  great  endeavour  they 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  piracy.  But  piracy  is  a  natural 
occupation  of  the  Greeks  in  time  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty. It  is  suggested  by  the  numerous  &ciUties 
afforded  by  the  Greek  islands  generally,  which  abound 
with  safe,  sheltered  ports,  into  which  boats  can  easily 
run,  and  whence  thdr  owners  are  not  easily  dislodged. 
Besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  Greek  that 
regular  trade  is  more  respectable  and  profitable  than 
irregular  and  illegal  traffic.  The  last  colonising  of 
Ithaca  is,  therefore,  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and 
is  due  to  the  Venetians.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  great 
mixture  of  race,  but  it  seems  a  more  &vourable  mix- 
ture than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  sur- 
rounding islands  and  the  main  land,  both  of  Greece 
fmd  Albania,  bemdes  some  Venetian  idands,  helped  to 
supply  colomsts;  but  the  Greek  element  prevailed. 
In  language  and  habits  the  island  t^us  belongs  to 
Greece;  but  there  is  something  quite  distinct  in  the 
features  of  the  people.  They  are  better  looking,  better 
dressed,  neater,  and  altogether  in  better  condition  than 
their  neighbours.  Add  to  this,  that  they  are  &r  more 
active  and  laborious,  and  better  governed  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mainland  have  yet  been,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  they  succeed 
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better  and  are  more  respectable  than  their  contmental 
neighbours. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Bathi  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  the  town  of  Santa  Maura,  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  mile  and  a-half  of  beach;  and  looks, 
th^«fore,  much  more  imposing.  The  back  streets, 
though  less  seen,  do  not  contmn  worse  built  or  poorer 
houses  than  the  strada  marina;  and  there  is  in  eveiy 
direction  an  air  of  liie  and  comfort  that  is  very  strik- 
ing. In  all  these  respects,  no  town  in  the  Ionian 
islands  can  compare  with  it. 

The  cultivation  of  Ithaca  is  not  at  aU  inferior  to 
that  of  any  of  the  islands;  but,  like  all  of  them,  the 
population  is  insufficient.  Everywhere  the  valleys  are 
weU  cultivated,  and  they  are  said  to  yield  large  suppUes. 
The  country  is  partly  enclosed ;  and  in  places  where  it 
is  important,  irrigation  is  not  neglected.  Even  the 
loose  stones  on  the  hill  sides  are  made  available  for 
vines,  and  are  arranged  in  steps,  or  terraces,  to  a  great 
height.  But  the  supply  of  com  grown  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand;  and  were  it  not  for  the  migratory 
nature  and  habits  of  most  of  the  islanders,  those  who 
stay  at  h(nne  would  come  off  but  badly.  As  it  is, 
what  with  the  fish,  which  is  plentiful  and  good,  and 
the  com  and  meat  imported,  there  is  no  want  of  food. 
The  fisheries  are  large  and  important,  and  extend 
for  some  distance  towards  Greece.  They  include 
during  the  summer,  besides  eatable  fish,  a  consider- 
able fishery  for  fine  sponges,  of  which  many,  fiilly 
equal  to  fine  Turkey  sponges,  come  into  the  market. 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  during  my  short  stay,  to 
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obtain  a  specimen  of  tlie  finest  kind,  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter and  ten  inches  high.  Such  sponges  are  rarely 
found ;  but  the  ordinary  sizes  are  very  common.  The 
price  asked  me  for  my  sponge  was  eight  shillings; 
and  it  was  con»dered  high,  the  reason  being  that  the 
seascm  was  over,  and  diere  were  none  in  the  market. 
Beades  sponges,  much  valuable  red  coral  is  also  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbouring  seas;  but  it  is  dived  for  by 
Neapolitans,  who  come  here  for  the  purpose  from  time 
to  time,  and  carry  away  the  result  of  th^  labours  to 
Corfu. 

Like  all  the  islands,  Ithaca  is  not  only  tiiinly  peopled, 
but  the  population  increases  very  slowly.  It  may  not 
always  have  been  so,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  island  can  ever  have  been  very  much  crowded, 
except  for  some  special  reason  and  for  a  short  time. 
At  any  rate,  the  repeated  and  entire  removal  of  the 
whole  population,  which  has  taken  place  several  times 
within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  the  sparse 
population  of  Greece  and  other  adjacent  countries, 
would  naturally  prevent  a  rapid  advance  in  modem 
times.  Nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  change  or 
improvement  in  this  respect  in  the  future.  Under 
English  protection,  there  has  been  some  increase,  but 
it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  probable  effect  of 
onion  with  Gcreece.  This  may  even  check  the  slight 
increase  lately  noticeable.  The  men  of  Ithaca  are 
certainly  active  and  busy ;  its  women  are  also  active, 
and  are  comely  and  clean.  The  &milie8  are  not 
small.     In  these  important  respects,   the  island  of 
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Ulysses  is  ahead,  not  only  of  the  land  of  Greece,  bat 
of  most  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  cultivation  d 
land  for  grain  crops  or  fruit  is,  however,  of  necesnty 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  island,  and  is  even  there 
confined  to  crops  more  valuable  for  exportation  than 
food.  All  the  essentials  of  life,  except  oil,  have  to 
be  imported}  and  should  the  Greek  govermnent  find 
it  necessary  to  tax  imports,  the  people  would  probably 
rather  smuggle  and  re«st  than  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  heavier  export  duty  would  certainly  check 
trade. 

A  certain  amount  of  boat-building  is  done  at  Bathi. 
The  crafb  there  built,  though  not  very  handsome  or 
with  approved  lines,  are  probably  well-enough  adiqoted 
for  the  rough  work  to  which  they  are  devot«d.  They 
are  fishing  boats, — rather  broad  in  the  beam,  and  not 
rematkable  either  for  strength  or  speed.  They  are 
chiefly  coosting  vessels.  Probably,  under  less  un- 
fiivourabte  circumstances  than  are  afibrded  by  the 
presence  of  British  cruisers,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  outcry  raised  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  such 
a  thing,  these  boats  might  be  found  not  ill  adapted 
for  a  little  piracy.  Not  that  the  Ithacans  are  worse 
than  their  neighbours;  but  with  such  creeks  and  small 
harbours — such  caverns  and  recesses  for  storage — such 
weather  and  such  a  population  on  the  coast  as  is  found 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, — ^it  really  must  be  dif- 
ficult for  Greek  nature  to  resist  the  forcible  appropria- 
tion of  property  on  the  high  seas.  It  belongs  to  their 
history,  and  is  deeply  engrained  in  thdr  nature ;  and 
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one  can  hardly  look  on  the  ragged  picturesqueuesa  of 
tbemstelves  and  their  craft  without  almost  excusing 
them  for  following  their  instincts. 

I  could  not  discover  that  Ithaca  had  much  opinion 
on  the  matter  of  annexation.  That  the  Ithacane  will 
agree  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Greece  when  called 
on  to  give  a  vote  on  the  subject,  is  almost  certain ; 
but  that  they  may  r^ret  it  afterwards  and  be  thrown 
back  in  their  advance  to  wealth  is  also  very  probable. 
I  imagine,  too,  that  some  of  the  merchants  who  are 
interested  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  island 
already  see  that  they  at  least  will  not  gain  by  the 
change  of  government. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

XXCVBSIONS  FKOX  BATH!  —  CATC  or  DIXU  —  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  QKOTTOES  OF  THE  NAIDB — THE  FKIHCE'b  PONT — 
TIBIT  TO  COEAX  AMD  THE  FOUNTAIN  07  AKSTHUBA — THE 
CLIFF  AT  AKETHUBA'a  FOUNTAIN — WATER  AND  FEKNS  OVSB* 
BAHGINQ  THE  BOUBCE—CATHAaA  AND  THE  ANCIENT  NB> 
RITOS — VIEW  FKOIt  THE  MOUNTAIN  TOP — HOSPITALITT  OF 
TBE     BUFEBIOK    AT    CATHABA  —  UNTEN    BEPABT     PBOTIDBD 

FOB    THE     IBAVELLEB AITOB,     OB    THE     EAGLZ'b    CLIFF 

CASTLE   OP  ULTBBEB ORXAT   EXTENT  OP  THE    BUINB 8TTLE 

OP    ABCHITECTUBE THE    ACROPOLIS— VIEW    FBOM    AITOB 

LAERTEb'  farm- — BOMEb'b  POETICAL  UBE  OP  ITHACA  AND 
na  BUILDINQB  DEPENDID  —  CALAMOS,  PETALA  AND  THE 
ECHINADRB. 

Thb  chief  excumona  from  Batbi  are  four, — all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  clasacal  interest  witii  which 
the  ialaiid  is  so  completely  surrounded.  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  forget  Ulysses  and  H<Hner  in  Ithaca  as  it  would 
J>e  to  forget  Shakepeare  in  Stratford-on-Av<m.  They 
meet  us  at  every  turn.     True  or  felse,  the  stories  of 
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the  island  ail  haog  upon  them.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  description  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey  really  is,  and  was  meant  to  be, 
an  account  of  what  the  poet  had  seen  in  Ithaca,  even 
were  the  question  to  be  calmly  and  dispassionately 
discussed  by  the  stay-at-home  critic  in  his  easy  chair; 
but  when  the  decision  has  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
traveller  visiting  the  spot,  to  doubt  the  identity  is 
simply  impossible.  The  Ithaca  of  our  day  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  the  Ithaca  of  Homer. 

"  Sunny  Ithaca 
"Where  rises  dear  wiUi  woods  of  quivering  laavea 
Mount  Iferito* ;  and  many  ialea  lie  ronnd 
Fall  oloae  tc^ther, — Samoi  and  Ihilicluuin 
And  foreat-orowned  Zaoynthiu.    Towards  the  Watt 
"With  peaks  o'ertopping  all,  lies  in  the  sea 
Hy  low-delled  Ithaca,  while  to  the  East 
And  mid-daj  son  lie  the  others  all  aloof. 
'Tis  rugged,  but  a  kindly  niming-mother ; 
And  nothing  sweeter,  to  my  sight  at  least. 
Can  I  behold." 

Odtbs.  ix.  SS,  «t  Mq. 

Taking  a  boat  and  rowing  out  from  the  little  bay, 
or  port,  of  Bathi  to  the  larger  Gulf  of  Molo,  into  which 
it  opens,  Mount  Keritoa  is  seen  directly  before  us, 
rising  boldly  and  almost  vertically  frcan  tiie  water's 
edge.  Towards  the  top  is  seen  the  Monasteiy  of  Ca- 
thara,  and  in  the  sides  are  the  deep  fiirrows  made  by 
the  ruflhing  waters  of  many  a  year's  storm  and  rain. 
To  the  left  is  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  closed  ua  by 
the  mountain  of  Aitos,  crowned  by  its  cas^^m,  the 
nte  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Ulysses. 
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On  the  same  side  of  the  gulf  and  immediately  to 
the  left  in  coming  out  from  Bathi  is  seen  the  pictu- 
resque  and  quiet  little  recess  of  Dexia, — a  pretty, 
sheltered  cove,  like  the  Bay  of  Bathi,  but  much 
smaller.  Hence  Ulysses  took  his  departure.  Here 
he  was  brought  when  loaded  with  the  treasures  of 
Alcinous.  The  cavern  iuto  which  he  was  received 
was  on  the  fiirther  fflde  of  the  cove.  It  is,  indeed, 
now  almost  obliterated,  having  been  greatly  altered 
in  making  the  excellent  road  fdiich  skirts  the  shore 
and  is  continued  through  the  north-west  of  the  island 
to  Oxoi  and  Fiikis,  branching  to  Aito  and  Cathara. 
That  this  is  the  real  cavern  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and 
his  grotto  of  the  nymphs,  is  at  least  highly  probable. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Glell  in  his  "  Geography  and 
Antiquities  of  Ithaca,"  published  in  1807. 

"  The  projecting  rock  on  the  north  of  the  entrance 
exhibits  the  vestiges  of  a  cave  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, in  the  formation  of  which  art  has  been  caUed  in 
to  assist  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  From  tiiis 
cave,  the  interior  of  the  port  of  Dexia"  presents  a  beach 
consisting  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  sloping  so  gradu- 
ally into  the  sea,  that  boats  may  be  drawn  upon  the 
land  without  difficulty,  a  circumstance  the  more  re- 
markable as  a  sandy  shore  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Ithaca.  At  the  head  of  the  port  are  a  few  cultivated 
terraces  and  vineyards,  spotted  with  olive  and  almraid 
trees.  The  cave  has  now  lost  its  covering,  the  atone 
lying  conveniently  for  the  use  of  the  masons  employed 
in  building  the  town,  and  I  should  have  quitted  the 
island  without  seeing  it,  as  no  one  imagined  we  could 
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wish  to  see  its  remains,  if  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  active  in  its  demolition  had  not  fortunately  heard 
of  our  anxiety  to  discover  a  cavern  near  Bathi. 

"  The  old  people  recollect  the  roof  perfect,  and 
many  about  ihe  age  of  twenty-five  remember  it  only 
half-destroyed. 

"  The  rubbish  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the 
covering  has  overspread  and  filled  up  the  whole  area 
of  the  cave  to  such  a  degree  that  its  depth  cannot 
be  ascertained  without  digging:  but  the  pavement 
must  have  been  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surfece 
of  the  sea.  Its  length  is  at  least  sixty  feet,  and  its 
breadth  exceeds  thirty.  The  sides  have  been  hewn 
and  rendered  perpendicular  with  some  labour.  It 
is  close  to  the  sea,  being  only  separated  by  that 
portion  of  rock  which  served  to  support  the  roof 
when  it  was  entire.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  fix>m 
the  south,  at  which  commences  the  sandy  beach,  is 
a  niche,  which,  on  being  cleared  from  the  soil  and 
stones,  presented  a  species  of  basin  resembling  those 
which  are  usually  found  iu  the  walls  of  old  churches 
in  England.  There  is  another  of  similar  construction 
near  the  centre  of  the  same  side,  and  above  both 
are  certain  small  channels  cut  in  the  rock  which 
have  served  for  the  passage  of  water  into  the  basins, 
and  some  are  in  consequence  encrusted  with  stalac- 
tites, while  others,  where  the  water  no  longer  trickles, 
are  tenanted  by  bees. 

"  The  cave  has  been  entered  from  the  north  as  well 
B8  from  the  southern  extremity;  the  former  was,  how- 
ever, amatler  than  the  latter,  and  must  have  afforded 
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rather  an  inconvenient  descent  to  the  cavern.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  people  of  the  island  t^  Jef«K  to 
(TjnjXaioi',  ortheCaveofDexia.  Th^  are  entirely  unable 
to  account  for  its  formation,  and  the  destmction  of  its 
roof  by  the  Greeks,  who  entertain  the  most  profound 
veneration  even  for  the  vestiges  of  a  church,  is  a  most 
decisive  proof  that  it  never  served  for  the  celebration 
of  Christian  ceremonies." 

I  have  quoted  this  extract  from  the  valuable  littie 
treatise  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  because,  at  the  present  day, 
another  cavern,  much  higher  up  on  the  hill  side  and 
much  less  accessible,  is  shown  as  the  grotto  of  the 
nymphs  alluded  to  in  the  Odyssey. 

Ulysses,  exhausted  with  &tigue  and  in  profound 
sleep,  h  brought  by  the  Ph«acians  at  dawn  of  day  to 
the  sandy  shore  of  a  port  in  Ithaca.  Being  impelled 
with  force  by  the  rowers,  the  ship  grounded  on  the 
sand,  and  the  hero,  reposing  on  a  kind  of  carpet  in 
the  boat  such  as  is  commonly  used  to  this  day, 
was  lifted  and  carried  into  the  cave  without  being 
awakened.  The  treasures  given  to  Ulysses  by  his 
father-in-law  Alcinbus,  consisting  of  tripods  and  other 
articles  of  metal,  certainly  of  considerable  weight, 
were  also  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  the  port  and  cavern  as 
given  by  the  poet : — 

"  There  is  a  port  ucred  in  Itluca 
To  Fhoroya,  hotrj  aucieat  of  the  deep, 
Fonned  by  couTerging  sliores,  prominent  both 
And  both  abrupt,  which  from  the  epacionn  baj 
Exclude  all  boUt'roua  winds ;  within  it,  shipa 
(The  port  ouce  gsio'd)  uncabled  ride  seL-ure. 
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An  oliTe,  at  the  luiveu'a  bnd,  expands 

Her  bnneliea  wide,  near  to  a  pleasant  cave 

Umbngeoos,  to  the  njmptu  deroted  named 

Hm  IS'uade.    In  that  oave  beaken  of  itone 

And  jan  are  Men;  bees  lodge  their  honej  there ; 

And  there,  on  slender  spiudlea  of  the  rock 

Hie  nymphfl  of  rivar*  weare  their  wond'roui  robes. 

Ferenniol  ipringa  water  it,  and  it  ahowi 

A  twofold  entnmee ;  ingreea  one  afforda 

To  mortal  man,  which  northward  loolu  direct. 

But  holier  ia  the  eontheni  face ;  by  that 

No  mortal  enten,  bat  the  gods  alone. 

Familiar  with  that  port  before,  they  poshed 

The  Tesiel  in ;  ahe,  r^iid,  pkntgh'd  the  aanda 

With  half  her  keel,  aoch  rowera  urged  her  on. 

Deaoending  from  the  well-beneh'd  bark  aahore. 

They  lifted  forth  TJlyiiea  first,  with  all 

Hia  apleudid  conoh  oomplete,  then  laid  him  down 

Still  wrapt  in  balmy  slumber  on  the  aanda. 

His  treasnrea  next,  bj  the  Ftmacian  chiefs 

At  hia  departure  given  him  aa  the  meed 

Due  to  hia  wiadom,  at  the  olive's  foot 

[Iliey  heap'd,  without  the  road,  lest,  while  he  slept, 

Some  paaaing  traveller  should  rifle  tliem." 

CowTBs's  Odsueg,  ziii.,  1. 111>  «t  *«<[■ 

Although  the  existing  cavern  was,  ha]f  a  century 
ago,  aeveral  yards  from  the  sea,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  fflnce  the  time  of  Homer  the  natural  wear- 
ing away  of  the  rock  and  accumulation  of  detritus  in 
a  small  land-locked  cove  would  tend  to  remove  the 
water-line  to  a  litlJe  distance,  as  well  aa  modify  the 
interior  of  the  cavern,  which  in  other  respects  seems 
to  have  answered  admirably  to  the  description. 

The  modem  grotto  of  the  Naiads  opens  from  the 
bill-side  above  the  head  of  the  little  cove  of  Dexia  at  a 
height  of  nearly  180  feet  above  the  sea,  being  acces- 
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Bible  only  by  a  rough  and  very  eteep  and  rocky  pat^ 
among  the  vmeyards.  It  could  not  at  any  time,  or 
by  any  conceivable  change  of  circnmBtancea,  have 
been  more  acceesible  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  nor  can 
one  imagine  how  any  one  in  a  sleep  short  of  tJiat 
of  death  could  be  transported  up  these  paths  without 
being  awakened.  This  cavern  has  one  very  small 
opening  only  lai^  enough  for  a  man  to  creep 
through,  and  a  much  smaller  opening,  or  chimney, 
above.  The  principal  opening  feces  the  west  north- 
west, and  the  other  is  almost  vertical ;  adapted,  it  may 
be,  for  the  gods,  but  not  when  they  adopted  the  tram- 
mels of  mortal  form.  The  interior  is  partly  natural 
and  partly  artificial.  It  measures  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  and  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
walls  and  part  of  the  roof  are  coated  with  stalagmite, 
and  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  stalactite;  but 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  their  forms.  The  cave 
has  probably  been  used  aa  a  receptacle  of  treasure 
and  valuables  of  various  kinds  at  the  time  when 
Ithaca  was  the  resort  of  pirates;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  well  adapted,  as  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  conceal  the  entry  by  loose  stones  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  who  had  not  the  clue  could  dis- 
■  cover  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  accoimt  of  this  cavern 
in  no  way  agrees  with  that  given  by  Homer,  while 
the  shore  cavern,  now  destroyed,  seems  to  have  done 
so  in  all  essential  points. 

I  was  amused  to  find  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dur- 
ing his  very  short  visit  to  Ithaca,  had  been  taken  to 
this  cavern,  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  most 
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quickly  visited  of  the  lions  of  the  island.  He  had 
ridden  up  on  a  horse,  whose  reputation  in  the  island 
was  thus  for  ever  secured.  I  had  the  honour  of 
mounting  the  same  pony  on  several  of  my  excursions, 
and  certainly  found  him  both  docile  and  sure-footed. 
The  owner  was  very  proud  of  his  achievements,  and 
told  sundry  tales  of  rapid  journeys  performed  by  him. 
It  occurred  to  me  that,  considering  the  size  of  Ithaca, 
the  speed  was  rather  thrown  a^ray ;  but  the  temper  at 
any  rate  is  usefiil. 

There  are  but  two  valleys  in  Ithaca.  One,  that  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  runs  up  from  FriMs  towards 
Oxoi,  and  the  school  of  Homer.  The  other  opens 
from  the  head  of  Bathi  bay,  behind  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  south  till  closed  in  by  the  high,  roc^  hills,  that 
form  the  continuation  of  Mount  Stephanos,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  cliff  and  rock  of  Corax,  beneath  which  is 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  This  is  the  most  romantic 
and  beautiiid  part  of  the  island ;  and  at  every  turn  it 
presents  something  fresh,  interesting  and  delightfiil. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  watered  by  any  stream, 
though  a  small  riU  traverses  a  part  of  it,  supplied  partly 
by  a  spring  and  partly  by  rain  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  when  any  rain  falls.  "But  the  chief  in- 
terest is  concentrated  on  the  fountain  at  the  extremity^ 
and  in  the  narrow  but  most  picturesque  gorge,  opening 
to  the  sea  fix)m  beneath  a  vertical  cliff.  The  hill  top, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  was  doubtless  covered  thickly 
with  oak  forests,  which  woidd  still  grow  and  add  much 
to  the  resources  of  the  island,  if,  as  anciently,  swine 
were  encouraged  and  goats  checked.     There  cannot 
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be  a  doubt,  that  the  multiplication  of  goats  and  the 
corresponding  destruction  of  foreats,  have  been  in 
the  highest  d^ree  injuiious  to  Ithaca  and  others  of 
the  ialaidB.  The  goat,  of  all  domesticated  animals,  is 
the  one  that  is  most  mischievouB  to  growing  wood; 
and  indeed,  in  small  districts,  where  they  are  encou- 
raged and  allowed  to  multiply,  tiiey  end  by  entirely 
destroying  timber  and  reducing  it  to  brushwood. 

But  to  return  to  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  and  the 
rock  Corax,  which  are  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  soutii  of  Bathi.  It  was  to  this  spot  that  Ulysses 
was  instructed  by  Minerva  to  repair,  on  his  return  to 
his  country,  when  he  desired  to  nnmawb  the  numerous 
and  troublesome  suitors  of  Penelope.  Disguised,  and 
rendered  unrecognisable  by  the  goddess,  the  hero  is 
told— 


"Pint  Bod  foremost  go  thou  to  the  swine  herd, 
Hun  who  ia  ohief  ctutodun  of  thf  hogs. 
And  hu  &t  ouoe  for  thee  all  kindlj  thoughts. 
And  lores  thy  son  and  shreird  Penelope. 
Him  ahalt  thon  find  abiding  witli  the  swine. 
AioDg  the  diff  of  Corax  onto  the  spring 
Of  Aietboia  are  they  driTen  for  pastnre." 

Odtsb.  ziii.  403,  et  teq. 


Without  being  transformed  as  Ulysses  required  to 
be,  or  "cloth'd  with  the  hide  deform'd  of  wrinkled 
age,"  but  seeking  the  spot  where  the  respectable  and 
trusty  Eunueus  once  dwelt,  the  progress  b  so  accu- 
rately marked  by  the  poet  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced.     Proceeding  from  Bathi,  however,  it  now 
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involves  only  an  hour's  easy  ride  over  a  tolerable  road, 
instead  of  the 

"  Sagged  path,  wLioh,  orer  hills 
Mantled  witlL  trees,  led  him  to  the  abode, 
B7  Fallaa  mentioned,  of  his  noble  friend 
The  awine  herd." 

Once  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  the  fountain, 
the  path  soon  becomes  rugged  and  troublesome  enough, 
and  winding  round  over  rough  ground  offers  nothing 
worthy  of  remark  till  the  fountain  is  reached.  A 
transverse  crevice,  produced  either  by  some  disloca- 
tion or  by  a  natural  crack  enlarged  by  water,  crosses 
the  direction  of  some  thinly  laminated  limestones  with 
a  considerable  dip,  and  a  little  stream  coming  out  from 
the  rock  into  a  small  niche,  perhaps  artificial,  is  first 
recdved  into  a  small  rock  basin,  and  the  overplus, 
once  collected  into  a  second  basin,  runs  now  into 
the  gorge.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  in  de- 
scription— ^few  things  are  more  charming  in  reality. 
The  quantity  of  water  is  small,  but  constant.  As 
soon  as  the  water  enters  the  gorge  below,  it  produces 
a  v^etation  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
more  than  the  result.  Down  the  narrow  cleft,  the 
eye  is  guided  by  this  exuberant  growth  to  the  sea;. 
and  just  opposite  are  the  beautiful  and  finely-situated 
isluids,  which  so  wonderfiiUy  improve  the  scenery  of 
the  Ionian  archipelago.  Like  gems  set  in  the  blue 
sea,  the  islands  positively  spu'kle  in  the  sunshine;  and 
one  of  the  headlands  of  Ithaca  projects  boldly  in  front 
of  them,  Iboking  almost  detached.     Parepagada,  the 


name  of  a  rocky  islet  close  to  the  narrow  ravine,  and 
Atoko,  a  larger  i^and,  much  more  distant,  appear 
near.  Dex  and  ferns,  and  innumerable  beautifid  ever- 
greens,  overhang  the  walls  of  the  ravine. 


While  the  view  towards  the  sea  is  thus  beautifiil,  a 
view,  very  little  inferior  in  beauty  or  grandeur,  is 
obtained  by  looking  upwards  and  behind  to  the  cliff 
of  Corax  above.  The  annexed  diagrammatic  ^etch 
may  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  reason  of  this, 
though  all  attempt  at  picturesque  effect  is  hopeless. 
The  curious  prominent  and  overhanging  cliff  of  cwnpact 
limestone,  capping  the  fissile  beds  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  made  up,  cannot  be  seen  without  a  long  and 
rather  troublesome  climb  through  the  shhibs,  trees. 
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and  tMck  brushwood  that  cover  the '  cliff  wherever 
there  is  foothold.  This  climb  accomplifihed,  however, 
the  task  ia  fiilly  repaid  both  by  the  pectiliar  appear- 
aoce  of  the  scooped-out  rock,  the  increased  extent  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  observation  of  a  singular  echo, 
the  reflection  of  sound  from  the  shell-like  sur&ce  of 
tibe  water-worn  rock  which  is  there  covered  with 
stalagmite.  Small  springs  burst  forth  near  the  bottom 
of  this  rock.  Many  of  them  are  so  exceedingly  small 
that  tiicy  merely  fill  little  hollows  in  the  limestone, 
holding  less  than  a  pint  of  water,  and  escaping  so  gently 
over  the  edge  that  one  hardly  notices  them,  except  as 
keeping  moist  the  sur&ce  of  the  rock  below.  Several 
of  these  occur,  and  they  greatly  help  the  vegetation 
on  the  fiice  of  the  steep  cliff. 

A  magnificent  tree  of  ivy  covers  a  large  space  of 
the  rock  above  the  fountain.  The  trunk  rises  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  clinging  quite  closely  to  the  vertical 
&ce  of  the  rock  by  the  aid  of  a  small  crack,  and  then 
it  branches  out,  and  is  covered  with  leaves  of  the 
most  intense  and  brilliant  green.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree  is  larger  than  the  thigh  of  a  powerful  man.  The 
petition  of  the  tree  is  almost  vertically  above  the 
fbuntiun,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  of  access. 

The  total  h^ht  of  the  cliff  in  this  part  of  the  coast 
of  Ithaca  is  about  800  feet.  A  huge  detached  frag- 
ment of  rock  stands  ready  to  &I1  near  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  part,  and  to  this,  perhaps,  the  name  of  "  the 
rock  Corax"  may  fiurly  be  given.  It  has  certdnly 
£dlen  from  above. 
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There  was  no  quantity  of  water  felling  frtan  the 
higher  ground,  over  or  near  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
at  tiie  time  of  my  ymt  (shortly  ailer  heavy  spring 
raina),  nor  could  I  learn  that  a  cascade  waa  ofteii 
formed.  It  is  certainly  possible,  but  cannot  be  fre* 
quent,  as  the  wear  and  destruction  of  the  cliff  above 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been  if 
this  additional  cause  of  disturbance  had  existed.  The 
fountain  itself  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and  in 
everything  belonging  to  it,  that  it  might  be  of  any 
age.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  ather  antiquity  or 
modem  change;  but  the  place  is  so  little  accessible, 
any  reason  for  making  alteration  is  so  wanting, 
and  the  population  is  so  little  interested  in  the 
whole  matter,  that  one  cannot  ima^e  much  to  have 
been  done.  There  are  on  a  small  artificial  terrace  in 
front  of  t^e  fountain  the  ruins  of  a  small  buildiog — 
possibly  a  mill — overhanging  the  precipitous  gotge 
that  goes  down  to  the  sea. 

The  Httle  recras  into  which  the  water  is  ever  fell- 
ing from  the  rock  above,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  ancient  fountain,  is  entirely  lined  with  a  rich 
covering  of  maiden-hair  ferns.  It  is  curious  to  watch 
and  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  perpetual  drip.  The 
memory  wanders  back  in  spite  of  all  that  has  crowded 
it  for  years;  it  will  aim  itself  once  more  with  those 
old  stories  that  are  as  pleasant  now  to  our  schoolboys 
as  they  were  once  to  the  unlettered  and  child-like 
people  of  the  classic  times,  and  we  almost  see  the 
nymph  Arethusa  on  the  rocky  crags  of  the  Aero- 
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ceraunian  moimteins,  "shepherding  her  bright  fbim- 
taina,"  pursued  by  Alpheus,  the  river  god,  and  only 
saved  by  being  swallowed  up  by  old  Ocean. 

Deep  scientific  as  well  as  moral  truth  is  involved, 
too,  in  this  and  in  so  many  of  the  beautifid  legends 
and  stories  of  early  days.  This  is  alluded  to  by  01^ 
own  great  poet,  Shelley,  with  that  wealth  of  imagery 
and  fine  taste  which  is  so  characteristic  of  many  of 
his  smaller  works.  He  tells  us  how  the  rough,  dark, 
mountain  torrent  rushes  after  the  pure  litUe  rill  into 
ihe  ocean,  whence,  under  the  bowers  of  coral  and  over 
the  unvalued  stones — ^through  the  dark  caves  and  be- 
neath the  ocean  foam — ^the  united  streams  rose 

"Up  through  tlie  rifls 
And  p«Msed  to  their  Doriaa  home." 

The  conclusion  of  this  poem,  "  The  fountwn  of 
Arethusa,"  gives  so  admirable  a  picture  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  be  more  accu- 
rate as  to  find  language  and  imagery  more  exquisite. 

"  And  now  Irom  their  fountuna 

Tfl  Bnna'B  tnoutitUDir 
Down  one  rile  where  the  morning  buks 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  aingle-heftrted 
They  ply  their  yraterj  tuki. 

At  sanhu  iiuj  leap 

From  their  oradlea  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  ahelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Thnmgh  the  wooda  below 
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And  the  mesdowB  of  Asphodal; 

And  at  night  diey  aleep 

In  Qie  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygiaa  shore;— 

IdLe  apirits  dtat  lie 

In  the  anire  elcy 
When  they  lore  bnt  live  no  more." 


There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  detached  rock 
already  alluded  to,  and  the  small  caverns  adjacent,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  scooped-out  condition  of  the  rock, 
affording  admirable  shelter  from  the  noonday  and 
aiitemoon  sun  (the  rock  facing  the  east),  are  alluded 
to  in  Homer's  description  of  the  meeting  of  Ulysses 
and  Eumeeus.  The  rock  is  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  path  to  it  is  one  that 
swineherds  and  swine  would  find  perfectly  ea^.  All 
around,  in  ancient  time,  there  were,  no  doubt,  exten- 
sive foresta  of  ilex,  affording  both  food  and  shelter 
for  the  herd,  and  the  position  uraa  one  of  great  secu- 
rity; for,  except  by  the  narrow  gorge,  there  is  hardly 
access  from  the  sea.  So  complete  is  the  evidence  on 
this  head  that  there  exists  at  this  day  a  pastoral  fold, 
or  rather  the  stones  of  which  such  a  shelter  was  built, 
on  the  summit  of  the  lull  adjacent.  These  ruins  cor- 
respond well  with  the  account  of  the  stathmos,  or 
dweUing,  of  Eunueus,  and  they  include  an  ancient 
cistern  and  some  ancient  habitations. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  little  harbour  of  Bathi, 
and  the  yet  smaller  and  more  retired  port  of  Dezia 
immediately  beyond,  there  is  a  noble  view  of  the 
monastery  of  Cathara  and  the  summit  of  Neritos. 
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"  lliia  (Dezift]  is  the  port  of  Phorc7B, 
That,  the  huge  olive  at  the  haven's  head  ; 
Fast  b^  it,  thoa  behold'st  the  pUasant  ooTe 
Umbrageotu,  to  the  ir^phs  devoted,  named 
Hie  Naiada;— this  the  broad-arolied  oarenk  ia 
Where  thoa  wast  wont  to  ofiei  to  the  nympha 
Many  a  whole  hecatomb ;  and  yonder  stands 
The  mountain  Neritus  with  forests  ctoth'd." 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  description.  The 
foresta  of  Neritos  are  indeed  sadly  diminished  in 
grandeur  and  extent,  but  parts  of  them  stiLl  remun; 
goats,  however,  are  now  encouraged  instead  of  swine, 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  increase  or  im- 
prorement  in  the  timber.  This  b  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  not  very  likely  to  be  remedied,  as  no 
other  animal  than  the  goat  is  so  convenient  to  supply 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  these  have  become 
necessities  of  all  classes. 

One  cannot  look  at  Neritos  without  desiring  to 
reach  the  summit,  and  it  is  a  wish  not  difficult  to 
gratify,  for  a  very  good  mule  path  conducts  to  the 
monastery  of  Gathara,  a  height  d*  about  1,250  feet, 
and  thence  it  is  a  walk  of  less  than  an  hour  enables 
us  to  reach  the  summit,  nearly  800  feet  higher.  Not 
thus  was  it  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  describes 
tile  ascent  as  conmiencing  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  and  as  being  "most  laborious  and  difficult," 
even  to  the  monastery.  He  also  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tain-side as  being  then  covered  with  thick  forest  of 
arbutus  and  ilex.  Little  of  this  now  remains,  but  a 
good  road  has  been  constructed  all  the  way  from 
Bathi  chiefly  round  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Molo, 
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and  then  rising  gradually,  and  cut  in  ^gzag,  on  the 
mountain  side.  The  views  are  very  fine,  and  range 
over  the  whole  of  the  channel  of  Cephalonia  and  the 
eastern  ^ore  <^  that  large  island. 

As  a  visitor  of  distinction,  whose  coming  had  been 
announced,  I  was  received  by  the  superior  at  the  gate 
with  the  greatest  courtesy.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  bad  management  of  his 
predecessors,  the  estates  of  the  monastery  hardly  yield 
enough  to  support  an  establishment;  but  they  are 
improving  rapidly.  The  present  superior  is  a  Wal< 
lachian,  and  has  been  for  some  time  at  Mount  Athos. 
He  is  remarkably  intelligent,  very  handsome,  ex- 
tremely  active,  and  iu  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  very 
strongly  reconmiended  to  the  government,  and  has 
fully  answered  to  his  reputation.  The  monastery  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  well-built  and  in  good  condition. 
It  contains  a  guest  chamber,  thoroughly  comfortable 
and  well  furnished.  The  chapel  is  handsome,  and 
abounds  with  votive  offerings,  many  of  them  of  con- 
nderable  value.  All  the  lamps  (and  they  are  nu- 
merous) are  of  silver  and  handsomely  chased,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  wi^  Spanish  tiles. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
I  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
accompany  and  take  charge  of  me  from  Bathi,  were 
served  with  delicious  quince  jelly,  coffee,  and  biscuits, 
with  lemonade.  After  parttiing  of  this, preliminary 
refreshment,  the  monk  and  I,  but  not  my  companicms, 
went  out  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery, 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  is  some 
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distance  to  the  north.  Gell  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  sunmut;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  path  lies  along  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  very  steep,  and  continues  for  more  than  a 
mile,  rising  graduaUy  over  veiy  rough  ground.  There 
is  little  cultivation  or  vegetation  on  this  side ;  but  the 
natural  growth  of  scented  herbs  affisrds  pasture  for 
goats,  of  which  there  are  large  flocks  belonging  to  the 
monastery.  There  is  also  a  cistern  and  spring  of 
water,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  such  a 
locality. 

My  companion,  the  good  abbot,  or  '  Hegumenos,' 
rivalled  the  goats  in  his  activity,  and  leaped  from 
rock  to  rock  in  a  singularly  excited  state.  Our  com- 
munication was  scanty,  for  he  knew  but  one  word  of 
Italian,  buono,  and  I  almost  as  littie  of  the  modem 
Gireek,  or  Romaic,  which  is  the  universal  language  of 
the  coimtry.  Pausing  every  now  and  then  at  the 
most  beautiful  points  of  view,  he  uttered  a  tremen- 
dous Ha!  and,  rubbing  his  hands,  shouted  at  the  full 
pitch  of  his  voice,  Buono!  Buono!  This  happened 
several  times,  both  during  the  ascent  and  on  our 
return. 

On  the  ascent  all  the  views  are  towards  the  east, 
and  include  the  marvellously  beauti^  archipelago 
comprising  the  islands  Calamos,  M^;ani3i,  Arkudi, 
Atoko,  the  Echinades,  and  a  number  of  other  groups 
tiiat  leave  but  narrow  slips  of  blue  water  between 
Ithaca  and  Greece,  and  are  backed  by  lofty  snow- 
covered  mountains.  Every  fresh  elevation  gives  a 
better  and  clearer  view  of  these  high  and  picturesque 
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islands.  They  are  indeed  like  the  apiu^  of  tiie 
hedgehog  (Echinus)  bristling  through  the  clear  sea 
waves. 

Once  at  the  top,  which  is  marked  by  a  fmaall  c»m, 
the  view  includes  the  furthest  extremities  of  Ithaca 
and  Cephalonia  and  the  fine  mountain  of  Stavrota  in 
Santa  Maura.  The  latter  closes  in  the  landscape  to 
the  north.  The  channel  of  Cephtdonia  and  the  gulf 
of  Samos  are  well  seen,  and  the  clond-capped  summit 
of  the  Black  Mountain  of  Cephalonia  was  sufficiently 
bared  to  exhibit  a  large  siu>&ce  of  snow  at  the  end 
of  March. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  traditirai 
in  a  country  like  Ithaca  is  exemplified  on  the  simunit 
of  Neritos.  A  small  firagment  of  a  tower  of  stones, 
not  remarkably  large  and  not  cemented,  is  seen  at  the 
highest  point,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  this  place 
the  mother  of  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have  repaired, 
and  that  owing  to  some  Mght  or  sudden  accident  she 
was  here  delivered  of  her  wise  son.  Subsequently, 
I  met  a  person  who  had  himself  been  present  when 
some  engineers,  engaged  in  surveying  the  island  for 
the  French  Government,  had  erected  the  little  tower 
as  a  shelter  and  landmark.  Still,  although  there  may 
be  much  of  this  kind  of  growth,  there  is  a  reality 
about  most  of  the  traditions  of  Ithaca  that  connect 
them  with  Homer,  if  not  with  his  hero. 

The  highest  part  of  Neritos  is  a  ridge  of  some 
length,  from  which  I  descended  rapidly  enough  to 
the  plateau  on  the  western  side,  jumping  from  rock 
to  rock.     By  degrees  tiie  clouds  lifted,  and  the  Black 
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Mountain  became  clear,  but  I  was  disappointed  with 
its  effect.  Aa  seen  fi:om  Ithaca  it  is  a  meaningless 
and  unpicturesque  mountain. 

Once  more  at  the  monastery,  we  found  that  a  noble 
luncheon  was  awaiting  us.  The  table  was  already 
laid,  and  soon  a  whole  kid,  served  like  a  sucking  pig 
with  head  and  legs  not  removed,  was  seen  smoking 
before  us.  This  kid  was  twenty  days  old  and  disap- 
peared rapidly  under  the  attacks  of  my  two  compa- 
nions and  myself.  Being  travellers,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  eat  meat,  and  on  me,  as  a  heretic,  there 
was  of  course  no  obligation  to  refrain;  but  as  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  great  &st  of  Lent,  neidier 
the  priest  nor  any  of  the  attendants  would  touch  it. 
Our  host  fed  on  a  kind  of  vegatable  soup  and  bread 
with  caviare;  but  he  must  have  looked  with  longing 
eyes,  and  his  mouth  must  have  watered  at  the  scene 
before  him.  The  kid  was  admirably  roasted,  and  was 
exceedingly  succulent  and  deUcious.  It  was  served 
with  wild  asparagus,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
picked  on  the  mountains,  and  which,  though  bitter,  is 
an  excellent  vegetable. 

After  the  meat  came  cheese,  of  which  three  kinds 
were  ofered,  all  made  firom  goats'  milk.  One  was 
salted  and  in  a  state  for  keeping  some  lime ;  but  tins 
was  not  particularly  good.  Of  the  others,  one  was 
pressed  curds  from  milk,  and  the  other  from  cream, 
both  fresh.  They  were  delicious;  the  latter  being 
very  rich  and  high-flavoured,  and  the  other  also 
good,  though  less  rich.  They  had  evidently  been 
amply  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  as  they  were  round,  like 


puddings,  and  the  marks  and  folds  of  the  cloth  in 
which  tiiey  had  been  squeezed  were  still  to  be  seen. 

When  we  had  done  justice  to  this  repast,  washed 
down  by  a  pleasant  and  not  very  light  wine  made  on 
the  hill-nde,  we  bad  our  horses  saddled,  and  soon 
foimd  our  way  again  down  l^e  lull  to  Bathi.  The  ur 
was  clearer  than  on  our  ascent,  and  the  whole  range 
of  the  C^halonian  coast  lay  stretched  out  before  us. 
It  looked  black,  and  bare,  and  sombre. 

An  excursion  to  Altos,  the  Eagle's  Cliff,  and  the 
ute  of  the  ancient  castle-  of  Ulysses  completes  the 
cycle  of  Ithaca  events.  It  is  also  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  for  it  brings  one  fitce  to 
&ce  with  some  of  the  earliest  results  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  incomprehensible  exercise  of  human  labour 
and  ingenuity.  Certainly,  whether  the  remaios  of 
walls  and  fbundati<ms  here  traceable  really  belonged 
to  Ulysses  or  not,  whether  such  a  chief  as  Ulysses,  or 
such  a  blind  poet  as  we  call  Homer,  really  existed, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  in  this 
place  the  accumulated  labour  of  some  intelligent  in- 
habitants of  Ithaca  at  a  time  when  civilization  was 
advanced  enough  to  render  stout  walls  necessaty  to 
perceive  some  cherished  property,  or  a  still  dearer 
liberty,  and  when  habitations  were  so  colossal  and 
so  massive  as  to  require  an  exercise  c^  strength  and 
ingenuity  to  construct  that  seems  utterly  beyond  the 
degree  of  civilization  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attri- 
buting to  such  ancient  races. 

The  so-called  Castle  of  Ulysses  is  probably  the 
building  that  Homer  had  in  his  eye  when  he  imagined 
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his  character  Penelope,  and  pictured  the  place  where 
she  was  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  her  suitors,  and 
from  which  his  hero  drove  his  enemies.  It  has  cer- 
tMnly  been  a  very  strong  place,  too  large  for  an  ordi- 
nary habitation,  and  too  small  for'a  town.  The  space 
enclosed  is  a  triangular  area  on  a  steep  hill-side,  the 
horizontal  base  being  about  600  paces  in  length,  and 
the  length  of  the  walls,  from  the  extremities  bf  this 
base  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  top  of  the  hill,-  about 
800.  The  whole  space  enclosed  may  amount  to  about 
forty  acres ;  but  the  whole  area,  with  the  exception  only 
of  some  terraces  artificially  cut  near  the  base  and  at  the 
Acropolis,  is  now  one  confiised  mass  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  between  which,  overgrown  as  they  are  with  brush- 
woodf  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  one's  yray. 

The  ruins  are  situated  on  the  south  &ce  of  the 
mountwn  of  Aitos,  "  the  Eagle's  cliff,"  a  hill  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  to  the  north  of  the  narrow  and  com- 
paratively low  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Molo  from  Qie  Channel  of  Cephalonia. 
It  is  detached  from  Neritos  by  a  low  and  not  very  ac- 
cessible neck  of  rocky  groimd.  A  few  tombs,  some 
wells,  and  a  sur&ce  spring,  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
road  which  crosses  the  valley  to  the  ferry  that  connects 
Ithaca  with  tiie  gulf  and  modem  village  of  Samos,  in 
CepfaaJonia.  At  and  near  Samos  are  the  renuuns,  on 
a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  of  another  ancient  city.  The 
citadel  and  Acropolis  of  Aitos  aie  so  placed  as  to  watch 
every  movement  in  the  Bay  of  Samos  opposite ;  and, 
according  to  the  practice  of  ancient  warfare,  the  en- 
closure must  have  been  absolutely  impregnable  when 
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the  walls  were  in  a  good  state.  It  may  be  tiiat  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  eDclosed  was  a  refdge  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  below,  for  the  Boil  ia  there  mixed 
with  great  quantitiea  of  broken  tiles  and  pottery,  and 
this  method  was  quite  conscmant  with  the  habits  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  is  the  more  likely  that  such  was  die 
case,  because  a  well  and  fountain  exist  at  least  three  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  principal  line  of  the  fortress,  and 
both  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  A  tower  and  andirait 
wall,  not  of  the  oldest  ctmstniction,  are  also  indicated 
near  the  sources  of  water,  as  if  the  outer  enclosure 
had  also  been  to  some  extent  defensible. 

The  principal  walls  commence  about  half  way  up 
the  hill,  and  are  continued,  rising  on  rocky  crests,  to 
the  summit.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  they  present  in  different  parts  s^les  of  building 
so  different,  that  many  ages  probably  elapsed  during 
which  they  were  from  time  to  time  repaired  in  the 
gradually  improving  methods  <^  the  day.  Thus  there 
ia  real  Cyclopean  work  in  some  parts,  consisting  of 
huge  blocks,  partly  fitted  but  not  shaped,  and  with 
small  stones  in  the  interstices.*    Elsewhere  the  stones 


*  I  hftTe  retained,  u  oonTenient  and  na  ezpreflsmg  Mmething  of  ■ 
hutoriul  &ct,  the  distduotion  OBoallj  dnwn  between  Cyolopnn,  VtAj- 
goaal  and  Hellenio  arcMteotare.  That  the  former  it  generally  the 
mcwt  ancient,  there  oanbe  little  doabt . — Uiat  it  is  the  work  of  a  people 
with  the  feweet  reeooroet  ii  alao  higUj  probable ;  bat  it  ahoold  not  be 
forgotten,  that  great  need  maj  hare  indooed  the  adoption  ti  a  «i™l»> 
■tyle  at  a  much  later  period.  Cyolopean  walla  are  those  ia  which  all 
■hapea  and  licea  of  material  are  worked  in  aa  well  aa  oircumstaiiMa 
admit,  onl^  those  blocks  being  chiselled  that  require  fitting.  Polygonal 
work  inolvdea  the  specimens  in  which  each  stone  ia  aocuratelj  oat  and 
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are  cut,  though  into  the  most  convement  fcmn  their 
origmal  shape  and  dimensions  suggested ;  while  here 
and  there  are  portions  cf  which  the  stones  are  equally 
gigantic,  but  as  perfectly  squared  and  regular  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  at  the  present  day  with 
all  kinds  of  modem  appliances.  All  agree,  however, 
in  the  stones  being  as  large  and  heavy  as  posdble. 
None  seem  to  have  been  too  large  to  work  or  too 
heavy  to  lift. 

What  struck  me  as  most  interesting  in  the  ruins 
now  under  consideration,  wbs  the  distinct  outline  (^  a 
house  of  large  size,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  Gie 
whole  length  of  the  fix>ntage.  Narrow,  but  veiy  re- 
gular, terraces  have  here  been  prepared,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  the  construction  o£  the  dwelling;  and  in 
many  cases  the  foundations  and  parts  of  the  inner  waUs 
or  partitions  are  to  be  recognised.  The  various  apart- 
ments as  marked  out  by  the  remains  of  the  walls  still 
in  sitii,  seem  to  have  formed  a  continuous  line  of  about 
130  feet,  occupying  irregular  terraces  about  10  feet 
wide.  One  space  is  clear  for  60  feet  in  length.  Ad- 
jacent to  this,  on  one  side,  is  a  kind  of  apartment,  20 
feet  by  9  feet;  and  on  the  other  side  a  passage,  10  feet 
wide.     Beyond  the  latter  are  the  walls  of  a  room, 

fitted,  bnt  the  aogles  ue  not  all  light  anglM,  nqr  an  the  stones  all 
six-sided.  ^Ilie  latest  work  is  Balled  Hellenic,  ss  introdnoing  Greek 
syunneitrj.  In  the  walla  of  this  construction  each  stone  is  perfectly 
iqnared  and  generally  bsrelled.  Qlie  gronnd  is  prepared  lo  that  the 
lowewt  ooorse  is  laid  horicontalljr ;  and  of  the  upper  connea,  each  stone 
rests  partly  on  two  that  aie  below,  and  ii  oorered  by  parts  of  two 
above.  All  the  aar&cea  in  contact  are  so  perfectly  fitted  that  nothing 
could  be  introdoaed  between  them. 


measuring  27  feet  by  12  feet,  and  then,  after  an  in- 
terval of  12  feet,  an  outer  wall.  The  hinder  apart- 
ments are  generally  on  a  level,  5  feet  or  more  below 
the  others ;  but  the  hill  ta.de  being  naturally  very  steep, 
and  entirely  covered  with  lai^e  stones,  the  cleared 
terraces  are  easily  distinguishable  and  would  seon 
never  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  details  of  these 
curious  and  interesting  ruins  have  been  carefully  given 
by  Sir  W.  GreU,  and  a  comparison  established  by  him 
with  the  castle  of  THysses,  as  described  by  Homer. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  conradered  that  he  carries  the 
identification  somewhat  iiirther  than  circumstances 
warrant;  but  it  is  difficult,  in  spite  of  German  scep- 
tjcism  on  the  subject,  to  doubt  that  Homer  at  least 
must  have  been  iamiliar  with  these  ruins,  when  he  not 
only  selected  an  island  like  Ithaca  as  the  home  of  his 
hero,  but  described  minutely  a  structure  so  closely 
represented  here.  Allowing  that  all  details  of  the 
hero  were  derived  from  legendary  traditions,  banded 
down  in  ballads,  except  when  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
or  completeness  be  drew  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  ima^nation ; — assuming,  also,  which  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  account  of  Ulysses'  habitation  is  but 
the  magniloquent  and  poetical  exaggeration  of  the  ^ 
pearance  of  the  much  inferior  ruins  with  whioh  alone 
the  poet  was  probably  acquainted, — there  yet  stands 
this  great  ruin  imaccounted  for.  The  description 
is  hardly  exaggerated,  so  &r  as  dimensions  are  con* 
cemed ;  the  place  is  alluded  to  in  language  hardly  ob- 
scure; and  the  remains  are  such  as  must,  so  &r  as  we 
can  tell,  be  far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Homer. 
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For  the  walla  of  lius  defended  hill  of  Aitoe  are 
partly  of  the  earliest  type,  tiiough  mixed  with  various 
samples  of  the  later  and  even  most  modem  forms  of 
that  gigantesque  construction,  called  Cyclopean.  Of 
the  Cyclops  we  know  nothing,  except  fraxa.  poetry ;  of 
the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  it  is  the  &shion  to  attribute 
much  of  this  gigantic  architecture,  we  know  hardly 
more.  But  we  do  know  that,  in  various  places  in 
Greece  and  the  islands  adjacent,  there  are  works  that 
most  have  required  great  skill  and  ingenuity  to  design, 
and  an  amount  of  mechanical  force  to  cany  into  execu- 
tion, that  would  be  inconceivable,  were  not  the  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes.  Let  no  one  judge  of  Cyclopeui 
architecture  without  having  seen  and  studied  it.  The 
specimens  in  Ithaca  are  not  to  be  compared  in  grandeur 
and  difficulty  of  execution  with  those  of  the  cities  of 
Cephalonia,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter, 
but  they  are  quite  enough  to  challenge  attention  and 
inquiry,  and  they  are  stubborn  facts;  proving  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ithaca  by  the  earliest  civilised  races  q£ 
whom  we  have  any  records. 

Anotlter  matter  is  worthy  of  recollection.  In  the 
&r  west  of  Europe,  as  well  in  our  own  island  as  in 
t^e  smaller  islands  adjacent,  and  in  Britany,  ure  nu- 
merous examples  of  a  similar  style  of  architecture : 
similar,  at  least,  as  indicating  the  power  of  lifting 
gigantic  blocks  of  atone,  and  placing  them  in  mca.e 
way  or  other  so  as  to  form  enclosures,  and  even  affi>rd 
shelter.  It  is  true  these  stones  are  not  chiselled; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  material  so  unmanage- 
ablcj  that  even  the  perseverance  of  these  indefctigable 


tribes  was  unable  to  accompHsh  this.  They  also 
bdong,  however,  to  races  of  whom  there  is  no  record, 
and  perhaps  indicate  a  part  of  human  history  unde- 
scribed  in  any  other  way. 

Besides  the  foundation  stones  of  the  main  build- 
ings of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  two  grand  fragments  (Mf 
Cyclopean  wall  run  np  to  meet  at  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
where  they  form  an  Acropolis  of  the  recognised  kind, 
the  ground  being  levelled,  and  large  cisterns  and 
stores  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A  tower  in  the 
Acropolis  is  apparently  of  later  work,  though  cer- 
taioly  very  ancient;  but  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis is  in  the  coarsest  and  least  artificial  style  o^ 
Cyclopean  architecture,  though  some  of  the  stones 
even  in  the  upper  courses  are  not  less  than  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  across. 
They  are,  however,  less  regularly  placed  than  is  usual, 
and  ID  many  cases  are  set  one  above  another  without 
bonding,  so  that  the  strength  is  very  inferi(nr  to  that 
of  the  better  and  later  built  walls.  The  height,  how- 
ever, is  great,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  walls,  when  in 
good  condition,  would  have  been  absolutely  inacces- 
^ble  without  scaling  ladders. 

The  slope  of  the  hill  is  very  steep,  but  the  walls 
follow  the  slope  even  when  steepest.  No  doubt,  at 
present,  the  parts  that  have  feUen  down  and  decayed 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  the 
ground;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  conld 
ever  have  been  an  easy  task.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
space  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  buildings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  was  partiy  under  cultivation,  and 
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was  terraced  for  this  purpose.  The  destruction  of 
terraces  once  carefully  formed  on  a  large  scale,  on  a 
steep  hill,  would  no  doubt  obliterate  and  confuse  every 
mark  of  former  occupation  more  completely  than  any 
other  cause,  and  perhaps  render  the  hill  leas  accessible 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  levelled  space  at  the  top  occujnes  about  an 
acre,  and  has  evidently  been  very  strong.  It  has 
probably  served  an  important  purpose  as  a  look- 
out, up  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  at  which  the 
rest  of  the  building  remained  defensible.  No  account 
seems  to  exist  of  it,  and  as  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca 
has  certainly  been  depopulated  and  re-peopled  many 
times,  and  as  the  re-peopling  has  taken  place  some- 
times from  Oephalonia  and  sometimes  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  main  land,  there  cannot  exist  any  par- 
ticle of  evidence  in  legends  or  traditions  on  the  spot. 
Such  things,  or  the  semblances  of  them,  exist  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  if  taken  at  their  value,  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  counterparts  of  the  ingenious  modem  an- 
tiques so  commonly  sold  at  Athens  and  Corinth.  Of 
these  it  is  well  known  that  there  exists  a  manufactory 
at  Rome  large  enough  to  supply  all  the  private  collec- 
tions in  Europe  and  America  with  false  antiquities. 

Within  the  Acropolis  are  two  large  rock  cisterns, 
both  stiU  in  tolerable  condition.  The  larger  appears 
to  be  cylindrical,  and  is  probably  deep.  It  is,  how- 
ever, partly  filled  up  with  rock  and  soil,  and  a  hrgQ 
tree  has  grown  out  of  the  rubbish  thus  accumulated. 
The  other  cistern  is  of  the  ^pe  so  often  seen  else- 
where in  the  old  Greek  cities.     It  is  pear-shaped. 
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gwedling  out  rigidly  as  it  descends,  and  is  certainly 
deep,  though  also  partly  filled  up  with  rubbish. 

The  view  from  this  crowning  point  of  Aitos  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Though  very  much  below  Nerit<», 
and  even  &r  below  the  convent  of  Cathara,  it  com- 
mands the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Cephalonia,  hardly  a  nook  being  con- 
cealed. There  is,  however,  but  little  cultivation,  for 
llie  mountain  sides  are  steep  quite  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  are  only  covered  at  present  with  brush- 
wood. That  they  would  bear  a  growth  of  forest  trees 
is  more  than  probable,  for  both  the  Hex.  and  the  pine 
floiuish  in  all  this  district  if  encouraged. 

On  the  Ithaca  side  the  view  includes  the  village  of 
Leuca,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  on  a  littie  plain, 
richly  cultivated  with  com,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  Cell  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  represents 
the  garden  of  Laertes,  to  which  the  fiither  of  Ulysses 
retired  during  the  absence  of  his  hermc  son. 

"  The  deli^tfiil  fann, 
Wludi  old  LaSrteB  hsd  with  Btrennons  toil 
Hiauelf  l(»g  nnoe  acquired.    There  atood  hii  hoiue, 
Bncircled  by  a  line  of  huta,  in  which  the  hinda 
Who  lerTed  and  pleased  him,  ate,  and  aat,  and  alept." 

Odysi.  xxiT.  204. 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  not  only  rock  cis- 
terns, but  some  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  in  the 
n^hbourhood. 

But  whilst  the  exact  identification  of  these  subordi- 
nate localities  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  assistance  given  by  any  local  traditions,  it  must 
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not  be  forgotten  how  important  and  Bnggestive  must 
be  the  careful  study  of  all  objects  of  antiquity  on  the 
spot,  and  how  valuable  impressions  thus  made  on 
intelligent  persons  really  is.  No  one  will  certainly 
trouble  himself  to  imitate  OydopeEai  architecture,  and 
Ithaca  is  far  too  rarely  visited  to  make  the  office  of 
cicerone  a  paying  one.  One  may  find  by  chance  a 
lad  who  win  drag  the  unluc^  traveller  through  the 
litickest  brushwood  fuid  over  the  sharpest  and  largest 
blocks  of  loose  stone  to  a  castro^  but  of  anything  else 
he  knows  nothing.  The  stones,  once  the  foundation- 
stones  of  large  buildings — the  wide  terraces — the 
fields  recently  turned  up,  showing  more  fragments  of 
brick  and  tile  than  of  the  common  limestone  of  the 
district — these  are  facts  that  cannot  be  contradicted. 
They  speak  of  former  inhabitants,  of  inhabitants  who 
required  strong  places  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
treasure;  of  men  who  built  houses,  and  con- 
structed walla  to  surround  and  defend  them,  so  diffi- 
cult to  put  together  that  it  woxJd  need  all  our  me- 
chanical appliances  to  produce  the  like,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  such  men  had  an  early  civilization,  of  which 
it  is  equfdly  certain  that  there  are  no  written  records. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  value  to  obtain  the  careful 
opinion  of  the  verbal  critic  and  untravelled  classical 
scholar  as  to  the  exact  words  and  literal  meaning 
of  ancient  writers;  but  this  is  not  the  only  problem 
to  be  solved.  The  poet  probably  aimed  only  at  pro- 
ducing general  impressions,  and  provided  his  descrip- 
tions agree  reasonably  well  with  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  the  localities  described,  no   one   is  justified 


in  denying  that  they  are  intention^.  But  there  is 
also  tiie  ethnological  problem,  and  that  is  more  diffi- 
cult, because  &r  more  obscure.  The  Cyclopean  work 
was  old  in  Homer's  time,  and  we  must  conclude  as 
we  began  that  the  Ithaca  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  was  also  in  its  day  the  Ithaca  of  Homer;  that 
Homer  knew  the  ifiland  well  from  actual  personal 
experience,  and  that  in  descritnng  the  history  of 
Ulysses  he  had  specif  reference  to  this  particular 
island,  and  the  remains  c^  very  aacient  but  sug- 
gestiTe  buildings  existing  upon  it  even  at  that  dis- 
tant time.  He  exercised  the  privilege  of  the  poet, 
rendering  subservient  to  his  purpose  all  that  he  saw, 
and  all  that  his  mental  vimon  suggested,  not  allowing 
himself  to  be  tied  down  by  a  slavish  adherence  to 
detail  in  his  descriptions  of  places  and  sceneiy,  but 
still  so  for  making  use  of  the  fects  as  to  enable  the 
traveller  after  the  lapse  of  ages  to  foUow  his  descrip- 
tions, and  recognise  not  only  the  same  natural  features 
but  the  artistic  modification  cf  them. 


This  large  island,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
Acamania,  and  several  smaller  islands  between  the 
coast  and  Santa  Maura,  or  Ithaca,  are  politacally 
united  to  the  latter  government  in  order  to  average 
in  some  measure  the  populations  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  republic.  Calamos,  formerly  Camus,  is 
lofty,  and  is  a  prominent  and  picturesque  object  from 
the  heights  both  of  Santa  Maura  and  Ithaca.     It  was 
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in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  a  piratical  race,  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  and  called  Taphians,  or  Tdebooe; 
and  even  so  lately  as  tiie  middle  of  this  century  the 
tendency  remained,  until  finally  put  a  stop  to  by  Sir 
Thmias  Mfutland  and  All  Pasha  of  Joamiina.  Cala- 
mos  contains  about  a  hundred  &miUes,  who  grow 
diiefly  com.  During  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence, Calamos  was  a  &vourite  resort  for  the  &milies 
of  those  who  had  made  themselves  too  notorious  to 
be  safe  away  from  British  protection. 

CastuB,  Atoko,  Arcudi,  and  the  Echinades,  are 
other  insular  appendages  of  Ithaca.  They  are  of  little 
Talue,  and  many  of  them  mere  rocks ;  but  they  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
Ionian  sea.  Petals,  one  of  the  Echinades,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  and  having  two  harbours,  is  identified 
with  the  ancient  Dulic^um.  It  is  true  that  Homer 
alludes  to  Dulichiiun  as  cultivated,  whereas  now  it  is 
barren;  but  this  may  be  merely  another  of  the  many 
examples  of  permissible  poetical  licence  in  a  eimaU 
matter  of  detail. 
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Stsm  OeplialoaiA  bnre* 
The  twating  stonn  and  orer  mtlesa  ntet ; 
bi  htM  Btmtfl  eraoU  her  ragifed  brow, 

in  pUnts  in  wM  profiuioa  grow. 


Saini,  that  long  the  Roman  power  defied. 
In  rnin'd  (tate  o'erhaagi  the  weetem  tide. 

On  the  eaatem  ihore 
We  mark  the  difia  where  dittant  Cranea  stood. 
Or  nearar,  Proni  oTerlook'd  the  flood. 

WiaawfB  Hosx  losiax,  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CIPHAIANIA — ITa    POBITION    AND    TBB    OBI6IN   07   ITS   HAUZ  — 

COHHPNICATION    WITH    ITHACA SUL?    O?    BAKOS THE    OLD 

CITT    OP  SAHOS — CYCLOPSAN     WALLS — BOKAH     BKMAINB     AND 
SOMAN    CONQtJKST    OF   SAMOS— COK8TBVCTION    OF   THE   WAIXS 

TOLTOONAL  AND   HELLKMIC    STYLES OATE   AND   TOWERS— 

THE    ACROPOLia — ACCOHUOOATION   AT    THE    HOSEBN    TOWN 

ANTlQmTIBS     TOVND     NEAE     THE     SEA — TABES — JOtTRNXT    TO 

ASaOSTOLI SIB  C.   HAPIEB  AND   THE    BOAD8 — TBB   TOWN    OP 

ABOOSTOLI BOTBL — WINE    MANin'ACTVBX. 

Gephau>nia,  the  Ke^idkXap^  of  Herodotus,  derives  its 
name  £rom  Cephalus,  fviio  is  said  to  have  fled  there 
for  refuge  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Procris,  acci- 
dentally slain  by  an  arrow  from  his  bow.  It  is  called 
Sof^t  or  Samoa,  by  Homer;  but  the  people  are  called 
KaptMJpw.  It  is  the  lai^;eat  island  of  the  Ionian 
group,  having  a  greater  area  than  Corjfu,  though  a 
shorter  coast  line.  Parts  of  it  are  within  five  miles 
of  Ithaca;  other  parte  within  six  miles  from  Santa 
Maura.      Others,    a^^ain,   are  within  eight  miles  of 
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Zante.  It  contains  a  lofder  mountain  chain  and  more 
perfect  and  interesting  antiqmties  than  have  else- 
where been  met  with.  Not  less  than  four  ancient 
fortified  cities  are  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  it, 
and  of  these  the  remains  of  two,  Samoa  and  Cranea, 
are  of  extraordinary  interest.  Homer  describes  It  as 
subject  to  his  hero,  Ulysses.  The  early  inhabitants 
were  of  the  race  of  Taphians,  the  piratical  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Echinades.  Later  it  joined  Ath^is,  but 
was  ultimately  Corinthian. 

This  large  island,  though  more  compact  than  Corfu, 
is  indented  by  several  very  deep  and  open  bays,  and 
has  also  several  very  prominent  headlands.  The  gulf 
of  Samos  on  the  east  side  and  the  bay  of  Argostoli 
on  the  west  (the  latter  entering  from  the  south)  are 
noble  and  striking  natural  basins.  There  are  in  this 
island  fewer  of  those  singular  kettle-shaped  vall^ 
than  have  been  described  as  common  in  adjacent 
islands,  but  the  scenery  is  not  wanting  in  character- 
istic features.  On  the  flanks  of  Mount  Enos,  or  the 
Black  Mount^n,  as  well  as  in  other  parte  of  the 
island,  there  are  fine  points  of  view. 

Cephalonia  is  a  large  rocky  island,  well  placed  for 
trade  and  conquest,  and  tolerably  supplied  with  navi- 
gators; ite  ancient  history  and  early  growtii  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  some  measure  of  late  years, 
comparatively  modem  evente  having  attracted  more 
attention;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabit- 
ants have  frequentiy  &llen  under  foreign  dominion 
in  spite  of  their  fenced  cities.  - 

Between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia  there  is  regular  com- 
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mumcation  1^  a  feny-boat,  the  distance  frcan  port  to 
port  being  about  nine  miles.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  very  rapid  and  pleasant  run;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  for  the  winds  are  generally 
either  violent  or  cahn,  and  blow,  if  at  all,  either  v^ 
or  down  the  narrow  channel.  They  are  also  accom- 
panied by  powerful  currents,  so  that  ihe  crossing  is 
often  tedious  and  disagreeable.  Half  the  distance, 
however,  is  within  the  Gulf  of  Samos.  The  views  of 
Ithaca,  looking  back  from  the  water,  are  interesting; 
and  Aitoe,  especially,  seems  to  lift  itself  like  a  pyramid 
of  rock,  almost  detached  from  the  water,  ihe  Acropolis 
crowning  the  hill. 

The  Gulf  of  SamoB  is  the  only  deep  inlet  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Cephalonia.  It  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water, 
sheltered  from  almost  every  quarter.  Its  breadth, 
irom  PUaro  to  Port  Eelia  is  more  than  three  miles; 
and  the  distance  from  Port  Eelia  to  Samos,  being  tiie 
length  of  the  gulf,  is  four  miles.  Samos  at  present 
conosts  of  a  few  modem  houses  buUt  close  to  a  mole, 
and  provided  with  a  small  but  convenient  harbour, 
near  a  stream  coming  down  from  the  interior  of  the 
island.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  resident,  the 
Baron  d'Evertrai,  now  stationed  at  Santa  Maura,  the 
marshy  land  near  the  mole,  formerly  undrained,  and 
the  source  of  much  malaria,  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  the  place,  though  small^  is  tolerably  healthy. 

Neither  the  scenery,  on  ^proaching  nor  on  landing, 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  the  little  port  of  Pilaros  oppo- 
fflte  has  more  ^pearance  of  beauty  than  the  head  of 
the  gulf. 
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The  whole  interest  of  Samos  is  derived  fixmi  the 
ancient  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  hills  adjacent. 
The  position  of  iiiia  city  is  weU  marked,  and  the  re- 
mains are  marvelloasly  interesting.  The  chief  ruins 
occupy  two  hills  to  the  east  of  the  present  village,  and 
part  of  the  low  ground  close  to  the  sea.  The  latter 
part  is  chiefly  the  Roman  city,  fomided  cm,  and  partly 
conatracted  of,  the  material  of  an  early  Corinthian  city. 
The  date  of  the  oldest  part  cannot  be  determined, — 
that  of  the  Corinthisn  colony  is  probably  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ;  and  that  of  the  Roman  establish- 
ment is  between  two  and  three  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  remains  of  the  old  city  consist  ahnost  exclu- 
sively of  broken  pottery  in  the  soil,  and  walls  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture  running  up  from  the  sea  to  meet  at 
the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  top.  The  adjoining  hill  pre- 
sents remains  of  monumental  works,  and  the  contents 
of  tombs.  Over  the  whole  of  the  hill,  within  the  walls, 
and  also  between  the  west  wall  and  the  cemetery,  tiie 
surfiice  ci  the  ground  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  frag- 
ments of  brick  tile  and  coarse  pottery,  that  in  many 
parts  these  are  actually  more  abundant  than  the  stones. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  in  all  this  part  of  the 
country  the  sur&ce  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
loose  fragments  of  limestone,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
soil,  the  vast  abtmdance  of  these  indications  of  the 
ancient  population  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

It  is  a  serious  and  ioipressive  thing  to  stroll  among 
these  remains  of  the  mighty  past.  It  is  the  more  so, 
when  we  endeavour  to  trace  ba<^  any  accurate  history, 
and  endeavour  to  define  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
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the  people, — Pelaagians,  or  by  whatever  name  we  call 
them  who  built  these  walls.  We  ask  in  vain  for  such 
knowledge,  and  know  neither  die  habits  nor  resources 
of  this  people.  Nor  can  we  guess  what  influence  they 
exerted  on  their  contemporaries — what  eflfect  they  had 
on  those  who  came  after  them — ^who  were  the  enemies 
against  whom  these  mighty  walls  were  intended  to  act 
as  a  defence — who  were  the  recipients  of  that  accurate 
practical  engineering  knowledge  they  possessed.  We 
know  only  that  they  used  vast  blocks  of  solid  and 
weighty  stone  as  the  Komaos  used  bricks,  and  handled 
them  with  as  much  freedtau  aa  we  now,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  OUT  strength  and  by  a  combinatioD  of  various 
m^shanical  powers,  manage  to  move  our  heaviest 
weights,  whether  of  stone,  metal  or  machinery. 

For  it  is  no  light  problem  that  is  presented  for  our 
solution  in  Samos  and  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Gepha- 
lonia.  The  bare  &cts  are  apparently  few  and  mmple ; 
but  both  the  iacts  and  the  inferences  are  really  very 
important.  We  know  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their 
day;  and  we  know,  that  before  them  there  were  an- 
cient people  who  they  superseded.  We  have  a  few 
names  and  a  few  doubtful  dates;  but  really  we  have 
no  clear  evidence  of  any  history  that  can  at  all  include 
the  original  construction  of  these  monimients; — little 
that  explains  even  the  latest  modifications  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  walls.  That  it  mnst  have  been  neces- 
sary to  construct  them  at  all  in  localities  naturally 
very  strong  and  not  very  accesMble,  is  one  feet; — that 
they  should  be  so  large  and  numerous,  is  another  ; — 
that  they  should  exhibit  successive  systems,  gradually 
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advancing  towards  a  more  finished  style,  but  all  equally 
efficacious  against  certain  attacks,  is  a  third.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  in  the  -highest  degree,  to  suppose  that 
protection  would  have  been  secured  at  such  enormous 
cost  of  labour,  if  there  were  not  something  valuable  to 
protect,  and  some  powerful  and  ever-watchful  enemies 
to  attack.  Such  work  as  the  c<mstniction  of  &e  great 
walls  of  Samos  and  the  other  towns,  must  have  tak^ 
under  any  circums*ances,  a  number  of  years  to  execute, 
even  if  we  assume,  which  is  probable,  that  the  ori^nal 
woi^  was  comparatively  rough,  and  that  a  really  large 
peculation  could  be  collected,  employed  and  fed,  for 
the  required  time,  in  such  a  place,  aa  labour  so  utterly 
unproductive.  However  this  may  be,  the  works  are 
there  still  standing  to  i^ieak  for  themselves;  they  were 
certainly  constructed  witii  an  object,  and  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  there  were  enemies  of  corresponding 
strength  wlio  would  at  least  try  to  overthrow  them. 
These  enemies,  if  they  came  &om  the  main  land,  must 
have  had  power^  means  of  transport.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  communicate  to  the  reader  who  has  not 
visited  Greece,  and  who  is  not  fiimiliar  with  the  ac- 
counts of  similar  wcrks  by  other  writers,  a  notion  of 
the  state  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Samos. 

From  the  present  clump  of  modem  houses  by  the 
mole  towards  the  east,  a  narrow  space  of  level  land 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  covered 
almost  entirely  with  remains  of  Koman  houses  and 
other  buildings.  These  are  constructed  of  flat  bricks, 
and  often  yield  fr^;ments  of  pottery,  coins,  household 
utennls  in  metal,  moa^c  pavements,  and  works   of 
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art  of  poor  and  inferior  style.  Several  common  mo- 
saics have  been  laid  bare,  and  some  oi  them  cover  a 
lai^e  area.  The  sea  appears  to  have  encroached  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  houses;  those  that  remain 
being  often  cut  in  half  by  the  same  agency.  Thus 
are  laid  bare  some  curious  points  of  detiul  in  the 
constructioii.  Drain  pipes  conducting,  perhaps,  from 
a  bath,  open  out  downwards  from  some  of  the  houses; 
and  in  one  case  I  noticed  that  a  perfectly  good  drain 
of  about  one  and  a-half  inch  diameter  had  been 
built  into  a  stout  wall:  not  in  this  case  the  outer 
wall  of  the  house.  Many  other  curious  iUuBtrations 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  might  easily  be  disco- 
vered by  a  little  search.  All  these  houses,  how- 
ever, are  quite  without  the  walls  of  the  more  mo- 
dem of  the  anciait  cities,  and  they  mark  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Roman  colony  during  a  period  com- 
mencing about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Compared  with  the  walls,  these  parts  are  exceedingly 
modem ;  for  the  walls  were  in  existence  as  permanent 
defences  when  the  Romans  besieged  and  took  the  city. 
We  have  no  evidence  as  to  their  condition  of  repdr, 
beyond  the  intimation  by  Livy,  that  they  were  very 
troublesome  obstacles.  They  must  then  have  pre- 
sented the  same  mixed  state  of  very  ancient  with 
more  modem  style,  that  th^  do  now. 

Beeddes  the  Roman  remains  now  visible,  the  foun- 
dations of  some  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  traced 
imder  water  to  some  distance,  and  they  are  easily 
followed  to  positions  to  where  the  sea  now  has  per- 
manent access.     It  would  seem,  then,  probable  tliat 
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there  has  been  a  depression  of  the  land  witiim  the 
last  two  tJiousand  years;  but  it  'would  not  be  easy 
to  estimate  the  amount;  nor  is  it  certain  tibat  the 
effect  is  greater  than  tiie  natuial  action  of  the  waves 
on  an  exposed  coast  line. 

The  date  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Samos  is 
fixed  by  Livy,  and  the  description  he  gives  suffi- 
ciently corresponds  with  tlie  present  state  of  the 
surrounding  country.  He  describes  the  attack  of 
M.  Fulvius  on  t^e  southern  side  of  the  city  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Quatuor  menses  obsidionem  Same 
sustinuit,  quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  cade- 
rent,  aut  vuhierarentur,  et  qui  superarent,  fessi  et 
corporibus,  et  animis  essent;  Romani  nocte  per  arcem, 
quam  Cyatidem  vocant,  (nam  urbi,  in  mare  devesa, 
in  occidentem  vergit)  muro  superato,  in  forum  super- 
venerunt.  Sanu^  post  quam  captam  urbis  partim  ab 
hoetibus  senserunt,  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  in  ma- 
jorem  refugenmt  arcem,  inde  postero  die  dediti, 
direpta  urbe,  sub  corona  cmmes  venerunt-"  —  [T. 
Liv.,  1.  38,  c.  29.] 

"  Samos  supported  a  siege  of  four  months,  At  last, 
as  some  of  their  small  number  were  daily  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  survivors  were,  through  continual 
fiitigues,  greatly  reduced  both  in  strength  wid  spirits, 
the  Romans,  one  night,  scaling  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
which  they  call  Cyatides,  made  their  way  into  the 
forum.  The  Samians,  on  discovering  that  a  part  of 
the  city  was  taken,  fled,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
into  the  greater  citadel;  but  submitting  next  day,  they 
were  all  sold  as  slaves,  and  their  city  was  plundered." 
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Two  hills  and  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  are 
incloded  within  the  walb;  and  there  is  a  large  outer 
space  that  has  been  occupied,  but  was  apparently  un- 
protected. The  whole,  where  not  now  under  cultiva- 
tiou,  is  one  mass  of  broken  stones,  the  fragments  of 
wall  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  ruins.  At  the 
highest  point  of  ground  is  the  Acropolis,  a  wide, 
smooth  space,  evidently  left  without  much  building, 
though  surrouoded  by  strong  fortifications.  There 
are  some  few  indications  of  Roman  work  io  some 
of  the  towers,  proving  that  they  repaired  parts  of 
the  wall. 

The  old  walls  commenced  from  the  sea  near  the 
first  rise  of  the  hill,  and  were  continued  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  up  the  steep  face  of  the  nearly  detached 
hills,  towards  the  keep  or  Acropolis,  at  the  summit. 
There,  as  I  have  just  said,  they  were  made  to  enclose 
a  citadel.  In  this  respect  the  description  exactly 
agrees  with  that  of  all  fortified  cities,  constructed  by 
the  earlier  races  in  this  part  of  the  world,  both  on  the 
m^  land  of  Grreece,  and  in  the  islands.  It  is  the 
Castle  (rf  Ulysses  repeated  over  agwn,  but  on  a  larger 
acale,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state. 

The  walls  vary  extremely  in  their  style.  Some 
parts  are  so  rough  and  so  imperfectly  fitted,  that  they 
are  evidently  of  very  early  date.  These  are  truly 
Cyclopean,  and  rarely  include  many  of  the  largest 
blocks.  Of  this  most  ancient  style  little  remains,  and 
it  has  no  doubt  been  gradually  replaced  by  work  of  a 
later  period,  where  it  was  least  efiective,  or  where  it 
had  fallen  down  after  the  lapse  c^  ages.     Thus,  on  the 
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rise  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  nearest  the  village,  we  Have 
a  part  of  the  wall  formed  with  the  most  perfect  rega- 
loiity,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  diagruu.  This  is  one 
of  the  beat  specimens  in  the  whole  ruin,  and  is  no 
doubt  late.  Every  stone  is  most  carefully  squared 
and  bevelled,  and  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  founda- 
tion stones  are  not  seen,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
&llen  stones  and  niblnsh  <m  the  hill  ode;  but  the  rest 
is  bonded,  and  the  sizes  of  the  stones  correspond  much 
more  regularly  than  is  usual  even  in  HeUenic  work. 


BLiTATiOB  or  PUT  or  teb  orzit  wux  of  baxos,  hi  cxpauoiru, 
[Hdlank  Architeetnm—Later  Period.] 

In  this  wall,  if  it  were  of  moderate  sized  stones,  there 
would  be  nothing  whatever  to  remark ;  but  when  we 
find  that  each  stone  measures  at  least  two  cubic  yards,* 
that  not  one  is  chipped  or  injured,  that  they  lie  one 
on  the  other  so  closely,  that  though  there  is  no  mortar 

*  lAmeetone,  of  the  kind  theu  blocks  are  bnilt  ot,  weigh*  ihont 
160  Ibfl.  the  oubio  foot    Each  block,  therefore,  weighs  in  ita  finiiheil 

■tate  &t  \eaat  3^  tons. 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  a  long  thin  blade  be- 
tween them,  and  that  duiing  the  two  tbonaand  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  town  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Romans,  vegetation  has  failed  to  pene- 
trate the  narrow  crevices  in  those  parts  that  are  still 
perfect : — when  we  iurther  see  that  water  has  &iled  to 
injure  them,  and  that  they  remain  as  they  always  were, 
we  almost  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  change. 

We  shall  see  in  another  page,  while  couddering 
another  specimen  of  MTnilfti*  kind,  what  change  tiiey 
do  undergo;  but  there  is  something  strange  and  so- 
lemn  in  oontemplatang  these  works.  The  specimen 
of  Hellenic  architecture  at  Samos,  to  which  I  am  now 
more  especially  alluding,'  is  in  no  way  remiarkable  for 
the  large  mze  of  the  blocks,  but  rather  for  ihsir  ex- 
treme regularity.  It  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  very 
latest  period  at  which  work  of  this  kind  was  constructed, 
and  was  a  partial  restoratdon  made  in  a  weak  place  of 
the  old  wall.  In  this  wall  it  is  decidedly  the  outsides 
(tf  the  stones  that  are  the  most  perfectly  worked. 
Thcdr  &ce8  are  all  carefully  bevelled,  and  the  planes 
in  contact  sntoothed.  The  insides  of  the  block  are 
left  roughly  hewn,  and  it  is  clear  that  what  we  see 
was  only  the  &cing,  the  wall  being  very  much  thicker 
than  the  thickness  of  one  stone,  and  having  an  inside 
fiice,  gener^y  of  smaller  but  smoothed  stones.  The 
interspace  was  filled  up  with  rubbish,  or  roughly 
built. 

But  these  delicate  and  finished  portions  of  the  wait 
are  not  of  great  length,  and  seem  to  have  been  inter- 
polated only  where  absolntely  necessary,  and  the  great 
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labour  required  to  prepare  and  place  the  stones,  will 
£0117  account  for  this.  We  often  come  to  an  isolated 
fragment  of  this  finished  work  which  has  been  scarce^ 
injured,  while  tJie  rougher  and  less  perfect  joints  left 
by  the  older  people  have  given  way,  and  the  straies 
lie  on  the  ground  a  mass  of  coniused  blocks. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  and  it  would  take  mudi 
time  and  trouble  to  measure  the  actual  dimensions  of 
tiie  enclosure  at  Samos,  nor  would  such  measurement 
give  an  idea  of  the  mze  and  population  of  the  town, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  &.e  inhabited 
portion  was  outade  the  enclosure.  This  is  evident, 
because  all  over  the  hill,  and  on  tlie  ground  adjacent, 
to  scmie  distance,  are  the  red  fragments  of  brick  and 
^e,  and  pottery,  which  so  clearly  mart  the  place  as 
the  habitation  of  the  ancient  pet^le.  Except  a  very 
few  coins,  little  in  the  way  of  antiquities  has  h&K 
been  obtained ;  nor  is  it,  perfiaps,  very  likely  that 
there  will  be  much  found  at  any  future  period. 

Near  the  Acropolis,  on  a  broad  and  large  terrace 
artificially  cut,  not  much  below  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
small  tower  may  be  seen  in  the  wall  overlooking  the 
adjacent  valley.  It  is  higher  ^lan  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  is  evidently  part  of  the  Roman  additions  to  the 
defence  bnUt  during  their  occupation.  It  is  con- 
structed partly  of  moderately  large  stones,  and  partly 
of  alternate  courses  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  v^ 
clear  from  it  that  the  Rcmians,  daring  the  tame  th^ 
held  possession,  did  not  imitate  their  predecessors  in 
the  ctmstruction  of  public  works  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  labour.     Here,  as  elsewhere, 
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they  built  widi  bricks  and  mortar,  and  trusted  more 
to  their  own  activity  than  to  the  mere  dimensionB  of 
their  walls. 

An  interesting  gate  is  seen  on  the  dde  of  the  hill, 
&cing  about  due  east.  At  this  part  the  walls  are  in 
indifferent  preservation,  and  consist  largely  of  the 
intermediate  or  polygonal  work,  much  of  which  has 
fidloi.  They  are  built  of  huge  blocks,  cut  into  a 
definite  shape,  with  smooth  sur&ces;  but  the  angles 
are  not  made  right  angles.  The  ingenious  fitting  of 
stones  to  make  a  compact  wall  of  this  kind,  with  such 
huge  blocks,  is  a  very  interesting  study.  The  gate  in 
question  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  composed  of  a 
cap  stone,  measuring  not  less  than  seven  feet  square, 
and  thirty  inches  thick  (weighing,  therefore,  about 
eight  tons),  carefiiUy  supported  on  columns,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  four  feet  cubes.  The  support  stcmes, 
and  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  slab,  are  perfectly  smooth. 
The  wid1i»  of  the  entry  is  about  three  feet  six,  and 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  at  this  part  was  at 
least  twelve  feet.  The  ground  has  here  risen  about 
four  feet,  owing  to  the  accimiulation  of  fiJlen  and 
broken  stones,  and  thus  the  gate  is  now  nearly  buried. 
Immediately  beyond  the  gate  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
wall  of  squared  blocks  of  a  late  period,  but  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  Parts  of  this  wall  that  remain  tolerably 
perfect  are  at  least  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  are 
composed  of  regular  cwirses  from  the  foundation. 
Many  of  these  stones  are  dght  or  nine  feet  long. 

The  top  of  the  hill  is  levelled,  and  consists  of  a  large, 
irregular,  oval  space,  measuring  about  a  hundred  paces 
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by  fiAy.  Fine  soft  torf  covers  this  sur&ee,  from  ^rttich 
all  stones  have  been  removed ;  and  there  are  no  mariu 
on  it  <^  buildings  or  constructions  c^  any  kind.  At 
the  extremities  there  are  fragments  of  walls,  and  many 
squared  stones  of  various  dimensions  lying  about.  It 
is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  that  these  are  seen.  The 
strength  of  this  part  was  no  doubt  very  great,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  access  up  the  precqiitons  fiHia 
of  the  rock,  which  has  been  carefully  scarped  to  add 
to  its  natural  strength.  A  rock  cistern,  of  large  size, 
occurs  on  the  east  side,  and  there  are  indicatitHis  of 
otiier  similar  cisterns. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  level  summit  there  is  a 
lower  terrace,  covered  with  blocks  of  stone.  Ancient 
towers  or  other  defences,  and  ibe  entry  to  tiie  Acropohs, 
were  probably  here. 

A  large  and  magnificent  specimen  of  Hellenic  waD, 
consistmg  of  perfectly  squared  stones,  of  variable  hut 
gigantic  proportions,  and  in  courses  absolutely  regular, 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  nde  of  the  hill,  below 
the  Acropolis.  This  wall  consists  of  eight  courses, 
each  of  blocks  of  various  lengtb,  but  all  about  3  feet 
in  thickness.  The  wall  was  thus  about  24  feet  ia 
h^ht.  Of  the  Kngle  blocks,  one  has  originally  been 
about  16  feet  in  length,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
contained  less  than  6  cubic  yards  of  stone  ^en,  after 
bang  perfectly  squared,  it  was  lifted  into  ita  place. 
To  move  this  vast  and  cumbrous  weight  of  about  twelve 
tons  without  iiquiy,  over  ground  so  rough  as  that 
which  must  always  have  characterised  these  hiUs; — ^to 
place  it  so  carefully  on  two  other  stones  that  it  should 
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bear  the  dead  presBore  of  a  heavy  wall  of  almost  equally 
maadye  stones  above  it; — ^that  tbere  should  be  no 
chipping,  no  injury  of  any  kind,  to  the  equally  weU- 
chiselled  blocks  below; — and  that  all  this  should  bave 
been  done  to  form  part  of  a  wall  of  defence,  cannot  be 
too  often  pointed  out  as  a  miracle  of  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  any  people;  and  as  a  feat  fuUy 
equalling,  if  not  altt^tiier  exceeding,  anything  re- 
corded in  Egypt,  or  gigantic  works  in  other  countries, 
where  human  labour  has  been  ruthlessly  aiLployed  to 
accmnpliah  useless  objects. 

Certainly,  the  pyramids  have  long  stood,  and  stiU 
remain ;  but  they  are  monuments  of  folly  and  tyranny. 
These  walls  involve  at  least  equal  ingenuity  in  their 
construction,  greater  power  of  combination,  and  had  a 
much  more  definite  object  than  the  pyramids;  and 
thus  the  Pelasgians,  or  whoever  else  invented  and  kept 
them  up,  were  at  least  as  intelligent,  and  probably  a 
more  practical  people,  than  the  Egyptians,  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  them  by  such  of  their  works  as  are  handed 
down  to  us  iu  a  perfect  state. 

The  gigantic  stone  just  alluded  to  is  not  alone,  nor 
is  it  on  the  bottom  course, — there  are  several  others 
almost  as  large  close  by,  and  in  the  second  or  third 
course  from  the  bottom.  Some  are  partially  broken 
1;^  the  heavy,  crushing  weight,  to  which  they  have  so 
l<mg  been  exposed ;  nor  is  this  surprifdng,  when  the 
exlxeme  difficulty  is  conadered,  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly level  sur&ce  for  the  two  or  more  underlying 
stones  on  which  the  large  block  is  to  be  placed^  and 
the  necessity  of  a  foundation  that  shall  be  precisely 
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the  same  for  each  of  these  tvo.  Without  this  perfect 
foundation,  one  of  the  stones  would  sink  and  the  over- 
Ijing  block  be  izaperfectly  supported.  It  needs  some 
thought  to  perceive  the  mechanical  difficulties  that 
must  have  been  met  and  overcome  in  bnnging  to  per- 
fection the  art  of  constructing  massive  walls, — a  perfec- 
tion which  had  certainly  been  attained  at  least  2500 
years  ago,  and  which  had  probably  been  very  nearly 
reached  a  thousand  years  earlier. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  especially  this  part  of  it,  has  been  often  and 
severely  shaken  by  earthquakes.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  earthquakes,  though  destroying  cities, 
have  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  foundations,  or  even 
overthrow  any  important  part,  of  these  walla.  The 
destruction  that  has  Mien  upon  them  is  &om  another 
less  paroxysmal,  but  more  constant  and  insidious  an 
enemy,  to  which  I  shall  allude  more  particularly  in 
another  chapter. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  Cyclopean  walls 
has  long  interested  and  puzzled  the  antiquary,  the 
historian  and  the  traveller.  And  it  is  not  alone  the 
modem  historian  who  finds  this  difficulty.  Thucy- 
dides,  in  describing  the  walling  of  the  Pirseus,  alludes 
to  its  appearance  in  his  day,  as  indicating  haste  in  con- 
struction ;  but  he  also  speaks  of  the  inner  lining  wall 
as  being  formed  of  squared  stones.  *'  Within,  there 
was  neither  rubble  nor  clay  "  (no  small  stones  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  space);  "but  the  stones  were  large  and 
hewn  square  "  (A*  To/t^  iy^mvuti,  square  in  the  ciUting)^ 
*'  fitted  together  in  building,  and  those  on  the  outside 
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bound  together  with  iron  and  lead." — Thucyd.  i.  93. 
Now,  this  construction  of  sqiiared  stones  is  beyond  all 
question  the  very  latest  form  of  the  defending  wall; 
and  the  lining  of  the  wall  is  a  luxury  also  of  modem 
date.  The  walls  of  the  Piraeus,  therefore,  are  of  late 
construction,  and  refer  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  work  was  com- 
mon. It  is  true,  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  observes,  that 
neither  Pausanias,  writing  seventeen  centuries  ago  on 
the  subject  of  Myceme,  nor  those  authors  from  whom 
he  quoted — ^writing  six  centuries  earlier — ^recognised 
the  distinction  now  made  between  Cyclopean,  poly- 
gonal, and  Hellenic  styles;  but  this  only  proves  that 
the  whole  questicm  had  ceased  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion, that  it  was  a  fiuniliar  antiquity,  and  was  accepted 
without  discussion. 

Mycense  I  have  not  myself  seen.  It  includes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  both  Cyclopean  and  po- 
lygonal styles,  and  is  certainly  of  great  age.  Euripides 
^udes  to  it,  as  in  his  time  already  &buloua.  In  the 
play,  "Hercules  furens,"  the  messenger,  threatening 
to  go  to  Mycenae,  remarks,  that  all  the  known  appli- 
ances of  that  day  of  tiie  nature  of  siege  apparatus 
would  be  required  for  the  attack;  and  he  adds — 

T^  KVKKearn-mv  ffd9pa 
^obua  Kavim  Kai  t^kok  fipfiwTfUva. 

[Hbx.  nrR.L944.] 

From  thnr  deep  baae  m  heare 
The  well  compacted  Tamparts,  tliDugh  by  handi 
Cyclopean  built. 
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This  reference  to  Cyclopean  power  ia  at  least  a  snie 
aign,  that  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era 
there  existed  as  much  mystery  concerning  this  remark- 
able style  of  building  as  there  does  now;  and  that,  in 
the  utter  inability  to  suggest  any  means  of  construc- 
tion, the  works  were  then  referred  to  a  &buIoiis  race. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  are 
now  obliged  to  leave  the  inquiry  incomplete. 

There  is  no  place  for  a  stranger  to  resort  to  far 
a  night's  lodging  >t  Samoa  without  taking  advantage 
of  private  hoE5)itality.  The  Health  Officer,  who  is  an 
official  of  considerable  importance  in  all  ports  of  the 
Ionian  islands,  was  kind  enough  to  admit  me  to  his 
house.  So  much  has  heea  suffered  from  plague  and 
cholera,  and  such  extreme  inconveniences  would  ensue 
from  any  carelessness  in  carrying  out  the  regular  and 
prescribed  forms  of  inquiry  in  tiie  event  of  contagious 
diseases,  that  every  one  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
a  staff  of  careful,  intelligent  men  to  occupy  the  post  of 
deputy  of  health.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
excellent  specimen  at  Samos.  Provided  with  letters 
from  Ithaca,  I  presented  myself  at  his  house.  He  was 
absent  taking  an  afternoon  walk,  but  his  wife  was  at 
home,  and  she  spoke  admirable  English,  having  asso- 
ciated much  a  few  years  before  with  the  femily  of  the 
late  Resident  at  Argostoli.  Kothing  could  exceed 
the  friendly  attention  paid  me.  Every  e£fbrt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  meal  suited  to  the  appetite  of  a  man 
who  had  had  a  hard  day's  work  on  the  hills  since 
breakfest;  but  such  efforts  were  in  vain,  as  nothing 
but  a  few  eggs  could  be  found  in  the  whole  place. 
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With  these  and  bread  I  managed  to  get  on,'  and  a  bed 
was  made  up  for  me  on  the  so&  of  the  mttiiig-room, 
where  I  slept  very  comfortably.  The  Christian  name 
of  my  hostess  was  Diamantina,  and  I  think  she  really 
deserved  it. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
several  t^miba  have  been  opened  in  the 
adjacent  hill,  and  some  objects  of  con- 
siderable interest  obtained  from  them. 
These  are  all  more  or  less  monumen- 
tal, except  a  few  coins.     Some  glase 
lachrymatories  and  a  few  vases  are 
worthy  of  notice.     One  of  tiiem  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  cut.     It  is 
broken  at  the  lip  and  the  nde.     It  is 
somewhat  coarsely  made,  but  is  co-  njaxxxwaa  rtn 
loured  red,  and  partly  glazed.     The      frwuSamoi. 
form  is  good,  but  not  in  any  way  un-   t^'*"^  4mciii».) 
common.     The  hiU  where  it  was  found  appears  to  have 
been  systematically  made  use  of  as  a  cemetery,  and 
whenever   one   tomb   is  opened,   it  is  certain  that 
otiiers  may  be  found  immediately  adjacent.     Various 
small  objects  in  metal  have  been  found  in  the  same 
Bpot. 

Very  few  inscriptions  of  ancient  date  have  been 
discovered  at  or  near  Samos ;  nor  are  any  of  those  that 
have  been  deciphered  of  much  interest.  The  history  of 
tiie  earlier  city  is  very  imperfectly  ^ven;  nor  is  there 
anything  by  which  we  can  determine  the  exact  date  of 
any  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  town  until  its  final 
capture  by  Fulvius  as  already  described. 
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Fnmi  Samos  I  went  on  the  back  of  a  mule  to  Ar- 
gOBtoli,  a  morning's  ride  diat  would  be  pleasant 
enough  on  horaeback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  a  distance 
(about  fifteen  miles)  that  one  might  walk  withoot 
inconvenience,  but  not  a  pleasant  excur^on  seated 
sideways  on  an  obstinate  brute  with  oae's  bag  as  a 
cushion  and  a  piece  of  cord  as  a  stirrup.  However, 
without  sending  a  messenger  to  the  town  for  a  cchi- 
vejance,  by  which  a  day  would  have  been  lost,  there 
was  nothing  bett^  to  be  got  than  the  mule,  and  I 
took  it  accordingly.  My  animal  was  not  ooe  of  those  . 
that  would  steadily  and  actively  do  its  woit  for  the 
love  of  work  j  there  are  such  mules,  but  I  have  rarely 
fidlen  in  with  them,  and  my  experience  of  the  race 
LB  not  pleasant.  A  stimulus  was  required  in  the  pre- 
sent case  that  could  only  be  given  by  the  muleteer,  a 
young  lad,  chiefly  communicative  to  hia  w-rin'^T,  and 
fond  of  amusing  himself^  wandering  from  the  path 
to  cut  a  twig,  or  merely  to  loiter.  Immediately  the 
mule  would  obey  the  signal,  and  not  hearing  his 
master's  footstep  would  stop,  munch  at  some  of  the 
hedges  by  the  wayside,  or  go  in  search  of  water.  Sotm 
a  loud  S4  would  be  heard;  the  mule  would  prick  up 
her  ears;  but  move  no  further.  Then  would  crane  a 
heavy  thwack  on  the  back.  This  was  understood,  and 
the  animal  would  go  on  for  a  few  yards  to  be  treated 
again  presently  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  argument. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  journey  was  tiresome 
enough,  and  the  more  so  as,  from  the  omnibus  fiishion 
in  which  I  was  seated,  one-half  of  the  landscape  was 
always  hidden,  and  I  was  wmstantly  twisting  my  neck 
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and  straining  myself  to  find  out  the  unknown  beauties 
of  title  concealed  moiety. 

The  road  lies  at  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Samos, 
which  is  watered  by  a  considerable  and  perennial 
stream.  At  intervala,  however,  parts  of  the  stream 
are  swallowed  up,  so  that  little,  if  any,  water  reaches 
die  sea.  This  swallowing  up  is  a  phenomenon  not 
very  rare  in  limestone  districts,  especially  where  ca- 
verns abound,  as  is  the  case  here.  The  quantity  of 
water  that  comes  down  is  very  considerable,  being 
supplied  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and, 
indeed,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  by  the  melting 
of  die  snows  on  the  east  and  nort^  sides  of  the  Black 
Mountain.  The  stream  runs  between  this  mountain 
and  a  much  lower  coast  range  to  the  vale  of  Samos, 
passing  through  part  of  the  vale  of  RaklL  All  along 
iiiese  valleys  there  is  much  fine  scenery.  The  land  is 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  the  climate  appears  to  be 
warm,  for  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  may  be  observed 
numerous  aloes  and  other  plants  which  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  Corfii  and  even  in  Santa  Maura,  though 
conunon  enough  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
other  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands.  In  this  part 
of  Cephalonia  the  climate  seema  indeed  milder,  and 
more  fitted  for  sub-tropical  vegetation  than  on  ike 
other  side  of  the  same  island. 

After  crossing  the  valley,  the  road  to  Argostoli 
winds  up  the  sides  of  the  high  central  mountain  range 
and  crosses  a  pass  probably  about  2000  feet  above  tiie 
sea.  This  range  is  the  continuation  northward  of  the 
great  chain  which  cidminates  in  the  Black  Mountain, 
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the  highest  point  of  land  in  any  of  the  islands  off  tiie 
coast  of  Greece,  and  not  much  inferior  to  some  <^ 
the  flanks  of  Pindus.  The  road  over  the  momitain  is 
<me  of  those  for  which  the  island  of  Cephalooia  is 
indebted  to  Sir  C.  Kapier,  who,  with  all  his  eeow.- 
tricity  and  in  spite  of  his  peculiar  temper,  did  great 
good,  and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  in  this  island. 
He  has  the  credit  of  having  originated  all  useful 
measures,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  energy 
and  great  talent  were  fiiUy  exerciaed  during  his  go- 
Temment  <^  the  island.  That  he  ruled  with  a  rod 
of  iroDf  at^owledging  no  law  but  that  which  seemed 
to  him  good  for  the  occasion;  ibat  he  went  about 
armed  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  freely  used  on 
the  backs  of  those  who  offended  him,  though  probably 
never  without  reason;  all  these  anomalies  were  rather 
reasons  for  popularity  than  the  contrary  with  a  pec^le 
like  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  like  that  during  which 
he  was  chief.  The  anecdotes  about  him  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  all  smack  of  the  same  peculiarily.  He 
was  a  tyrant;  but  he  was  strictly  just  even  agunst 
himself  as  well  as  against  all  evil  doers.  He  inasted 
on  every  one  about  him  doing  his  will,  but  his  will 
rarely  e:Kceeded  tiiat  which  ought  also  to  have  beoi 
the  desire  and  intention  of  every  one. 

Of  all  things  road-making  seems  to  have  beea  his 
bobby,  and  his  chief  employment  while  in  the  island. 
Quarrelling  with  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  an 
amiiBiTig  relaxation  he  allowed  himself  in  large  mea- 
sure. The  road-making,  however,  he  attended  to 
thoroughly  and  unceasingly.     Employing  forced  la- 
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boar,  Tuaing  such  funds  as  he  thought  fit,  and  seeing 
^ler  their  expenditure  with  his  own  eyes,  he  suc- 
ceeded thoroughly,  and  managed  to  construct  about 
an  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  carriageable  road  over 
extremely  difficult  ground.  So  weU  was  his  woi^ 
done  that  it  still  remains,  and  must  long  remain  avail- 
able, although  since  his  lime  almost  every  kind  of 
carelessness  and  wanton  mischief  has  been  allowed  to 
go  on,  while  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  preservation  and  renovation.  As  an  example  of 
tiie  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  appreciation  of  these 
roads,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  for  a  long  while  it 
was  the  custom  in  descending  one  of  the  steep  zig- 
zags across  the  mountains,  to  employ  as  the  drag  or 
slipper  of  the  country  carts,  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  trailing  on  the  road.  Wherever  by  this  treat- 
ment, or  by  torrents  rushing  over  them,  the  road  is 
injured,  it  is  simply  let  alone,  and  naturally  tends  to 
become  rapidly  worse.  A  fine  is  now  imposed  on  this 
shameful  and  wilfiil  destruction;  but  ctmstant  watch- 
fulness and  severe  punishment  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent those  for  whom  the  roads  were  made  from  de- 
stroying them  by  wilful  mischief  and  neglect. 

The  road  firom  Samos  to  Argostoli,  after  winding 
up  through  a  deep  and  enclosed  valley,  with  barren 
limestone  rock  on  each  aide,  descends  again  into  a 
wider  and  more  broken  valley,  cultivated  in  every 
part,  fixtm  one  end  to  the  other,  firom  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  Here  the  cur- 
rant vine  flourishes  remarkably  wdl.  The  grape  vine 
also  grows  very  fi^y.     The  latter  occupies  the  low 
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grounds  and  hollows,  and  the  former  is  planted  quite 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  generally  in  loose  stones, 
and  <Hi  the  barest  limestone  rock.  In  the  esrly  spring, 
before  the  leaves  are  out,  the  countiy  thus  looks  very 
naked;  but  no  doubt  the  effect  is  greatly  improved  as 
summer  advances.  Even  then  the  drought  is  gene- 
rally so  great  aa  to  parch  up  all  v^etation,  except  the 
vines,  BO  l^t  there  is  only  a  transfer;  half  the  coimtry 
still  looking  desolate,  though  all  yields  crops. 

The  view  of  the  Gulf  and  town  of  Argostoli,  ob- 
tained trotn  the  hig^  ground,  ailer  passing  the  crest 
of  the  mountain  chun  is  very  fine,  and  the  form  of 
the  country  decidedly  picturesque.  A  deep  and  wide 
inlet,  not  unlike  the  Gulf  (^  Molo  in  Ithaca,  pene- 
trates the  land  for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles, 
having  a  width  of  two  and  a-half  miles.  A  small 
harbour,  opening  fiitnn  the  east  mde  of  the  gulf,  oon- 
tiuns  the  town  of  Argostoli,  and  neaiiy  oppomte  the 
opening  of  this  inlet  is  the  town  of  LixurL  These 
two  are  the  towns  of  Cephalonia.  Both  are  large ; 
but  Argostoli  is  die  principal  one,  and  b  the  reputed 
capital.  The  road  down  to  it  is  pleasant,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  passes  entirely  through  cultivated  land, 
till  the  final  descent  through  a  rocky  hill  brings  us 
opposite  the  town,  at  a  pouit  where  the  head  of  the 
harbour  is  crossed,  partly  by  a  long  causeway,  and 
partly  by  a  bridge.  The  water  is  here  shallow,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  shipping  above  the  bridge.  A 
little  below,  however,  there  is  water  enough  to  float 
large  ships. 

The  head  of  the  harbour  has  been,  and  must  remun 
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marshy  and  malarious;  but  much  has  be^i  done  of 
late  years  by  the  present  Resident  to  ttiminiah  the 
evil,  and  great  success  has  been  the  result.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  shallow  part 
of  the  harbour  will  ultimately  be  filled  up,  and  that 
during  the  process  great  care  will  be  required  to  drain 
the  part  occasionally  flooded.  This  being  done,  the 
danger  from  malaria  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  causeway  and  bridge  form  one  curved  line  of 
carriage  road  across  the  harbour,  and  lead  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  There  are  here  some  good 
streets;  one  especially,  that  was  commenced  by  Sir  C. 
Napier,  and  unluckily  stopped,  because  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  landowners  not  to  sell  their  sites,  ex- 
cept at  prices  utterly  unreasonable.  This  street,  if 
fxnnpleted,  would  have  been  a  great  improvement. 

Argostoli  is  a  long  town,  consisting  of  several  pretty 
good  streets,  parallel  to  the  quay,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  of  all  kinds  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The 
chief  street  is  the  Strada  Marina,  which  extends  from 
tiie  commencement  of  the  town  at  the  bridge,  and  is 
nearly  a  mile  long,  feeing  the  harbour  for  the  whole 
distance,  and  terminating  with  the  pwade  ground. 
An  excellent  quay  has  been  constructed  here,  of  course 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  residence  was  originally 
a  small  house  in  the  terrace.  The  present  Residence 
is  a  little  behind,  and  out  of  sight,  but  is  roomy  and 
convenient.  All  along  the  Strada  Marina  are  open 
shops  or  stalls,  and  tiie  market  is  held  there  every  day. 
The  scene  is  very  lively,  but  tie  variety  of  food  du- 
ring Lent  I  found  veiy  small.     Long  rows  of  small 
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loaves,  of  many  shades  of  colour,  were  itndergomg  a 
second  baking  in  the  sun  from  moniing  till  night. 
Vast  heaps  of  oranges,  like  so  many  golden  cannon 
balls  covered  the  pavement,  and  the  usual  admixture 
of  slippers  and  old  iron,  linen  and  books,  arms  and 
figs,  so  common  in  markets,  were  displayed  in  every 
direction. 

Arriving  in  Argostoli  in  the  morning,  before  I  had 
break&sted,  and  having  had  but  a  few  ^;gs  for  dinner 
the  day  before,  I  naturally  hoped  to  find  shelter  and  a 
meal  at  a  place  apparently  so  promising.  I  was  the 
more  led  to  expect  accommodation,  as  I  had  been  told 
at  Samoa  that  there  were  two  LocaJidas.,  to  one  of 
which  I  was  specially  recommended.  After  marching 
pest  half  the  stalls  on  the  quay,  we — ^my  mule  driver, 
mule,  and  I — turned  down  an  exceedingly  narrow 
passage,  barely  allowing  the  mule  and  a  man  to  pass 
each  other,  and  presently  stopped  at  a  doorway,  fully 
occupied  by  a  cobbler's  stall,  at  which  sat  the  owner 
at  full  work.  This  I  found  was  the  model  locanda — 
the  Hotel  of  Argostoli.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  off  the  mule,  and  mount  in  search  of  accommo- 
dation. In  a  small  hole  on  the  third  floor  I  found 
two  old  women  sitting  and  spinning.  When  informed 
that  rooms  w»%  wanted,  one  of  tiiem  preceded  me  up 
another  fiight  of  rickety  steps,  and  showed  me  a  small 
apartment,  nearly  filled  with  a  bed,  one  chair,  and  a 
minut«  washing  apparatus.  This  was  the  nature  of 
the  accommodation,  and  certainly  it  promised  more 
fleas,  and  fewer  comforts,  than  I  had  been  led  to  anti- 
cipate.    However,  I  was  too  anxious  to  be  settled  to 
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make  much  objection,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
breok&st.  This  was  out  of  tiie  question;  and,  in 
fiict,  the  locanda  was  merely  a  lodging  house;  but  I 
was  directed  to  a  place  at  some  distance  for  a  meal. 
Horeov^,  nobody  could  speak  more  than  a  few 
words  of  Italian,  and  I  could  speak  no  Romaic.  My 
wants,  few  aa  they  were,  would  hardly  have  been 
much  attended  to. 

Under  these  circiunstances  I  thought  it  the  best 
tiling  to  appeal  to  the  Resident.  Inquiring  my  way 
to  his  house,  I  found  when  I  reached  it  that  my  trou- 
bles were  over.  A  room  was  at  my  service  imme- 
diately; my  luggage  was  sent  for,  a  meal  was  pro- 
vided, and  before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  I  was 
comfortably  and  luxuriously  established,  and  ready 
to  set  out  on  my  explorations  of  the  lioiu  of  Ar- 
gostoli. 

BeEddes  the  Stcada  Marina  there  are  several  good 
streets  and  some  very  respectable  buildings  in  this 
town.  It  is  also  well  paved,  and  the  newer  streets 
are  wide  and  even  handsome.  The  parade  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  open  space,  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose ;  and  there  are  convenient  bar- 
rack and  hospitals  at  no  great  distance.  Among  the 
public  buildings  is  a  respectable  theatre,  where  ope- 
ratic performances  take  place  in  the  season  to  crowded 
audiences. 

Just  outside  the  town  a  handsome  building  is  now 
rising,  intended  as  the  store  of  a  French  company, 
established  to  manufacture  and  export  wines  from  the 
Cephalotuan  grapes.     The  wines  hith^lo  made  are 
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varied  in  quality,  and  some  of  them  are  veiy  good, 
though  generally  heady.  It  is  proposed,  by  improving 
the  treatment,  to  bring  out  the  higher  quaJitaes,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  large  and  profitable  trade  may  be 
formed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  and  soil 
are  wdl  adapted  to  the  cidture  of  the  grape;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  quality  will  be  pecuIiMr. 
A  mistake  was  at  first  made  by  the  Company,  who 
pretended  to  identify  the  wines  they  made  with  &- 
miliar  qualities — as  port,  sherry,  claret  and  Buigundy. 
It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  produce  imitative 
wines  of  the  smallest  value,  whereas,  if  ctmteuted 
to  work  with  and  develope  the  fidl  quality  of  tbe 
grapes  grown,  new  varieties  might  be  introduced 
that  would  be  valued.  Wines  are  made  occasionally 
of  the  currant  grape,  and  some  of  them  are  much 
liked.  The  currant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sac- 
chariue  matter;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  better  worth  while  to  dry  and  export  the  cur- 
rants than  convert  them  into  wine.  Should  the 
tlireatened  supplies  from  Patras  and  other  parts  trf" 
the  Greek  mainland  completely  glut  the  market,  and 
carry  the  price  too  low,  or  should  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment after  annexation  be  foolish  enough  to  lay  on 
currants  an  export  duly  large  enough  to  aflfect  the 
price  in  Europe,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  wine-making 
from  this  fruit  may  assume  importance.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  islands  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  fine 
weather  ia  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on  at  ripen- 
ing time.  This  and  the  &ct  that  the  currant  ripens 
much  earlier   than   the   grs:pe,  so  that  the  fermen- 
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tation  -would  have  to  be  conducted  in  hotter  weather, 
would  certwnly  influence  the  result. 

It  is  fortunate  that  capital  is  emploj^ed  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  intelligent  and  instructed  labour  may 
be  obtained  when  needed. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the 
uiai^et  for  currants  in  England  has  been  in  any  sense 
in  a  normal  state,  for  till  then  it  had  been  interfered 
with  partly  by  a  heavy  import  duty  and  partly  by  the 
terrible  results  of  the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy 
to  say  what  mil  be  tlie  result  of  the  large  increase  of 
imports  that  we  may  now  look  for.  Judging  &om 
experience  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  demand  will  increase  with  the  sup- 
ply of  good,  cheap  fruit;  and  it  is  impossible  to  limit 
the  increase,  provided  England  remains  in  its  state  of 
rapidly-advancing  prosperity.  Thus,  the  time  when 
the  currant  will  be  used  for  manufiicturing  wine  to 
any  large  extent  is  probably  &r  distant. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MILLS  AT  UIOOSTOLI  OEITXM  BY  BKA  WATER  BDNNINQ  IK10 
THE  EARTH — EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FHENOHBNON — TIDE  AT 
ARQO8T0LI — ^ANCIENT      CITY     OP     CRANEA — WALL-HASONRT— 

PLAN     OP   WALLS    AND     GATES STATE    OP    PBESBRTATION   OP 

TBE     WALLS — EFFECT     OF     TEOETATtON     IN     WEABINQ     LIXE- 

8TONK     BOCK ANTIQUITIES    OF    CRANEA UOUNT     ENOS  — 

ASCENT  TO  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAINS  —  SAN  GEROSIMO  AND 
ITS  COMTBNT — HIBACL28  PERFORMED  THERE — PINE  FOKBSIS 
ON  THE  MOUNTAINS — LEQENDART  LORE — THB  DRAGON  AND 
THE  BROTHERS  LCCCHESI — MURDERS  ON  THB  MOUNTAINS — 
THB  GOATSj  AND  THE  MISCHIEF  THEY  DO  TO  THB  YOUNO 
TRBBS — THE  VALE  OP  BAKU — CIRCULAR  LAKB8 — BETURN 
TO   AROOSTOLI. 

A  CURIOUS  natural  phenomenon  occurs,  and  is  tak^ 
advantage  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argostoli.  At 
four  points  on  the  coast  the  sea,  at  its  ordinary  level, 
enters  a  very  narrow  creek,  or  broken,  rocky  channel; 
and  after  running  somewhat  rapidly  through  this  chan- 
nel and  among  broken  fragments  of  rock  for  a  short 
distance,  it  gradually  becomes  sucked  into  the  earth 
and  disappears.     By  conducting  the  water  through  an 
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artificial  canal  for  a  few  ^rds,  and  so  regulating  its 
course,  and  forcing  all  the  water  that  enters  to  pass  in 
a  single  stream  beneath  an  undershot  wheel,  power 
enough  is  obtained  in  two  cases  to  dnve  a  mill.  MUls 
have  in  &ct  been  placed  there  by  an  enterprising  Eng- 
lishman, and  are  constaDtly  at  work.  The  stream, 
afiter  being  utilized,  is  allowed  to  take  to  its  natural 
channel,  and  is  lost  among  the  rocks. 

It  is  common  enough  to  drive  a,  wheel  by  a  current 
of  water  going  from  the  land  towards  the  sea;  but  it 
is  certainly  rare,  and,  as  fiu*  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to 
this  locality,  to  find  mills  driven  by  a  current  of  sea 
water,  acting  quite  independently  of  tide,  the  water 
constantly  and  steadily  rushing  in  over  the  earth's 
Bupfece  and  finally  disappearing.  It  is  not  the  river 
god  pursuing  the  nymph,  but  the  great  Neptune  himself 
invading  the  domain  of  Tellus.  No  wonder  the  Cepha- 
lonians  are  proud  of  their  mystery ;  and  it  will  be  inte  • 
resting  to  consider  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Apart  from  the  facts  that  the  water  sucked  into  the 
earth  is  sea  water,  and  that  it  enters  below  the  sea 
level,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual  j  for 
numerous  instances  occur  in  every  limestone  country 
of  streams,  often  of  very  conwderable  dimensions,  en- 
tering into  open  fissures  and  disappearing.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  in 
the  Ionian  islands  absorption  of  water  into  the  earth  is  - 
so  rapid,  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  the  rain-fell  being  retmned  long 
enough  on  the  surfece  to  form  streams  and  cany  off 
the  water  to  the  sea.     Almost  all  the  rain  is  there 
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absorbed ;  and  this  is  certmnly  the  result  of  the  cracked 
and  broken  nature  of  the  limestone  rock — of  the  nu- 
merous natural  caverns  penetrating  every  part — of  the 
constant  enlargement  of  fissures  into  caverns  in  one 
place,  and  the  choking  up  of  caverns  by  stalagmite 
and  stalactite  in  another — and  of  the  especially  fissured 
and  cavernous  nature  of  certain  kinds  of  limestone,  of 
which  the  rocks  found  in  the  Ionian  blands  and  Greece 
afford  notable  examples. 

But  it  is  ceitainly  very  seldom  that  we  are  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  the  empty  state  of  the  limestone 
caverns  close  to  the  sea  and  below  the  sea  level,  as  we 
can  at  Argostoli ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  phenomena  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  general  condition  of  the  surfiice  is  as  follows. 
The  small  harbour  of  Argostoli  is  enclosed  on  both 
sides  by  the  hard,  broken  limestone  rock,  bo  ccnnmon 
in  the  islands.  On  the  east  ^de  it  rises  immediately 
into  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation;  and  on  the  west  side, 
behind  the  town,  there  is  a  plateau,  scarcely  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  water,  rising  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  into  a  low  ridge,  which 
in  feet,  by  its  projection  into  the  gulf,  makes  the  har- 
bour. Between  the  shore  line  and  this  low  ridge  there 
is  an  evident  depression  of  the  surfece  in  all  that  part 
over  which  the  sea,  when  it  enters,  is  sucked  in.  There 
is  evidently,  beneath  this  part,  an  extensive  cavernous 
tract,  which  may  well  hold  much  more  water  than 
during  any  ordinary  season  or  succession  of  seasons 
can  drmn  naturally  into  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
rain-feu  at  the  surfece. 
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Mill  house 


or  THB  OOVBBX 


ar  !FHx  nrBRKHT  ov  BU.>iu.Tnt  mtrmro 

TBI  ABaCSIOLI  MILU. 


a The  ornate  of  the  sntaring  cnirait. 

i. — The  irster-wheeL 
0.  — The  bifoMBlion  of  the  olefU. 
it, «. — The  p<Hiita  at  whioh  the  water  dis^ipMn  in  the  earth. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  becomea  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea  thus  pouring  in  continually  to  fill  the  carem? 
Certainly,  in  time,  any  cavity  must  be  filled,  if  it  has 
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HO  natural  outlet,  and  if  water  is  constantly  entering  it. 
How,  also,  can  the  water  run  off,  if  its  level  in  the 
cavern  ia  already  below  the  sea  level?  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  difficult  as  may  be  thought  to  answer  these 
queries. 

The  water  that  everywhere  enters  the  earth  is  always 
circulating.  It  not  only  passes  down,  into,  and  amongst 
aU  rocks,  but  it  is  afterwards  lifted,  and  the  level  of  these 
subterranean  stores  is  greatly  lowered  by  operations 
going  on  at  the  sur&ce,  oft^en  at  a  great  distance  above. 

The  cause  of  this  is  evaporation,  which  proceeds  in- 
cessantly from  the  surfece  of  all  rocks,  but  especiaEy 
from  limestones.  The  narrow  crevices,  common  in 
limestone  rocks,  act  as  capillary  tubes.  When  water 
falls  on  the  sur&ce  of  such  rock,  it  finds  its  way  down 
readily,  and  this  seems  quite  natural  j  but  when,  in 
hot  countries,  where  there  is  a  long  summer  season  of 
great  drought,  the  sur&ce  becomes  dry  and  hot,  mois* 
ture  rises  in  steam  ftom  below;  and,  as  the  heat  and 
dryness  increase,  the  accumulated  stores  become  more 
and  more  exhausted.  All  this  goes  on  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  level  of  the  water  line  within  the 
earth,  which  may  be  tar  beneath  the  level  of  tiie  sea. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  the  softer  limestone  rocks, 
even  when  not  cracked,  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment.  That  it  takes  place  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent ,in  the  limestones  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
is  proved,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  fiwt,  that  vines, 
planted  among  bare  stones,  without  soil,  obtain  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  ripen 
their  ftuit  to  perfection  in  the  hottest  and  driest 
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seasons.  No  doubt  the  oarth  and  rocks  are  hot,  aad 
appear  dry;  but  so  long  as  there  remains  any  water 
below  that  has  passed  down  during  the  rainy  season, 
so  long  will  a  part  of  that  water  be  given  back  to  the 
dry  and  thirsty  soil  above. 

!£,  then,  as  is  probably  the  case,  there  is  so  large  an 
evaporation  from  the  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  island 
of  Cephalonia,  within  range  of  this  district,  as  to  keep 
the  water  level  of  the  year  below  the  sea  level,  in  spite 
of  the  joint  supply  of  rain  and  sea  water,  it  is  clear 
that  the  water  may  run  in  for  ever  at  the  same  rate 
without  filling  up  the  space.  And  this,  I  beheve,  to 
be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  influx  of  water,  however,  is  not  smaU.  It 
amounts,  as  &r  as  I  could  make  out,  to  more  than  half 
a  million  of  gallons  per  diem,  for  the  two  mills  toge- 
ther. The  &11  of  water  £rom  the  sea  level  into  the 
cavities,  where  it  disappears,  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches. 

There  appears  to  be  something  like  a  lunar  tide  in 
the  harbour  and  gulf  of  Ai^ostoli,  the  water  entering 
and  flowing  out  twice  a  day,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
varying  about  six  inches  in  ordinajy  weather,  and 
when  there  are  no  disturbing  influences.  Any  wind 
blowing  steadily  for  some  time,  and  all  storms,  whether 
at  a  moderate  distance  or  near,  affect  the  water  level 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  complicate  the  apparent  tide. 
In  one  of  the  cavities  where  the  water  disappears 
from  the  surfece,  the  level  of  the  surfiice  of  water 
below  may  always  be  reached,  and  it  is  said  to  rise  and 
&11  with  that  of  the  sea,  even  when  the  influx  of  the 
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water  is  stopped.  This  is  quite  possible,  without 
assuming  a  free  communication,  which  would  of  course 
at  once  fill  the  cavern  to  the  sea  level. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  choke  up  the  cre- 
vices through  which  the  water  disappears,  by  a  sea- 
weed very  common  on  this  coast.  This  and  the  rait 
would  probably  soon  interfere  greatly  with  the  current 
that  enters  the  crevices,  if  the  channel  were  not  kept 
artificially  clear.  The  water,  however,  is  greedily 
and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  whole  surfece  of  broken 
ground  near  the  sea,  between  the  two  mills. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  sea  water  finds  its  way 
into  any  large  natural  cavity,  fix>m  which  it  is  after- 
wards evaporated,  a  depoat  of  salt  must  be  taking 
place  in  this  cavity,  or  in  the  rocks  adjacent  and  con- 
nected with  it.  Assuming  the  influx  to  be  at  the  rate 
already  mentioned,  this  may  be  estimated  roughly  as 
about  equi'^ent  to  an  area  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
solid  matter,  one  foot  thick,  accumulated  each  year. 
It  J8  an  interesting  question  to  consider  where  this 
depofflt  is  going  on,  and  whether  saline  springs  may 
not  be  thus  fed.  There  are  no  known  springs  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  that  present  any  large  qiiantity 
of  saline  matter.* 

Situated  on  a  hill,  placed,  in  reference  to  the  shore, 
somewhat  like  that  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Samos 
was  built,  and  a  little  behind  and  to  the  south  east 

*  Kot  having  tlie  meeiiB  of  aocunte  meoaarement,  and  not  bccng 
able  to  learn  that  the  qnantitj  of  water  entering  the  land  hu  erer 
even  been  estimated  b;  the  mill  owaen,  I  can  only  give  theee  qoao- 
tities  ai  rongh  approzimationB  to  the  truth. 
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of  the  harbour,  was  the  old  fortified  city  of  Cranea,* 
larger  in  dimensions  than  Samos,  and  containing  finet 
and  more  perfect  ^cimens  of  Cyclopean  work,  but 
httle  noticed  by  travellers.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known, 
that  in  this  important  island  of  Cephalonia,  there  were 
from  the  earliest  times  not  less  ^han  four  fortified 
cities, — Samos,  Cranea,  Pronos,  and  False.  Of  these, 
■die  remains  of  the  two  latter — one  near  the  vale  of 
Rakli  and  the  other  near  Lixuri — are  inconsiderable ; 
but  the  others  are  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  best 
specimens  of  early  constructive  art. 

Much  of  the  work  of  Cranea  is  polygonal,  and  the 
rest  Hellenic.  There  is  very  little  of  the  older  or  strictly 
Cyclopean  style.  The  walls  would  seem  to  have  been 
commenced  therefore  at  a  later  date  than  those  of 
Smuos  and  the  Castle  of  Ulysses,  in  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  older  work  may  have  been  replaced. 
In  Cranea  the  most  perfect  remains  are  those  that  run 
down  the  wde  of  one  hill,  and  up  another,  on  the  east 
fflde ;  and  of  these,  the  walla  at  the  southern  end  are 
the  moat  modem,  and  in  best  condition.  All  this  wall  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  number  of  projections  or  towers 
with  which  it  is  defended.     The  foundations  of  many 

*  Herodotoa,  in  deaoribing  the  eiAj  hiator;  of  the  AtJienians,  de- 
■cribea  tliem  ae  a  PelA^un  race,  which  had  been  settled  in  Attioa  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  had  nnderf^e  no  change,  except  in  name  and 
lanf^nage.  "  ^e  Atheniana,"  he  e»je,  "  when  tbe  Felasgiana  wtm  in 
poBSeMion  of  the  eonntry  now  called  Hellaa,  wera  Pelaagiaaa  named 
Oranm.—8ee  Thirlwall's  Bitixtey  of  Greece,  roL  i.  p.  37.  What  the 
Pelaagtana  were  no  one  blows ;  bnt  this  notice  t^  the  Father  of  His- 
tory is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  name  of  Cranea. 
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of  these  are  in  good  condition,  and  they  seem  te  show 
that  the  line  of  fortification  consisted  of  a  number  of 
towers,  about  eight  ^rds  square,  connected  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  was  not  merely  a  continuous  wall.  It  ia 
also  clear  that  this  part  of  the  ■vrall  was  extremely 
thick. 


The  polygonal  work  in  Oranea  is,  perhaps,  more 
perfect  and  more  gigantic  thfm  in  any  part  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  I  noticed,  especially,  one  group  of 
particularly  well -fitted  stones,  of  which  I  took  a  rough 
sketch.  The  annexed  wood-cut  is  drawn  to  scale,  to 
exhibit  the  singular  proportions  and  forms  of  some  of 
the  stones;  but  the  figure  represented  on  the  wall  is 
much  too  small,  except  for  a  young  lad.  Another 
single  stone,  not  very  fer  from  this  part  of  the  wall, 
was  much  larger  than  any  of  those  represented.     It 
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was  certainly  apwards  of  sixteen  feet  long,  and  mear 
sured  six  feet  in  height  bs  it  stood  in  the  waU.  The 
thickness  was  irregular,  but  could  not  have  averaged 
less  than  a  yard,  and  was  probably  much  more.  The 
weight  of  this  block,  which  was  admirably  smoothed 
and  squared  to  a  right  angle,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  twenty  tons.  The  old  question  recurs,  when  and 
how  have  these  vast  works  been  executed? 
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A  remarkable  and  most  interesting  gateway,  eo- 
tirely  of  polygonal  work,  but  probably  late,  may  be 
seen  in  the  hollow  between  the  two  hiUs  on  which  the 
city  stood.  I  give  a  sketch  plan  of  this  gateway, 
which  is  somewhat  different  in  principle  &om  those  of 
the  Greek  cities.  A  deep  recess,  consisting  of  a  rect- 
angular space  measuring  forty  yards  by  twenty,  and 
therefore  an  exact  double  square,  has  been  formed  by 
a  return  of  the  walls  inwards  towards  the  city ;  where 
these  end  there  is  a  massive  tower,  the  base  measuring 
24  feet  by  16,  placed  exactly  midway  between  the 
walls,  projecting  partly  towards  the  town  and  partly 
into  the  recess.  The  actual  entry  is  thus  narrow  and 
strongly  defended.  All  the  stones  of  the  walls  are 
large  and  carefiilly  fitted. 

Not  fer  from  the  city,  and  a  little  way  up  the  hill 
to  the  south,  there  is  a  good  and  very  marked  transi- 
tion from  the  polygonal  to  the  late,  or  Hellemc,  style 
of  wall  building.  The  polygonal  stones  are  remark- 
ably fine,  but  have  evidently  been  in  a  fiiUing  state. 
During  the  latter  period  of  Hellenic  wall  architecture, 
the  old  work  has  been  replaced  by  some  of  the  finest 
rectangular  blocks,  finished  with  bevelled  edges,  that 
could  anywhere  be  found.  This  continues  to  the 
Acropolis,  which  is,  however,  very  imperfectly  pre- 


The  state  of  preservation  of  these  walls  was  to  me  a 
subject  of  great  interest.  Of  all  hard  limestones,  I 
know  none  that  more  readily  show  the  action  of  vege- 
tation and  l^e  change  produced  by  weathering  than 
those  of  the  Greek  islands.     Very  hard  and  brittle. 
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they  are  often  almost  like  imperfect  marble  in  every- 
thing but  the  texture;  and  the  surfece,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  rock,  is  naturally  split  up,  and  abounds 
with  almost  iimimierable  crevices.  Wherever  there  is 
a  crevice  and  where  moisture  can  be  sucked  in,  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  kind  of  vegetation,  and  each  growth 
enlarges  the  ^pace,  and  leaves  fresh  material  for  a 
future  plant.  Thus  it  is  that  over  a  Tvide  space  the 
actual  rock  in  situ  is  never  seen  at  the  surfece,  which 
is  covered  with  a  great  thickness  of  loose  angular 
stones.  But  these  stones  are  only  the  unbroken  rock 
of  a  few  years  ago;  the  largest  have  been  the  most 
recentiy  detached,  and  by  degrees  each  large  block  is 
converted  by  the  same  process  of  destruction  first  into 
smaller  fragments  and  so  into  email  stones,  which 
ultimately  pass  into  mere  powder  and  mud. 

The  peculiar  physdcal  features  of  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  islands  are  not  a  little  due  to  this  condition^ 
and  even  tie  habits  of  the  people  are  connected  with 
it.  Thus  there  is  at  all  times  at  hand,  an  ample 
supply  of  ammunition  of  angular  stones,  which  are  so 
useAil  against  the  dogs :  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  these 
stones  have  been  found  available  in  time  of  war. 
On  the  one  side,  as  related  by  Livy,  in  his  account  of 
the  siege  of  Samos,  the  attack  iras  greatly  fecilitated 
by  the  alingers,  who  kept  up  a  ceaseless  shower  of 
stones — ^no  doubt  of  large  size  and  very  destructive; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  defence  was  prolonged  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  inner  walls  were  nm  up  as 
soon  as  the  battering  machines  had  produced  a  breach 
at  any  point.     It  does  not  appear' that  the  city  would 
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have  been  taken  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  smaUness  of 
tiie  garrison,  insufficient  to  defend  so  great  a  length  of 
wall  as  enclosed  the  town. 

Something  of  this  kind  no  doubt  goes  on  in  moBt 
countries;  but  here,  in  the  Ionian  islands,  the  results 
are  so  curious,  and  have  such  important  bearing  on 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  even  on  their  political, 
condition,  that  one  is  speciallj  attracted  by  the  pheno- 
menon, and  more  inclined  to  think  seriously  of  it  than 
elsewhere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  water,  espe- 
cially of  rain-water,  on  limestones  is  very  great.  It  eata 
away  a  certain  portion  of  the  rock  each  time  it  cornea 
in  contact  witii  an  undefended  sur&ce;  and  in  this 
way  the  direct  result  on  eveiy  exposed  surfece  is  very 
great,  especially  where  the  bare  rock  is  much  exposed, 
and  v^etation  chiefly  takes  place  in  crevices. 

But  this  direct  action  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
effect  of  vegetation  itself.  In  certain  parts  of  all  the 
Ionian  islands,  out  of  a  hundred  detached  atones  on 
the  surfece  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select  a 
score  of  which  the  geologist  could  not  at  once  read 
the  history.  A  lai^e  majority  would  tell  their  own 
tale  to  any  intelligent  person,  whether  geologist  or 
not.  Riddled  through  and  through  with  holes  of  all 
sizes,  fix)m  the  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
more  than  a  foot,  there  are  also  numerous  pits,  still 
incomplete,  that  help  to  illustrate  what  has  been  the 
course  of  procedure.  In  each  of  such  pits  is  some 
vegetable  matter,  some  plant,  or  even  a  group  erf" 
plants.     From  the  smallest  lichen,  or  stone-crop,  we 
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pass  through  a  long  series  terminating  only  with 
actual  trees,  for  so  large  sometimes  are  the  pits,  and 
so  roomy  the  space  at  the  bottom,  that  there  is  abund- 
ant soil  for  the  seeds  of  tbe  ordinary  forest  trees  of 
the  country  to  germinate.  The  swelling  roots  of  the 
plants  enter  the  minute  cracks  and  doubtless  help  to 
split  up  the  stone;  but  the  actual  drilling  performed 
in  the  course  of  time,  is  often  completed  without  other 
help  than  moisture  and  the  natural  growth  of  small 
plants. 

To  this  slow,  but  incessant  destruction,  must  be 
attributed  much  of  the  decay  of  the  C3yclopean,  poly- 
gonal, and  HeUenic  walls.  Far  too  massive  and  too  re- 
gularly built  to  have  suflFered  from  any  ordinary  decay, 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  an  earthquake  would 
disturb  them.  Doubtless,  earthquakes,  which  have 
been  very  common  in  the  islands,  may  occasionally 
have  thrown  down  portions  of  these  massive  walls, 
though  the  style  of  building  is  such  as  to  keep  them 
pretty  well  together.  Doubtiesa,  also,  the  hand  of 
man  has  attempted,  not  always  without  success,  to 
destroy  what  must  have  cost  so  much  human  labour 
to  construct;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  all  cases  they 
have  served  as  quarries  to  succeeding  generations. 
But  I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  the  results  of  my  own 
observation  in  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  that  vegetation 
has  had  much  more  to  do  in  oversetting  these  gigantic 
blocks  than  either  man  or  accident.  Their  founda- 
tions may  often  be  traced  now,  much  below  the  sur- 
&ce;  and  the  line  of  wall  is  clearly  marked  along  its 
whole  extent.     But  even  where  the  wall  itself  is  h^dly 
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traceable,  it  is  rare  to  find  iminjured  squared  stones 
on  the  ground  adjacent.  Wliatever  cause  has  tended 
to  destroy  the  large  blocks,  and  break  them  up  into 
shapeless  fragments,  has  clearly  acted  first  on  the  up- 
permost stones,  and  least  on  those  covered  with  regular 
squared  blocks, — only,  in  fiict,  affecting  them  when 
they  became  exposed.  Foundations  below  the  actual 
surfoce  of  die  rock  are  clearly  unnecessary,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  have  been  attempted;  but  the  rock 
must  have  been  very  carefully  squared  to  receive  the 
first  course  of  blocks,  which  are  by  no  means  always 
the  largest.  That  all  exposed  stones  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  destruction  caused  by  vegetation,  is  certain; 
and  that  so  many  have  escaped,  while  others  adjacent 
have  been  penetrated,  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
harder  nature  and  closer  texture  of  such  stones,  partly 
to  the  absence  of  cracks  on  the  exposed  surface,  and 
partly,  to  the  newer  and  compact  work  of  the  Hellenic 
type  being  better  adapted  to  resist  than  the  old  poly- 
gonal, or  still  more,  the  Cyclopean. 

The  vegetation,  that  destre^s  the  stones  by  piercing 
holes  through  them,  makes  its  way  in  almost  every 
direction.  The  holes  are  never  found  commencing  on 
the  under  side  of  horizontal  stones,  but  they  are  very 
firequently  slanting,  and  often  nearly  horizontal.  I  have 
even  seen  roots  working  their  way  upwards,  though  of 
course  commencing  sideways. 

Besides  this  drilling  method,  adopted  by  vegetation 
to  overthrow  the  walls  of  these  ancient  cities,  a  very 
effective  leverage  has  been  exerted  by  growing  trees. 
A  wild  olive  tree,  or  on  ilex,  planting  itself  in  some 
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cavity  or  recess,  near  a  large  block,  will  aoon  throw 
its  roots  into  every  crevice  and  convenient  comer. 
Should  there  be  the  slightest  space  between  two  stones, 
a  root  will  ioevitably  pass  in.  In  the  course  of  years, 
the  root  constantly  expanding,  this  force  is  capable  of 
uplifting,  and  even  overthrowing,  a  weight  of  many 
tons.  Numerous  instances  of  tiiis  might  be  quoted; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  stones  have  been 
pushed  over  in  this  mamier,  although  so  large  that  no 
ordinary  combined  efforts  of  any  number  of  the  human 
beings  in  the  neighbourhood  could  move  them.  I 
have  noticed  stones  moved  by  the  roots  of  trees  and 
placed  in  such  a  position  by  this  cause,  that  the  slight- 
est shake  must  upset  them;  and  where  earthquakes 
are  so  common,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  produce  some  result. 
At  any  rate,  it  may  be  regarded  as  more  extraordinary 
that  there  yet  rem^  indications  of  walls  after  so  long 
an  interval,  than  that  so  much  of  them  has  been  thrown 
down  and  destroyed. 

The  ground,  within  the  walls  of  Cranea,  is  not  so 
thickly  strewn  with  bro- 
ken brick  and  pottery  as 
that  of  ancient  Samos. 
Neither  have  the  tombs 
that  have  been  rifled 
yielded  results  so  impor- 
tant.      There    are    not 

wanting,  however,  some    'So?„"S',SrS^" 
jars  and  vases;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  a  few  coins  and  medals,  and  some  pieces 
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of  metal  were  found.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  Uie 
ground  within  tiie  walls  is  higher  than  that  outside; 
and  that  the  large  stones  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
tool  are  almost  entirely  beyond,  and  not  within,  tie 
walls.  It  is  clear  that  the  walls  were  very  thick  and 
were  feced  within  the  city  by  stones  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
only  built  of  finished  and  perfectly-fitting  gigantic 
atones  for  a  portion  of  their  height,  the  rest  being  of 
lighter  and  easier  construction. 

It  is  a  pleasant  but  fatiguing  iralk  from  Argoetoli 
to  the  walla  of  ancient  Cranea;  and  among  these  most 
ancient  and  singular  works  of  a  lost  people,  one  is 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  a  people  who  were 
capable  of  constructing  such  vast  works  in  defence 
of  their  altars  and  hearths,  and  the  race  who,  for  cen- 
turies past,  have  dwelt  in  Cephalonia.  These  latter, 
indeed,  under  guidance,  and  with  the  help  of  that 
civilisation  which  belongs  to  the  west  rather  than  the 
east,  have  obtained  good  roads  in  the  place  of  unas- 
sailable walls,  but  having  got  them,  they  hardly  can 
be  said  to  know  their  value ;  and  certainly  they  show 
no  great  inclination  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

A  modem,  or  at  least,  a  mediieval  fortress  wbs  con- 
structed by  the  Venetians,  on  a  hill  behind  that  of 
Cranea.  It  is  a  picturesque  object  enough,  and  is 
tolerably  extensive,  but  offers  nothing  worthy  of  spe- 
cial remark.  For  many  reasons  Cephaltmia  seems 
always  to  have  been  appreciated  as  a  convenient  re- 
sort, and  Argostoli  aa  a  good  neighbourhood,  till  the 
use  of  heavy  artillery  rendered  all  its  strong  places 
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untenable.  It  possesses  now  a  comparatively  large 
maritime  population,  and  a  small  labouring  class.  But 
the  people  are  active  and  energetic,  and  repair  to  their 
homes  when  the  state  of  the  crops  requires  it. 

From  Argostoli,  the  roads  to  the  principal  valleys  of 
the  island  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Mountains 
are  good,  but  beyond  that  they  are  only  indicated; 
with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  that  one  which  con- 
nects the  capital  with  Samoa,  and  so  by  the  ferry  with 
Ithaca.  That  portion  of  the  carriage  road  which  is 
completed  towards  the  vale  of  RaHi,  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  through  the  principal  mountain  range 
of  the  island,  and  there  stops ;  there  being  no  access 
at  present  except  for  mules  and  horses,  without  mak- 
ing a  very  long  detour.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  vale  in  question  is  rich  and  cultivated. 

Cephalonia  contains  the  principal  mountain  chain  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  culminating  in  the  Mount  Enos  of 
antiquity.  The  chain  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifteen  miles,  in  a  line  nearly  straight,  and  very  nar- 
row, running  from  north  west  to  south  east.  It  pre- 
sents a  long  succession  of  lofty  ridges,  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  and  all  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  is  near  the  south  eastern 
extremity  of  the  range,  and  appears,  when  seen  firom 
a  distance,  very  little  above  the  general  ridge. 

The  mountain  chain  rises  very  rapidly,  both  from 
east  and  west;  conmiendng  on  the  west  aide  from  the 
valley  of  St.  Gerosimo,  about  1,400  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  on  the  east  side  from  the  vale  of  Rakli,  whose 
elevation  is  even  less  considerable.     It  is  possible  to 
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reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a  veiy  steep  patli, 
a  little  beyond  the  convent  of  St.  Gerofflmo,  the  rise, 
which  is  there  nearly  four  thousand  feet,  being  made 
witibout  a  single  important  terrace  or  break  of  any 
kind. 

The  most  usual  way  of  visitiDg  the  Black  Moun- 
tain is  by  taking  the  carriageable  road  from  Argostoli, 
across  the  hill  and  plateau  of  Easata,  rich  in  currant 
and  grape  vines,  and  so  to  the  first  ridge  separating 
Basata  from  the  valley  of  San  Gerosimo.  The  whole 
of  this  hill,  which  rises  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  plateau,  is  well  cultivated,  and  from  it  tiere 
is  a  descent  to  a  picturesque  valley,  the  mountain 
rising  beyond.  After  a  descent  to  Frangata  (about 
four  hundred  feet  below  the  hill  top),  we  enter  this 
valley,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  convent  of 
San  Gerosimo.  The  valley  is  wide  and  long,  and  like 
most  other  level  tracts,  is  richly  cultivated,  though 
not  very  beautifril.  A  steep  zigzag  road,  still  car- 
riageable, but  daily  becoming  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous,  conducts  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  pass  of 
Liberale,  the  lowest  gap  In  the  Black  Mountfun  cbiun, 
and  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  branch  road  towards  the  mountain  top,  and 
here  the  real  ascent  may  be  said  to  begin. 

At  first,  and  for  a  l<mg  distance,  the  road  winds 
along,  rising  slowly  but  steadily,  until  we  reach  a 
region  of  pines,  where  in  the  early  part  of  March  in 
this  year  (1863)  I  found  the  snow  still  recent  and 
thick,  at  a  height  of  about  3,800  feet.  A  little  beyond, 
buried  among  the  pine  trees,  is  a  comfortable  cottage. 
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built  by  Ae  late  Reeident,  the  Baron  d'Everton,  and 
adapted  to  the  reqnirementa  of  summer  visitors,  besides 
giving  permanent  shelter  to  the  forest  guardians. 

The  whole  of  the  western  fiice  of  the  Black  Moun- 
ttun,  from  the  valley  of  San  Gerosimo  to  the  summit, 
is  interesting.  In  the  valley  is  the  convent,  also  dedi- 
cated to  San  Gerosimo,  and  not  long  ago  the  scene  of 
events  scandalous  enough  to  all  concerned.  Miracles 
— more  especially,  miraculous  cures  of  maniacs  and 
persons  supposed  to  suffer  from  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, were  here  so  common,  that  the  place  became  in 
the  highest  degree  attractive.  Lazy  scoundrels,  simu- 
lating madness,  were  allowed  to  come  and  feed  for 
awhile  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  and  when 
tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  they  would  pretend  to  become 
cured  by  the  interposition  of  the  saint.  Women  also 
took  up  their  abode  in  tiie  principal  apartments,  and 
there  separated  from  their  husbands  and  friends,  re- 
ceived some  &.voured  suitor,  either  lay  or  clerical.  At 
length  the  a&ir  became  notorious,  and  the  Resident 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.  He  paid  a  visit  one 
day  unexpectedly,  performed  a  series  of  unexpected 
miracles  on  the  sham  maniacs,  and  made  a  clearance 
of  the  whole  establishment.      It  is  now  respectable 


The  Greek  convents  and  monasteries,  like  those  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  liable  to  occasional 
abuses,  and  they  necessarily  act  as  inducements  to  an 
idle,  useless  life ;  but,  as  fer  as  I  could  learn,  these 
cases  of  open  and  notorious  scandal  are  rare,  and  in- 
deed, generally,  the  properties  of  the  religious  houses 
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are  too  nnall,  and  their  position  too  little  accessible, 
to  admit  of  much  mischief  originating  in  them.  The 
women  are  hardly  more  locked  up  than  the  men,  and 
for  the  moat  part  they  are  not  young,  and  are  more 
devoted  to  charitable  deeds  than  to  the  bad  habits  in- 
duced by  idleness. 

The  western  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountain,  dotted 
over  as  they  still  are  with  the  remains  of  the  magnifi* 
cent  pine  forests  that  once  covered  them,  affi>rd  many 
fine  views.  They  seem  also  to  be  connected  with  the 
legends  and  superstitions  of  the  people,  although,  as 
the  population  of  the  island  is  comparatively  modem, 
these  do  not  date  back  very  fiir.  Thus  the  time  of 
Venetian  occupation  may  almost  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  antiquity  of  the  country,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  it  is  equivalent  to  giving  no  definite  date  fi>r 
the  event  alluded  to.  Among  the  current  legends  of 
the  country  is  one  relating  to  two  brothers  named 
Lucchesi,  who  in  those  old  times  acquired  a  large 
property  on  the  mounts  side.  A  fierce  dragon  then 
occupied  a  cavern  in  the  mountains,  and,  as  is  usual 
with  dragons,  prowled  about  at  night,  retiring  by  day 
to  his  den.  Each  night  he  required  some  wretched 
victim  to  satisfy  his  horrible  appetite.  No  village 
was  safe  from  tiie  attacks  of  this  monster;  but  he  was 
too  powerful  and  too  cunning  to  be  laid  hold  of.  No 
ordinary  person  dared  undertake  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field,  or  beard  him  in  his  cavern ;  for,  accon^ng 
to  all  experience  in  sinular  cases,  it  needed  a  hero, 
and  a  clever  one,  to  outwit  and  master  him.  At 
length  two  brothers  ntuued  Lucchesi,  at   that   time 
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charcoal  bumera,  or  following  some  similar  occupa- 
tion, undertook,  on  certain  terms,  to  destroy  him. 
The  brothers,  after  discovering  the  direct  path  from 
his  den,  prepared  during  the  day  two  pita,  each  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  hold  a  man  and  allow  him 
to  conceal  his  presence  by  heaping  boughs  and  twigs 
over  him.  These  pits  were  some  distance  apart, 
though  within  calL  Wben  all  was  ready,  and  the 
plan  agreed  on,  the  broliiers  stoutly  prepared  for  the 
encounter.  Each  being  armed  with  such  weapon  as 
he  could  use,  they  entered  the  pits  they  had  dug,  and, 
covering  themselves  carefully  up  out  of  sight,  waited 
patiently  till  sunset.  Soon  the  dragon  came  out  for 
his  evening  walk  and  dinner,  and  on  parsing  near  the 
pits,  one  of  the  brothers,  as  agreed,  made  a  noise. 
The  dragon,  pricking  up  his  ears,  believing  that  his 
prey  is  at  hand  and  his  necessity  for  a  walk  already 
at  an  end,  proceeds  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  As  he  approaches  the  place  whence  it  came, 
and  is  looking  about  for  the  victim,  the  other  brother 
makes  a  similar  noise.  Oho!  says  Mr.  Draco,  to  him- 
self^ I've  made  a  mistake,  and  my  dinner  is  over 
there  instead  of  here.  Off  he  trots  towards  the  other 
pit,  the  tenant  of  which  keeps  still  after  making  the 
signal.  By  the  time  he  has  got  to^irards  this  new 
attraction,  our  frieud  in  pit  number  one  gives  the 
signal  again;  and  so  the  poor  beast  was  inveigled 
backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  or  like  the  lover  who  exclaimed, 


"  How  happy  could  I  be  witli  either. 
Were  f  other  dew  charmer  aw»y." 
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until  he  vras  so  exhausted  with  the  exercise,  taken, 
too,  on  an  empty  stomach,  that  he  lay  down  &irly 
beaten.  Then  out  came  the  two  brothers,  and  attack- 
ing him  together  at  this  disadvantage,  be  fell  a  Tictim 
to  the  trick,  and  the  victory  waa  secured.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  having  left  any  issue,  and  the  countiy 
has  Eonce  been  quiet,  the  brothers  Lucchesi  receiving 
for  their  reward  a  valuable  tract  of  laud  on  the  moun- 
tfun  side. 

A  fitting  place  for  legendary  lore  is  the  great  pne 
forest  on  the  Black  Mountain.  Glorious  old  trees 
shoot  up  their  straight  stems  to  the  clouds,  and  the 
rich  foliage  covers  the  ground  with  its  shadow  and 
rustles  sadly  in  the  air  as  the  winds,  which  are  rarely 
absent,  sweep  across  the  ridges.  Often  broken  near 
the  mountain-top  by  the  weight  of  snow  that  accumu- 
lates on  their  broad,  flat  branches  and  spreading  tops, 
these  trees  yet  att^  admirable  proportions  where 
they  have  not  been  injured  by  the  goats  during  their 
early  growth.  These  animals,  however,  are  very  mis- 
chievous, and  interfere  with  the  increase  of  the  forest. 
They  are  kept  away  as  much  as  possible,  and  their 
owners  are  subject  to  a  penalty  if  any  of  them  are 
caught  trespassing,  or  are  even  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  nearest  trees;  but  it  is  very  difllcult  to  prevent 
encroachment  on  so  large  a  boundary,  particularly 
when  there  are  no  fences  to  keep  out  any  kind  of 
cattle. 

The  Cephalonian  pine  is  a  noble  tree,  and  though 
apparently  only  indigenous  in  the  island,  it  grows 
freely  in   England  from  the  seed.     It  is  rather  a 
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quick-growing  but  very  Berviceable  timber,  and  is 
valuable  for  Blup's  spars,  sticks  of  almost  any  size  and 
perfectly  straight  being  very  plentiful. 

Through  a  couple  of  miles  of  forest  of  these  noble 
trees,  through  two  or  three  miles  also  of  hard,  granu- 
lated snow  and  some  snow  recently  fiiUen  and  very 
soft,  I  made  my  way  firom  the  cottage  to  the  top 
of  the  momitain.  The  path  is  long,  but  nowhere 
steep.  It  conducts  by  a  succession  of  slopes  and  ter- 
races to  the  culminating  ridge,  which  is  itself  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  comprises  at  least  half  a  dozen 
points  of  rock,  all  within  twenty  feet  of  the  highest 
point.  There  is  a  caim  of  atones  at  the  last  of  these, 
and  the  remains  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Enoa. 
Numerous  fiiagments  of  calcined  bones  have  been 
taken  &om  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  large  deposit.  This  point  is  not 
really  the  highest,  being  a  litde  to  the  east  of  it  and 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  lower;  the  culminating  point  is 
about  5,400  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  summit  when  everything  is 
fevourable  must  be  exceedingly  grand,  as,  except  the 
Pindus  range  which  is  distant,  there  is  nothing  to 
intercept  the  view.  All  around  is  a  rich  panorama  of 
islands :  Zante  at  one's  feet  in  all  its  elegant  beauty 
of  form;  Ithaca  to  the  east;  beyond  it  a  silver 
strip  of  ocean,  and  then  the  gulf  of  Patras,  which  is 
seen  in  all  its  length  to  the  bay  of  Lepanto,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth.  Athens  is  not  much  further  in 
the  same  direction.  A  noble  chain  of  anowy  moun- 
tains shuts  in  this  view  towards  the  south  east.    Look- 
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ing  down  in  the  dii^ction  of  Ai^ostoli  a  minute  ^>eck 
ia  seen  in  the  water.  On  the  island  called  Jux  (Thios), 
that  looks  80  ranall,  was  once  a  temple  to  the  fitther  of 
the  gods,  and  when  sacrifice  was  offered  and  the 
smoke  was  seen  by  the  priests  stationed  at  the  altar 
on  this  Bxumnit,  another  sacrifice  was  here  made,  and 
the  curling  incense  rising  Gxm  this  lofty  point  in  the 
thin  air  was  a  sign,  &r  and  wide,  of  the  completion 
of  the  ofiering.  Here  above  remain  the  stones  of  the 
altar  and  the  burnt  bones  of  the  bulls  and  the  goats ; 
there  below,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  the  more 
solid  and  beautiful  temple  is  g(me — ^not  one  stone 
renuuns  upon  another,  and  there  is  nothing  but  tiie 
story,  probable  enough  for  that  matter,  to  connect  tbe 
two  localities.  The  permanent  construction^  carefully 
built  to  last  for  ever,  has  vanished  I  tbe  few  rough 
stones  heqted  together  for  a  temporary  purpose  re- 
main.    So  it  often  will  be  in  this  world  of  ours. 

It  is  a  pleasant  though  fatiguing  trip  to  the  sununit 
of  the  Black  mountains;  but  the  descent  to  the  Cot- 
tage, especiaUy  over  the  snow,  I  found  rapid  enough. 
The  quantity  of  snow  was  unusually  large,  considering 
tbe  advanced  state  of  the  season;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
still  more  remarkable  that  tbe  snow  should  be  so  hard 
and  granular,  A  few  mtiles  and  tlieir  drivers,  both 
men  and  women,  were  on  the  mountain,  removing  the 
snow  to  the  ice  houses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Resident 
and  the  mess.  Cephaltmia  suppUes  all  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  especially  Zante,  with  this  substance. 
There  are  some  natural  and  some  artificial  ice  caverns, 
where  there  b  always  a  supply  till  very  late  in  autumn. 
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The  first  heavy  snows  rarely  fell  before  November; 
but  after  that  the  mountain  is  never  uncovered  till 
towarda  April. 

There  are  gloomy  passages  of  history  connected  vit^ 
this  part  of  Cqihaloma,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict are  a  wild  race,  having  little  respect  for  law,  and 
none  for  human  life.  There  has  long  been  a  contest 
between  the  government  and  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers, the  former  naturally  desiring  that  so  valuable 
a  property  should  be  preserved  and  its  growth  en- 
couraged, and  having  also  some  regard  to  the  game, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  supply.  The  forest  was  partly 
burnt,  and  lai^e  parts  of  it  destroyed,  some  years  ago, 
whether  mischievously  or  by  accident,  did  not  seem 
quite  clear;  but  afterwards  officers  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  remains,  and  see  that  the  trees  were 
not  wilfully  destroyed.  The  punishment  inflicted, 
either  for  destruction  of  trees  or  permitting  the  goats 
to  approach  them,  was  a  fine — small  for  a  first  offence, 
but  increasing  in  amount  after  a  first  conviction.  At 
that  time,  also,  the  whole  of  the  fine  was  given  to  the 
informer.  The  forest  ranger  was  an  active,  intelligent 
man,  and  not  a  native,  and  very  properly  took  advan- 
tage of  this  law.  He  rapidly  became  rich,  and  was 
buying  land  and  preparing  for  a  settlrauent,  either  in 
the  island  or  at  his  own  place,  when,  on  one  occasion, 
being  out  at  night,  he  never  returned ;  and  his  body 
was  found  after  a  time  with  a  ball  through  the  lungs. 

A  still  more  sad  tragedy  was  performed  some  years 
afterwards.  The  ranger  then  was  an  English  gentle- 
maii,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  army.     He  Hved 
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with  his  wife,  a  Greek  woman  of  the  island,  in  the 
Resident's  cottage,  and  was  active  and  earnest  in  the 
performance  of  hia  duties.  He  was  not  otherwise  un- 
popular; but  the  repressive  measures  thought  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  forest,  interfered  with  what 
the  people  around  chose  to  consider  thor  right  of  ob- 
taining fuel.  After  several  years,  during  which  he 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  cf  his  office,  he  was 
on  one  occasion  walking  out  in  the  evening  after  din- 
ner, hia  wife  by  his  side,  along  the  road  leading  down 
from  the  cottage  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  A  few 
himdred  yards  from  the  cottage  is  a  large,  detached 
rock,  that  has  &llen  down  from  above.  This  rock  is 
as  large  as  a  small  house,  and  is  partly  covered  with 
trees  and  thick  vegetation.  Behind  it  crouched  half-a- 
dozen  murderers,  with  guns  loaded.  As  soon  as  ^e 
poor  man  had  passed  the  rock  a  shot  was  fired,  which 
broke  his  leg  at  the  knee.  The  wife,  with  one  loud 
scream,  ran  down  the  mountain  side  at  full  speed,  and 
is  said  not  to  have  stopped  till  she  arrived  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Gerosimo,  in  the  valley  below.  The  bri- 
gands emerging  from  their  shelter  when  their  victim 
was  disabled,  rushed  at  him  and  beat  out  his  brtuns 
with  the  ends  of  their  guns.  They  then  decamped; 
but  most  of  than  were  afterwards  taken  and  executed. 
Since  that  time  the  forest  has  been  quiet  enough; 
but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  preventing 
damage.  The  fines  are  no  l<mger  paid  to  the  informer; 
but  there  are  two  excellent  guardians,  who  do  not 
allow  the  goats  to  come  too  near.  For  this,  some  in- 
genuity is  required;  for  goats  are  clever  animals,  and 
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are  trained  by  their  goat  herds  to  return  rapidly,  or 
escape  pursuit  in  some  direction  or  other  at  the  sound- 
ing of  a  cert^  peculiar  note — a  kind  of  half  shout, 
half  whistle — ^which  may,  perhaps,  have  some  proper 
use  when  wolves  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  at  any 
rate  enables  them  to  escape  from  the  guardians.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  forest  guards  saw  a  flock  of  goats, 
certainly  within  the  prohibited  distance.  Knowing 
his  game,  he  rushed  at  once  towards  the  goat  herd, 
and  with  one  blow  l^irew  him  on  the  ground,  and 
there  nearly  strangled  him,  to  prevent  his  making  the 
well  known  call.  During  this  time  the  brother  guar- 
dian was  quietly  counting  the  goats  and  mftVing  ar- 
rangements to  secure  the  fine.  The  fine  is  still  heavy, 
amounting  to  aixpaice  per  head  for  the  first  offence, 
and  a  shilling  for  the  second.  The  number  of  goats 
in  a  flock  being  large  and  the  value  of  the  ftrimals  not 
very  great,  this  is  sufficient,  and  even  ruinous,  if  the 
flock  is  either  n^lected,  as  is  generally  the  case,  or  is 
lefl;  in  charge  of  children  whose  eye  is  not  accusttoued 
to  measure  distances.  Ko  doubt  it  would  be  much 
better  that  the  forest  lands  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality should  be  enclosed ;  but  there  is  little  chance  of 
this  being  effected,  public  money  being  more  frequently 
and  more  readily  granted  for  jobbing  than  for  good 
practical  improvements,  or  for  preserving  public  pro- 
perty. There  should  be  no  complaint  now  about  the 
want  of  fiiel,  as  the  preient  Resident  has  arranged 
that  the  thinnings  of  the  forest  should  be  sold  for  the 
cost  of  cutting.  This  supply,  for  years  to  come,  will 
be  large,  as  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  young,  growing 
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■wood,  that  ought  to  be  i^noved ;  and  aa  the  wood  is  col- 
lected and  has  only  to  be  carried  away  by  the  peasants, 
tiiey  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfied.  If  they  are 
not,  or  if  in  any  way  the  management  of  the  forest 
is  impopular,  this  great  source  of  national  wealth 
will  almost  to  a  certainty  be  destroyed  once  more  by 
fire. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  encouragement  of 
goats  in  the  Ionian  Islands  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
injury  to  all  kinds  of  tree  vegetation,  and  that  no- 
thing short  of  destroying  the  race,  wiU  bring  back  the 
ancient,  and  probably  much  more  profitable,  condition 
of  the  country. 

With  the  removal  of  the  tree  vegetation  the  climate 
must  inevitably  have  undergone  great  change,  and  the 
diyness  of  the  surface,  now  so  remarkable,  has  in- 
creased very  considerably.  It  takes  away  much  from 
the  picturraque  beauty  of  the  iflkods  also,  to  see  large 
tracts  of  country  naked  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
,  year,  and  burnt  up  by  the  hot  summer  sun.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  iair  to  say,  that  though  for  many 
crops,  important  elsewhere,  the  climate  must  have 
changed  for  the  worse;  yet  for  the  present  staples, 
the  grape  vine  and  the  currant  vine,  it  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  improved.  The  effect  of  large  forests  on 
the  moimtains,  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  per- 
manent supply  of  water  in  the  rock  by  checking 
evaporation,  and  to  attraci  clouds  and  increase  tiie 
rain  fidl  during  the  season  of  autumn,  when  the  grapes 
are  being  sun-dried,  or  require  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun  to  develope  their  flavour.     Much  heat,  and  great 
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dryness,  in  July  and  August,  are  necessaiy  for  the 
vines. 

The  goats  are  at  present  the  only  sources  of  the 
supply  (rf  milk  and  cheese  used  in  the  islands.  No 
doubt  a  few  cows  would  yield  enough  for  the  towns, 
and  could  be  kept  without  difficulty  in  the  swampy 
tracts.  But  in  the  country  this  would  be  impossible. 
The  ground  is  too  hopelessly  arid  during  summer  to 
enable  them  to  live. 

The  Black  Mountain,  near  the  top,  rises  in  succes- 
sive steps,  there  being  on  the  mountain  side  an  alter- 
nation of  steep  &ces,  and  slopes  which  are  almost 
gentle.  This  is,  however,  especially  remarkable  to- 
wards the  north-west,  where  the  terraces  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  descent  precipitous.  The  cottage  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  slopes,  at  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  ele^^tiou,  and  near  it  there  are  several 
hollows  or  small  kettle-shaped  vaUeys,  containing 
water  immediately  after  rain^  but  losing  it  afterwards 
by  evaporation.  These  are  no  doubt  connected  with 
natural  caverns,  whose  roofs  have  &Uen  in,  and  they 
are  interesting,  as  connecting  Cephalcoiia  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  other  islands.  The  larger  valleys  are 
not  of  this  kind ;  the  vale  of  Rakli  for  example, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important,  being 
connected  with  Samos  on  tiie  north,  and  with  the  sea, 
with  littie  interruption  on  the  south.  It  contains, 
however,  some  natural  curiosities,  and  amongst  them 
are  deep  pools  always  filled  with  water.  Some  of 
these  poob  are  of  considerable  aze;  and  the  following 
description  of  one  of  them,  from  Dr.  Davy's  account 
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of  the  Ionian  Islands,  will  be  read  ■with  pleasure.  I 
was  not  m3r8elf  able  to  vi^t  the  spot. 

"  In  a  wild  valley,  contigaous  to  that  of  Samoa,  at 
a  higher  level,  is  a  small  lake,  known  by  the  name  of 
Abatho,  signifying  bottomless,  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  by  the  natives.  It  is  circular,  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  hy  ru^ed 
hills,  composed  chiefly  of  clay,  conglomerate,  and 
sandstone.  A  small  stream  constantly  flows  fi^om  it, 
most  copious  in  winter,  which  joins  another  small 
stream,  flowing  from  a  similar  little  lake,  separated  by 
an  intervening  hiU,  and  these  two  streams  joining 
form  the  river  of  Rakli,  the  principal  perennial  stream 
of  Cephalonia." — Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

I  heard  of  another  of  these  lakes  about  (orty  yards 
across,  and  there  appear  to  be  several  on  the  hills  on 
die  east  side  of  Rakli  valley.  This  valley  itself  is  well 
worthy  of  a  viwt,  and  may  be  conveniently  reached 
from  Samoa.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Samos 
is  very  richly  cultivated,  belonging  chiefly  to  small, 
but  not  impoverished  fermers.  Much  fruit  of  various 
kinds  is  grown  there,  including,  of  course,  grapes  and 
currants.  Beyond  the  valley  of  Samos  die  scenery 
becomes  wild,  shut  in  by  mural  precipices,  but  still 
luxuriously  wooded.  The  distant  views,  too,  are  su- 
perb, and  the  Black  Mountain  rises  rapidly  at  a  very 
short  distance,  producing  a  fine  contrast  between  its 
wild  grandeur,  and  the  soft  verdure  of  the  low 
grounds.  In  the  early  months  of  spring,  when  snow 
still  covers  a  large  part  of  the  Black  Mounts,  Uiis 
part  of  the  island  is  especially  interesting. 
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The  return  from  the  Black  Mountain  to  Argostoli 
is  an  ea^  task,  and  is  very  rapidly  performed.  We 
soon  reach  the  vaUey  of  San  Gerosimo,  and  then  on 
rising  to  the  hill  beyond,  the  harbour  lies  at  our  feet. 
The  whole  trip  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  especially  when 
the  traveller  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  his 
travelling  companion  so  intelligent  a  man,  and  so 
good  a  mountaineer  as  the  present  Resident,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

UANUVACTCBBa  Ot  CXFHALONU — WINB — CCI.TO«B  OF  THB 
QBAPK  AND  CURBANT  TINE — AtOK — -ALOB-FIBEK  LACB — BAB- 
KET-WOBE — CAK7ET-WBATINQ  —  BOAT-BOILDING — LIXCKI — 

THB   TOWN  —  THE    MARKET  —  THE     MOLE HOTINQ    BOCK — 

OYPSUH  NEAR  LISURI  — ITS  aBOTESQUB  APPEABANCB — SUL- 
PHCE  8PRIN08  —  CLIIUTB  OP  CEPHALONIA  —  SANITART  CON- 
DITION—EARTHQUAKBB— CURIOUS  CIBCITLAB  LAKE — ANCIBNT 
PEONOB — BTTDDEN     RISING     OP     THE     SEA — SCAI^    AND     THE 

RUINS     THEEE— CULTITATION     OP    THB     LOW     LANDS KAIU 

CROP' — PRESENT  STATE  OP  THB  CODNTRT  POPULATION  — 
DISTITRBANCBB  OP    184i8 — LOCAL   POLITICB. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia  devote  them- 
selves greatly  to  the  sea,  and  make  excellent  Bailors 
and  boatmen^  they  are  also  good  cultivator  of  the 
soil ;  and  the  island  is  not  without  some  few  manu&c- 
tures  that  shoidd  not  be  passed  over  without  notice, 
since  they  seem  capable  of  expansion.  The  countiy, 
like  that  in  all  the  islands,  is  thinly  peopled,  and  does 
not  increase  rapidly.  It  is  in  this  respect  somewhat 
superior  to  Corfu,  but  not  much.     Thus  the  country 
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population  of  Corfu  in  1857  was  42,576,  and  that  of 
Cephalonia  55,770,  the  area  of  the  islanda  being  re- 
spectively 227  and  311  square  miles. 

The  chief  manufecture  of  Cephalonia  at  present 
may  be  said  to  be  wine,  and  I  employ  the  term  marm- 
factured  instead  of  groum  with  intention,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  at  Argostoli  a  company,  chiefly  of  French 
shareholdera,  who  established  themselves  with  the 
view  of  nifumfiicturing  all  kinds  of  wines  in  the  island, 
and  exporting  them  aa  representing  the  \^0U8  growths 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mid  the  Rhine.  This 
first  intention  has  been,  I  believe,  modified,  and  an 
efibrt  will  be  made  to  create  a  taste  for  the  genuine 
produce  of  the  vines  of  the  country.  There  ia  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  succeed,  for  the  soil  and 
climate  are  certainly  not  unfevourable.  Being  very 
diCFerent,  however,  firom  those  of  any  of  the  great  wine- 
growing countries,  it  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  unlikely 
that  the  quality  of  the  produce  should  be  the  same. 

A  large  breadth  of  land  is  under  vine  cultivation  in 
this  idand,  and  the  returns  do  not  seriousfy'  vary, 
though  since  the  oidium  established  itself  there  has 
been  always  more  or  less  disease.  The  process  of 
sulphuring  is  largely  adopted,  and  the  success  is  said 
to  be  complete.  I  observed  that  the  grape  vine  gene- 
rally occupies  the  higher  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  less 
&vourable  soils,  the  better  aspects  and  richer  soils 
being  retained  for  the  currant  crop.  Probably  the 
irant  of  a  south  aspect  may  prevent  either  grapes 
from  attaining  fiiU  flavour;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
no  w^nt  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  ripened  fruit  if 
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one  may  judge  by  the  body  and  flavour  of  the  wine 
that  is  made  for  common  drinking  in  the  country. 
This  wine  is  heady,  and  the  better  kinds  mix  well 
with  water  as  a  table  wine.  By  improved  methods  of 
manu&cture  and  attending  carefully  to  the  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  peculiar  and  slightly 
disagreeable  flavour  the  Ionian  wines  generally  possess 
may  be  avoided;  and  if  so,  they  would  perhaps  suit 
the  English  market  better  than  some  of  the  French 
wines,  owing  to  their  greater  body. 

The  culture  trfthe  grape  vine  in  Cephalonia,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Ionian  islands,  is  good  and  aenable,  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  on  the  whole 
successfiil.  The  vines  are  pruned  in  February  and 
March,  at  which  time,  or  a  Uttle  later,  the  ground  or 
the  stones  aroimd  them  is  moved  with  the  hoe,  and 
raised  in  heaps;  sometimes  the  heaps  are  round  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  the  vine,  sometimes  between  the 
vines,  leaving  the  roots  bare :  this  is  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  May  the  ground  is  once  more  levelled, 
when  the  leaves  are  out.  In  June,  the  extremities  erf" 
the  young  shoots  are  broken  off,  and  the  trees  are 
then  left  to  finiit.  When  the  firuit  is  ripening,  the 
branches  are  lightly  powdered  over  with  sulphiu-. 
The  grape  vintage  takes  place  in  September,  generally 
in  the  third  week. 

The  vines  are  kept  very  low,  and  the  lower  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ground  is  more  rocky.  In  some  places 
only  two  or  three  buds  of  one  or  two  of  the  last  year's 
branches  are  allowed  to  remmn,  the  pruning  being 
carried  as  fer  as  possible  to  check  the  tendency  of 
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these  almost  rootless  plants  to  branch  unduly,  in 
which  case  the  plant  will  be  weakly  and  the  fruit  poor. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  rigorous  prun- 
ing is  absolutely  essential,  and  is  the  result  of  long 
experience.  It  is  strange,  however,  to  ride  over  the 
country  when  the  vines  have  been  prepared,  for  in 
many  cases  one  sees  nothing  but  the  merest  stumps, 
and  the  turned  up  grotmd  looks  like  small  gravel 
heaps  strewed  over  the  country. 

Although  the  culture  of  the  vine  b  good,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ripe  grape  for  wine  is  generally  very 
feulty.  The  grapes  are  roughly  and  carelessly  gathered 
by  women  and  children,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  the 
press.  They  are  left  heaped  together  for  many  days, 
and  are  then  squeezed  with  the  skins,  at  first  by  the 
feet  of  men,  and  afterwards  by  a  screw.  The  must  is 
fermented  with  the  old  husks  of  black  grapes  to  deepen 
the  colour.  Black  and  white  grapes  are  mixed  to- 
gether; and  Ktde  care  is  taken  in  any  part  of  the 
manufecture.  Systematic  treatment  seems  quite  un- 
known. 

The  must,  when  obtained,  is  put  into  pig  skins,  and 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys  to  the 
towns,  where  the  fermentation  is  completed,  either  in 
casks  or  in  vats  of  masonry.  The  better  wines  are, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  more  carefully  made,  and  without 
the  mixture  of  white  and  purple  grapes ;  and  some  of 
these  superior  kinds  are  really  very  good.  Only  very 
small  quantities,  however,  are  made,  and  of  some  kinds, 
of  which  samples  were  sent  to  London  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1863,  not  a  cask  could  be  found  for  sale  when 
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ordered.  A  few  years  may  see  a  great  improyement 
in  this  manufacture ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  islands  if  wine  could  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Dr.  Davy,  in  speaking  of 
these  wines,  compares  them  with  Marsala  in  its  early 
st^es ;  and  it  is  not  imlikely  that  the  analogy  is  chiefly 
with  that  growth.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  connected 
by  any  points  of  resemblance  either  with  north  Italian 
or  Spanish  wiaes;  and  still  less  do  they  resemble 
French  and  German. 

Another  product  of  Cephalonian  industry  is  a  veiy 
pretty  &bric,  manufactured  by  the  people  in  some  of 
the  country  villages  out  of  the  fibre  of  the  aloe.  This 
is  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  lace ;  aod  various  articles 
of  ladies'  dress,  as  collars,  sleeves,  &c.,  are  the  most 
common  and  least  costly  manu&ctures.  Larger  objects 
of  dress,  such  as  the  kind  of  cloak  called  bumoaa, 
el^iant  table  or  toilet  covers,  anti-macassars,  and  a 
few  other  things,  can  also  be  obtained;  but  there  is 
no  place  in  the  town  of  Argostoli  where  this  lace  is 
sold,  and  in  order  to  obtain  specimens,  notice  must  be 
sent  to  the  villages  in  which  it  is  made.  Many  veiy 
beautiiul  specimens  were  sent  to  the  IntematioDal 
Exhibition  of  1862,  and  were  greatly  admired,  and 
readily  purchased  at  high  prices.  Ko  impulse  seems' 
as  yet  given  to  the  production;  but  this,  like  many 
things,  may  come  in  time.  At  present,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  rample  and  oriental  taste  in  the  designs,  which 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  these  q)ecimena  of  native  lace. 
So  &r  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  is  confined  to 
Cephalonia,  and  does  not  there  extend  beyond  a  few 
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■rillages  not  far  from  Argoetoli.  The  aloe  is  not  much 
encouraged  in  any  of  the  islands ;  but  I  ol^erved  more 
in  Cephalonia  than  elsewhere. 

An  omamental  kind  of  basket-work,  and  a  confflder- 
able  variety  of  basket-work  for  common  purposes,  are 
made  in  many  parts  of  this  island ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  prociire  specimens  of  the  finer  work,  as  the  demand 
is  too  small  to  justify  its  being  offered  in  the  shops  of 
Ai^stoli.  A  carpet,  not  unlike  Turkey  carpet,  is 
also  among  the  productions  of  the  island.  It  is  made 
in  narrow  strips,  of  a  peculiarly  complicated  pattern, 
and  is  a  useful  material  for  various  purposes.  Like 
the  baskets,  the  better  specimens  of  this  weaving  can 
,  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  them  beforehand.  They 
are  not  particularly  cheap. 

A  considerable  number  of  boats  are  built  both  at 
Argostoli,  and  also  at  Lixuri,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour.  The  larger  ships,  however,  that  navigate 
these  waters,  allJiough  belon^ng  to  and  mamied  by 
Cephalonians,  are  built  in  Dalmatia.  On  the  whole, 
Aigostoli  is  a  busy  place,  and  prosperous.  The  streets 
and  marine  parade  are  gay  and  Hvely ;  but  the  shops 
are  very  poor,  and  exhibit  little  diat  has  the  smallest 
interest. 

The  communication  between  Argostoli  and  Lixuri 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  ferry  boats  of  large  size,  which 
are  generally  crowded  with  people,  coming  and  going. 
My  own  trip  across  was  performed  in  the  health  boat, 
which  the  Resident  was  kind  enough  to  place  at  my 
disposal  during  my  visit.  When  the  wind  is  &vour- 
able,  the  transit  does  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour, 
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the  distance  being  between  four  aod  five  miles.  It  is 
a  pretty  sail  enough,  the  country  being  pleasing,  though 
not  strikingly  beautiful.  The  harbour  of  Ai^stoli  is 
closed  on  the  east  side  by  bills,  which  extend  round 
to  the  gulf;  and  on  the  opposite  the  bills,  though 
lower,  are  prettily  broken.  Alter  passing  the  low 
ground,  where  the  water  of  the  sea  enters  the  earth 
and  is  utilised  at  the  mills,  we  soon  enter  the  main  gulf, 
and  Lixuri  is  seen  just  opposite.  It  is  a  picturesque 
lookuig  town  enough,  with  a  mole  and  quay,  and  se> 
veral  respectable  public  buUdin^.  One  principal  ertack 
of  buildings  includes  the  courts  of  justice,  the  town 
hall,  and  the  exchange,  and  is  handsomely  built.  It 
is  a  sort  of  square  bungalow,  with  a  very  wide  balcony 
all  round,  and  a  large,  central  staircase,  leading  to  the 
various  ofSces.  Stairs  and  b^cony  I  found  crowded 
with  people  of  all  classes,  elbowing  each  other  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  back  of  this  bmlding  forms 
one  edde  of  the  market  place,  which,  on  the  day  (^  my 
visit,  was  crowded  with  people  buying  and  selliDg. 
Although  in  the  middle  of  Lent,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  feir  show  of  meat.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  food, 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was  abundatit;  and 
caviare  was  equally  so.  The  caviare  used  in  the  islands 
is  generally  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  not  very  good, 
being  carelessly  preserved.  It  is,  however,  a  main 
source  of  nourishment  at  this  season,  and  is  very  freely 
eaten.  It  always  strikes  me  as  curiously  characteristic 
of  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  nature,  this  endeavour 
to  cheat  one's-self  in  the  performance  of  a  religions 
ordinance.     The  injunctions  and  instructions  cm  the 
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subject  aeem  clear  enough,  and  mmply  deny  the  use 
of  animal  food  at  certain  seasons.  It  does  not  at  firat 
seem  a  yery  difficult  task  to  define  animal  food ;  but, 
practically,  it  proves  to  be  so.  And  as  wholesome 
food  in  warm  climates  is  insufficient  in  cold  climates, 
and  all  constitutions  are  not  alike  in  this  matter  of 
food,  a  church  interpretation  has  become  necessary. 
In  £ict,  it  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  Europeans, 
at  least,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  work  on  regular 
nourishing  food,  cannot  and  will  not  work  without  it. 
To  escape,  then,  in  some  measure,  fifom  the  dilenmia, 
the  order  is  held  not  to  be  binding  on  travellers;  so 
that  a  certdn  quantity  of  animal  food  is  always  in  the 
market.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  e^s  are  exempt;  and  in  Greece  caviare  is  an 
allowed  food,  enormous  quantities  of  it  being  eaten. 
Sometimes  fish  is  permitted, — sometimes  forbidden. 
In  Greece,  some  kinds  of  shell  fish,  and  those  not  very 
tempting  animals,  the  sea  urchins,  are  regarded  as 
v^etable  food.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  line  is 
drawn.  Certainly,  on  the  whole,  the  Greeks  try  to  be 
conscientious  in  this  matter;  but  the  tendency  to  self- 
deception  is  as  strong  with  them  as  with  other  people; 
and  the  determination  as  to  what  is  animal  food  must 
.  be  B  sore  subject  for  consideration. 

The  streets  of  Lixuri  are  inferior  to  those  of  Argos- 
toli,  and  the  population  is  much  smaller.  There  seems, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  business  doing,  and  the  people 
look  active  and  industrious.  The  shipping  indicates  a 
considerable  amount  of  traffic,  which  must  foe  chiefly 
confined  to  the  productions  of  the  island.     The  mole, 
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which  is  of  recent  construction,  has  converted  a  mere 
open  roadstead  into  a  good  port,  and  rendered  Lixuri 
independent  of  Argostoli,  which  it  formerly  was  not. 
As  the  coimtry  around  Lixuri  affords  some  of  the  best 
crops  of  the  island,  and  is  highly  cultivated^  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance ;  for  ships  are  able  to 
come  and  go  where  formerly  boats  only  could  approach. 
In  conjunction  with  the  mole  is  the  custom  house  and 
sanitary  establishment. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Lixuri  are  a  few  indi- 
cations of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  and  Greek  city  of 
Pal6,  one  of  those  that  surrendered  to  Marcus  Ful- 
vius  when  he  attacked  the  island  of  Cepbalonia  and 
besieged  Samos.  The  modem  town  has  perh^s  been 
partly  constructed  of  the  stones  used  in  the  walls  of 
this  old  city,  and  thus  the  fragments  remaining  are 
now  only  a  few  scattered  blocks.  Paid  once  success- 
fully resisted  an  attack  made  by  the  Macedonians,  and  . 
some  coins  are  known  which  were  coined  there.  Ex- 
cept by  the  examination  of  these  few  antiquities 
nothing  more  can  be  discovered  of  this  place  than 
may  be  gleaned  by  studying  the  works  of  Livy,  Poly- 
bius,  and  Strabo;  and  neither  of  these  seems  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  its  existence. 

Not  &T  from  Lixuri,  on  the  coast,  is  a  moving 
rock,  of  which  the  people  are  very  proud.  I  did  not 
go  to  visit  it,  as  the  trip  would  have  required  more 
time  than  I  had  to  spare;  but  I  learned  the  particulars 
by  inquiry.  It  is  a  mass  of  rock  no  doubt  fellen  from 
a  cliff  and  balanced  in  the  water,  so  that  it  rocks 
slightly  with  the  motion  of  the  water.     Except  being 
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partly  under  water,  it  probably  differs  little  from  the 
logan  stones  elsewhere. 

The  country  near  Lixuri  consists  chiefly  of  gypsum 
and  gypseous  marls,  with  much  soft  clay  easUy  acted 
on  by  the  water.  It  is  intersected  very  deeply  by  the 
rains,  and  retains  a  grotesque  appearance  during  the 
incessant  and  rapid  change  that  is  going  on.  At  two 
points,  one  to  the  north  and  another  to  the  south 
of  Lixuri,  there  are  sulphur  springs.  The  former  is 
strong,  and  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  time  for  its 
curative  properties.  The  other  is  leas  important;  but 
is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks  after  excesses 
at  table.  In  addition  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
of  which  the  per-eentage  is  small,  it  contains  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  will  help  to  account  for  its  reputation. 

The  other  aulphmr  spring  might  be  made  much 
more  important  than  it  now  is.  It  rises  in  a  marly 
hm  through  highly  inclined  strata  of  gypsum  mixed 
with  black  shales  in  large  quantities,  alternating  with 
the  marl.  The  spring  is  not  strong,  and  no  bubbles  of 
gas  escape;  but  the  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth  are 
very  powerful.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  pale- 
yellow,  and  films  of  sulphur  float  on  its  suriace,  cover- 
ing everything  that  the  water  has  been  long  in  contact 
with.  Dr.  Davy  found  in  specimens  of  the  water  as 
much  as  17  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  in  each  100  cubic  inches  of  water,  and  sulphur 
was  also  suspended  in  it  to  a  marked  extent.  It 
contains  also  a  little  carbonic  acid,  and  both  sulphate 
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of  magoena  and  sulphate  of  lime.  At  present  the 
water  is  suffered  to  mix  with  the  rain  and  is  weakened ; 
but  if  collected  in  a  basin  under  shelter,  it  might 
probably  be  bottled  and  exported  with  advantage. 

So  strongly  impregnated  is  this  water  with  sulphur, 
that  its  curative  powers  are  well  known  to  the  na- 
tives; and  a  church  was  formerly  on  the  spot,  where 
many  miracles  have  been  performed.  This  church  is 
now  in  ruins.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  measures  are 
not  taken  to  make  it  available  for  cutaneous  diseases, 
for  which  it  is  especially  adapt«d. 

A  large  quantity  of  gypsum,  generally  crystalline, 
is  found  throughout  tiie  country  near  Lixuri,  and  for 
the  most  part  harder  rocks  are  absent.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  capped  with  plates  of  re-cemented  shingle, 
which  are  hard  and  much  cracked,  and  in  many  cases 
these  cracks  have  become  £lled  with  stalagmitic 
gypsum. 

Further  to  the  north,  about  five  miles  from  the 
town,  are  some  quarries  of  a  peculiarly  soft  limestone 
used  for  some  of  the  pubhc  buildings  in  ArgostoH, 
and  very  easily  and  cheaply  worked.  A  vertic^  &ce, 
at  least  25  feet  in  height,  is  laid  bare  along  a  length 
of  several  hundred  yards.  It  is  evident  that  blocks 
of  almost  any  required  size  could  be  obtained  very 
cheaply.  It  much  resembles  the  Malta  freestone,  but 
is  rather  harder. 

A  little  further  north  than  this  quarry,  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jaffeo,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  cavern  opening  frxjm  the  sea. 
It  is  not  very  accessible,  and  is  the  more  talked  about 
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peiiiaps  because  it  is  rarely  visited.  What  is  most 
remarkable  about  this  cavern,  which  is  merely  a  recess 
in  inclined  strata  of  limestone,  about  thirty  feet  high 
and  of  the  same  iridth,  entering  about  forty  feet,  Is 
the  singularly  high  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  inte- 
rior. This  is,  however,  probably  only  a  result  of  its 
sheltered  position,  and  the  feet  that  it  serves  as  a  sort 
of  permanent  barrack  for  goats  and  cattle.  Its  only 
opening  is  to  the  south-west  and  south. 

The  southern  part  of  the  promontory  <tf  Lixnri  is 
a  constant  repetition  of  low  hills  of  gypsum  alternat- 
ing with  soft  shale  and  marl.  All  this  district  is 
richly  cultivated,  and  b  sfud  to  yield  very  fine  crops 
of  currants,  for  although  mere  gypsum  is  poor  enough 
in  itseU^  the  gypseous  niarls  and  shales  decompose 
into  rich  soils,  and  are  constantly  disturbed  by  every 
shower.  In  some  places  a  good  pottery  clay  alter* 
nates  with  these  marls,  but  this  of  course  does  not 
help  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect.  On  the  whole, 
this  part  of  the  island  is  wanting  in  general  interest. 

The  climate  of  Cephalonia  differs  from  that  of 
Zante,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  in  the 
larger,  island  the  mountain  chain  is  so  lofty  as  to  be 
covered  with  snow  alwa}^  more  than  half  the  year, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  the  general  temperature 
being  much  affected  by  it.  The  currant-grape  is 
said  alwBys  to  ripen  earlier  in  Cephalonia  than 
Zante  by  at  least  a  week;  the  aloe  flourishes  and 
flowers  very  early,  and  the  prickly  pear,  when  cul- 
tivated as  a  hedge,  is  very  raind  in  its  growth.  The 
neighbourhood    of   Argostoli    is    celebrated   for   its 
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melons,  which  grow  to  enormous  size,  and  possess  s 
rich  flavour.  When  kept  suspended  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  keep  from  the  month  of  August  (the  time  of 
ripening)  to  the  following  March,  or  even  April,  with- 
out injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  snows  that  &11  on  t^ 
Black  Mountain  chUl  the  air  in  Zante,  and  ad^t  the 
climate  of  that  idand;  and  the  cold  of  winter  ia  said 
to  be  more  trying  and  disagreeable  in  the  smaller 
than  in  the  larger  island. 

Oephalonia  is  not  an  unhealthy  island.  In  the 
neighbourhood  <^  Samos,  the  drainage  that  has  already 
been  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Reudent,  has  so  &r  improved  the  climate,  that  agues 
and  marsh  fevers  are  comparatively  rare.  At  Ai^os- 
toli,  the  lai^e  tracts  of  flat  marsh  land  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  harbour,  which  at  one  time  must  have 
seriously  afiected  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  have 
also  been  greatly  improved ;  being  now  converted  into 
pastures,  separated  by  deep  drains  that  are  not  left 
stagnant.  No  complaints  are  made  of  any  want  of 
health  among  the  troops ;  but  as  they  are  stationed 
outside  the  town,  on  the  side  furthest  from  these 
swamps,  it  might  easily  be  that  they  would  not  sufier. 
Lixuri  is  also  free  from  swamps  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  though  the  villages  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  gulf  may  probably  be  less  fortunate.  There 
are  few  swamps  in  the  principal  valleys  parallel  to  the 
Black  Mountain. 

The  summer  temperature  in  Cephalonia  is  certunly 
high.     According  to  observations  taken  probably  with 
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imperfect  instruments  in  tlie  year  1830,  the  mean 
summer  heat  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  as  84°Fah. 
in  the  plains ;  but  in  the  cottage  on  the  mountains, 
and  even  in  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  aJT  is  much  cooler.  In  the  year  quoted,  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  cottage  and  the 
hospital  of  Argostoli,  averaged  16*.  In  all  the  islands 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  towns  and  the 
country  villages,  and  the  latter,  when  not  rendered 
poisonous  l^  miasma,  must  be  more  healthy,  as  well 
as  much  more  convenient. 

Cephalonia  is  subject  occasionally  to  severe  storms, 
especially  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  Shortly 
before  my  visit,  and  while  I  was  in  Santa  Maura, 
there  had  been  a  hurricane  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone, 
which  had  swept  over  a  part  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Argostoli,  doing  great  damage.  One  of  the  bar- 
racks was  BO  shaken  and  injured,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  puU  down  the  front  wall;  many  roofe  had  been 
blown  away,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  olive  trees 
had  been  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  Fortunately  the 
path  of  the  storm  was  very  narrow,  and  the  duration 
rfiort.  On  the  same  day  were  several  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, but  they  were  not  serious.  Storms  of  this 
kind  are  not  common;  but  the  portion  of  the  town, 
near  the  extremity  of  a  cul-de-sac,  with  billa  on  all 
sides,  and  a  lofty  mountain-range  quite  close,  must  be 
apt  to  bring  high  winds  occasionally. 

The  island  alao  suffers  from  earthquakes;  though  it 
is  generally  said  that  in  this  respect  it  is  interme- 
diate between  Zonte  and  Corfu.     As  an  illustration  of 
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the  partial  and  local  nature  of  the  propagation  of  the 
earthquake  wave  &om  islaod  to  ifland,  i  may  menticm 
that  a  sharp  earthquake  felt  in  the  western  part  of 
Santa  Maura,  about  5^  a.k.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t  March,  1863,  and  at  the  town  of  Santa  Manra 
about  the  same  time,  was  represented  at  ArgostoU  by 
two  or  three  shocks  at  various  times  during  the  day, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  distinctly  identified  with 
that  of  Santa  Maura. 

Generally,  as  &r  as  I  could  learn«  all  earthquakes, 
and  not  only  those  of  comparatiTely  small  importance, 
are  propagated  in  an  exceedingly  capricious  maimer 
between  the  different  islands.  For  a  long  time  Zante 
and  Santa  Maura  were  much  more  remarkable  for 
earthquakes  than  Cephalonia;  but  latterly  CephakHiia 
seems  enjoying  its  share. 

There  are  several  interesting  observations  on  record, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  earthquakes  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  not  usuaUy  coincident  in  the  different 
islands;  but  that  each  island  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent  of  the  others  in  this  re^ct.  So  long 
ago  as  in  the  year  1818,  in  the  Hospital  journals  kept 
at  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  all  the  sensible  shocks  were 
tabulated,  and  tiiis  record  extends  over  two  complete 
years  and  a  quarter.  During  this  time  thirty  distinct 
and  well-marked  shocks  were  recorded  in  Cephalonia; 
but  in  no  case  did  the  shocks  in  Zante,  although  nearly 
contemporaneous,  absolutely  coincide  with  them.  In 
most  cases  an  interval  of  some  days,  and  almost  always 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  seems  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  times  of  the  disturbances  in  tiie  two 
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although  they  are  so  near,  that  m  these  days  of  long 
range,  a  cannon  shot  fired  from  the  one  might  reach 
to  the  other. 

It  has  been  obserred,  too,  that  the  same  want  of 
correspondence  between  earthquakes  occurs  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece  and  Albania,  where  gunilar  phe- 
nomena are  also  common.  It  is  indeed  evident  that 
whereas  a  large  area  may  be  ao  &r  connected  under- 
ground that  a  very  important  shock  originating  at 
great  depths  shall  be  communicated  rapidly  in  every 
direction,  there  may  be  smaller  pulsations.  These 
are  not  without  some  obscure  relation,  but  are  so  far 
independent  that  each  one  only  affects  the  ground 
directly  above,  and  extends  no  &rther  at  the  time, 
though  the  same  cause  which  produced  one  pulsation 
in  one  place  is  able  to  produce  other  similar  pulsa- 
tions at  a  little  distance  after  a  short  interval. 

One  other  point  is  indicated  by  the  small  stock  of 
statistical  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  earthquake  shocks  in 
this  island.  It  is  that  the  greatest  number  of  shocks 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  there  in  the  winter, 
and  that  the  barometer  has  not  been  affected  during 
even  a  considerable  shock.  The  evidence,  though  too 
small  to  be  worth  laying  stress  on,  would  also  seem 
to  show  that  more  shocks  have  been  noticed  in  calm 
than  in  rough  weather. 

Bemdes  the  earthquakes,  there  are  other  points  of 
the  phymcal  geography  of  Cephalonia  worthy  of  more 
careful  attention  than  they  have  yet  received,   and 
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many  of  them  are  clearly  connected  with  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  island.  The  existence  of  the 
main  central  chain  of  the  Black  Mountains  and  the 
nearly  parallel  coast  ranges,  each  continuous  for  some 
distance,  though  comparatively  low,  are  beyond  a 
doubt  the  causes  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  draia- 
age ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  influ- 
ences the  result.  Thus  liiere  are  no  rivers  properly 
so  called,  and  indeed  hardly  any  streams  of  any  kind 
in  Cephalonia,  with  the  exception  of  tiiat  which  nms 
through  the  vale  of  Samos,  and  this,  as  I  have  sud, 
almost  diappears  before  it  enters  the  gulf.  This 
stream  takes  its  ori^  in  the  small  lake  of  Abatho,  oi 
bottomless,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  an  example 
of  those  curious  circular  pits  so  common  in  all  the 
islands.  This  pit  is  lull  of  water.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by 
rugged  hills  of  clay,  conglomerate,  and  sandstone. 

A  short  distance  from  this  curious  lake  are  the 
renmns  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pronos,  little  visited, 
but  showing  some  fine  Cyclopean  walla.  Pronos 
was  the  fourth  of  the  ancient  walled  cities  of  Cepha- 
lonia, and,  according  to  Polybius,  must  have  been  the 
smallest.  It  is  situated  amongst  beautiful  wooded 
scenery,  and  in  a  rich  profusion  of  orchards,  villages, 
and  vineyards.  The  valley  above  Pronos,  and  lead- 
ing to  it,  is  described  by  Dr.  Davy  as  not  unlike 
Koslin,  combining  beauty  with  a  certain  wildness  and 
grandeur,  walled  in  by  mural  precipices  luxuriantly 
wooded.     The  views  of  Greece  and  Ithaca  are  also 
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very  charming.  Not  fer  from  Pronos  a  colony  of 
Maltese  was  founded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  important  result. 

Among  the  remarkable  physical  phenomena  con- 
nected with  Cepbalonia  are  occasional  sudden  risings 
of  the  sea  on  its  coast,  apparently  not  connected  with 
any  near  earthquake  action,  and  confined  to  the 
narrow  waters  in  which  they  originate.  One  of  these 
took  place  in  the  year  1827,  when  the  sea  rose  ten 
feet,  without  any  warning,  on  a  fine  calm  night, 
moving  heavy  masses  of  stone  recently  brought  for 
the  construction  of  the  mole,  and  alarming  the  people 
greatly.  Others,  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  are 
recorded.  They  are  not  easily  explained,  and,  until 
more  detailed  particulars  are  known,  it  would  be  use*, 
less  to  speculate  on  the  cause.  Among  the  permanent 
curiosities  of  the  gulf  of  Samos  (in  which  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  water  just  alluded  to  took  place)  is  the 
outburst  of  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  sea  at  a 
point  about  half  way  across  from  Samos  to  Pilaro. 
This  goes  on  constantly;  but  can  only  be  observed 
in  calm  weather,  when  the  water  is  seen  to  rise  a 
foot  above  the  mean  level.  This  is  the  more  inte- 
resting, as  the  bay  is  crowded  with  fish,  who  do  not 
seem  disturbed  by  this  intrusion. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  island,  but  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  valleys  of  Samos  and  RakU,  is  the 
district  of  Scala,  with  its  village  of  the  same  name. 
This  portion  of  the  island  extends  fiwm  tlie  southern 
foot  of  the  Black  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  is  not 
much  cultivated.     "  The  soil  is  poor,  the  surface  being 
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sandy,  upon  a,  stiff,  clayey  bottom.  The  nhoie  is 
nearly  overrun  with  fern,  and  the  scenery  is  beauti- 
ful, owing  to  the  proliuion  of  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
amongst  which,  in  July,  the  rhododendron,  with  its 
beautiAd  and  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  makes  a  de- 
lightful contrast.  The  remaina  of  an  ancient  city  are 
marked  out  here,  by  several  ruins  and  by  the  foundatioiis 
and  scattered  fragments  of  a  temple.  There  are  also 
stone  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  portions  of  Roman 
baths,  with  a  little  temple  adjoining,  built  of  brick. 
The  baths  are  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  bed 
of  a  Uttle  stream  that  formerly  ran  into  the  sea  close 
by,  but  is  now  dried  up  and  its  mouth  choked  with 
sand.  Tesselated  pavement  is  found  all  around.  A 
considerable  city  seems  once  to  have  existed  at  Scala; 
and  a  tradition  is  current  of  a  city,  said  to  be  sunk 
under  crater,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 
There  is  a  shoal  at  this  point,  called  «uca^,  or  the 
bad  cape,  on  which  vessels  have  often  been  wrecked." 
As  it  is  probable  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Samos  extended  at  one  time  much  further  seaward 
than  they  do  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
whole  of  the  south>eastem  part  of  the  island  has  been 
subject  to  depression  on  a  large  scale.  However,  it 
seems  to  have  been  proved,  by  an  expedition,  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  &ct,  that 
the  shoal  is  nothing  more  than  a  ledge  of  sandstone 
rock,  with  no  appearance  whatever  of  ruins  or  ancient 
buildings. 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Cepha- 
Ionia  is  veiy  small,  probably  not  one-sixth  part  of  the 
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iriiole.  There  is  no  Teason  for  this  but  the  smaUness 
of  the  populatioii ;  &r  the  people  aie  not  idle  and  com- 
mnnicatioii  is  tolerable.  I  have  said  that  the  olive  is 
better  looked  after  than  in  Corfu;  and  I  may  add, 
that  both  grape  and  currant  vines  are  cultivated  with 
care  and  success  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
lower  hills.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  larger  valleys  and  flats 
near  the  sea  that  there  is  opportunity  for  an  important 
growth  of  other  crops,  and  at  these  points  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  stagnant  iroter  during  some 
put  of  the  year;  though  on  the  whole  the  land  must 
be  regarded  as  exceedingly  dry. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lower  parts  of  Cephalotiia, 
especially  of  those  tracts  gained  from  the  water,  and 
still  existing  aa  half  swamps,  is  a  matter  that  admits 
of  improvement.  The  present  Resident  has  suggested 
that  the  district  lately  recovered  near  Argostoli,  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  which  is  already  large,  and  is 
steadily  increasing,  might  be  devoted  partly  to  grass 
lands  for  the  feeding  of  cows  to  replace  goats,  and 
partly  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  Samples  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  cotton  grown  in  the  island  from  American 
seed,  wore  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition,  and 
very  &vourably  reported  on.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  cultivation  of  cott(m  here  involves  any  unhealthy 
exposure;  and  though  the  quantity  of  land  adapted 
for  the  purpose  is  not  very  large,  the  climate  appears 
pardcularly  well  fitted  for  ripening  it.  Further  ex- 
periments on  a  lai^er  scale  may  be  necessary;  hut 
the  question  clearly  involves  considerations  that  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.     There  should  be  no  practicd 
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difficulty  in  introducing  a  new  'article  of  profitable 
trade,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  such  an  innovation 
would  be  met  at  least  half-way;  but  the  Greeks,  and 
especially  the  Ionian  islanders  claiming  to  be  Greeks, 
are  not  a  people  much  given  to  new  methods,  and  no- 
thing but  experiment  can  decide  as  to  whether  they 
will  take  to  the  novelty,  or  refuse  to  have  an3rthing  to 
do  with  it.* 

Of  the  com  crops  cultivated  in  Cephalonia,  maize 
takes  the  precedence  of  wheat,  as  it  especially  suits 
liioae  numerous  hollows — half  swamps  at  one  period 
of  the  year — into  which  the  rain  must  soak,  since  it 
cannot  run  off.  The  maize  crop  does  not  fiiUy  ripen 
till  towards  the  end  of  September;  but  the  produce 
is  large,  more  than  two  heads  on  each  stalk  not 
being  uncommon.  Besides  the  fi^t,  the  leafy  enve- 
lope of  the  head  is  much  in  use  for  mattrasses.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted;  being  elastic,  very 
clean,  and  free  from  smeU.  The  valley  of  Samos  is 
the  richest  in  the  island  for  the  growth  of  com. 

The  country  population  of  Cephalonia  is  at  present 
quiet  enough,  and  apparently  under  good  regulation; 
but  it  baa  not  always  been  so,  and  when  excited,  the 
people  have  frequently  shown  symptoms  of  great  in- 
subordination.    They  are  more  independent  than  the 


*  I  ma^  mentiim  liere  that  moet  of  the  Ionian  ialamic  hare  entered, 
to  loms  extent,  on  the  onllintion  of  cotton.  In  the  ^ear  1860  the 
following  were  die  qoantitieB  grown,  acoording  to  returns  made  to  the 
Hooae  of  Commons,  and  published  in  1B62.  Zante,  8,721  lbs. ;  Cerigo, 
8,000  lbs. ;  Cephalonia,  4,250  lbs. ;  Corfii,  2,730  lbs. ;  Santa  Maura, 
l,S001bs.  Cephalonia  ha*  since  then  increased  much  mors  in  piopor> 
tion  than  the  other  islands. 
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people  of  Corfii,  but  not  at  all  less  ignorant.  In  poli- 
tical matters  they  have  shown  a  tendency  to  oppose 
the  existing  authorities,  even  without  a  shadow  of 
reason ;  and  during  the  unfortunate  disturbances  of 
1848,  when  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  day, 
Lord  Seaton,  had  in  some  measure  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  had  granted  more  self- 
govermnent  than  had  previously  been  enjoyed,  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  mad  attempt  at  iosurrection,  which 
had  it  succeeded  even  for  the  moment,  might  have  had 
Beiious  results.  On  this  occasion  the  villagers  had 
been  inoculated  with  the  republican  fever  then  raging 
in  Europe,  aad  armed  with  a  great  variety  of  weapons  a 
number  of  them  determined  to  attack  the  capital.  The 
state  of  feeUng  viaa  well  known  to  the  Resident  (the 
Baton  d'Everton),  and  the  troops  were  kept  in  readiness 
during  the  night  preceding  the  attack.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  thought  the  danger  had  passed,  and 
whilst  some  of  the  men  were  taking  rest,  and  others 
preparing  their  food  in  the  different  baiTacks,  a  mes- 
sage came  to  the  Resident  to  say,  that  a  large  body  of 
rioters  were  actually  on  the  road,  and  then  close 
to  the  town.  Knowing  the  vital  importance  of  check- 
ing the  movement  before  it  should  become  very  se- 
rious, the  Resident  sent  for  the  soldiers,  and  found 
them  dispersed,  so  that  probably  half  an  hour  would 
elapse  before  they  were  ready  to  act.  Fortunately, 
the  only  access  to  the  town  from  the  east,  without 
making  a  very  long  detour,  involves  crossing  the 
causeway  and  bridge,  the  approach  to  which  is  defen- 
sible by  a  few  men.     Collecting  therefore,  at  the  in- 
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Btant,  the  armed  police  and  the  guard,  he  marched 
off  with  them  to  keep  the  bridge,  and  thus  prevent  ac- 
cess to  the  town.  He  made  the  appeal^  so  Tigorously 
exprcBsed  by  Macaulay  in  his  well-known  ballad : — 

"  I,  with  two  nmre  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  ^y  :— 

In  yon  strut  pAth  n  thousand 

Idaj  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 
,  Andkeep  the  bridge  with  meF" 

There  was  no  lack  of  replies  to  this  summons;  and 
the  brave,  though  small  body,  reached  the  narrow  way 
before  the  rioters.  Their  advance,  thus  met  by  a  small 
body  of  disciplined  and  determined  men,  did  indeed 
make  an  attack,  but  was  easily  beaten  back  without 
much  loss,  and  time  was  thus  given  for  the  troops  to 
form.  Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  punished.  Unluckily,  Lord  Seaton 
was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
governor,  who  was  more  fond  of  personal  popularity 
than  careful  to  understand  the  real  state  of  society, 
and  distinguish  poUtical  feeling  from  mere  brigandage. 
The  movement  in  question  was  much  more  one  of  bri- 
gandst^ianofpoliticalvictims.  He  allowed  the  prisoners 
to  escape  without  punishment;  and  the  result  of  this 
ill-timed  leniency  induced  other  troubles,  during  which 
several  of  the  native  residents,  living  in  remote  parts 
of  the  island,  were  murdered  by  the  peasants,  insti- 
gated by  some  of  the  demagogues  who  pretended  to 
defdre  luiion  with  Greece.     The  Lord  High  Conunis- 
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eioner  himself  foolishly  and  quite  needlessly  proceeded 
to  the  spot  where  the  troublea  had  taken  place,  and 
was  fired  upon  by  the  rabble.  He  was  forced  to  admit, 
that  "the  only  body  of  men  known  to  be  in  arms 
against  the  government  was  a  gang  of  robbers  and 
aasasainB,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  dignify  by  the 
name  of  inaui^ents."  Even  alter  this,  the  real  ori^- 
nators  of  these  disgraceful  scenes  were  allowed  to  es- 
cape; and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  first  assembly 
elected  after  this  event,  when  all  the  demagogues  add 
the  most  infemoua  of  the  libellers,  who  had  been  pu- 
nished by  his  predecessor,  were  sent  to  Corfu  to  beard 
the  Lord  High  Commisffloner  in  his  very  palace. 

This  little  episode  of  Cephalonian  politics  may  be  a . 
usefiil  indication  of  the  state  of  popular  feeling — of  the 
fecility  with  which  disturbances  and  misunderstandings 
arise — of  the  absence  of  harmony  that  has  long  existed 
between  the  peasant  population  and  the  institutions 
by  which  they  are  governed — and  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  permanently  settling  a  people  subject  to 
such  outbursts.  At  present,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
islanders  are  perfectly  quiet,  and  have  no  causes  of 
compl^t;  but  the  smallest  unpopular  act  of  the  pro- 
tecting government  would  inevitably  light  a  spark 
which  would  rapidly  be  &oned  into  a  fiame  of  rebellion 
by  some  o£  those  troublesome  and  dangerous  charac- 
ters to  be  found  in  every  conununity.  Even  so  slight 
a  matter  as  the  endeavour  strictly  to  cany  out  the  law 
for  the  presen^tion  of  the  public  property  in  forests, 
might,  and  probably  would,  bring  about  a  small  re- 
bellion. 
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And  althongh  at  present  evai-hancled  justice  is  dealt 
to  all  (and  this  is  fully  appreciated),  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  the  disgrace  of  our  country,  iha.t  such  has 
not  always  been  the  case.  Giving  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  oligarchy,  and  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences,  the  autho- 
rities for  a  long  time  chose  to  govern  indirectly  by 
this  oligarchy  instead  of  looting  out  for  the  right 
m^i  to  fill  important  posts.  A  great  deal  of  injus^e 
has  certainly  been  committed  by  the  nominees  of  the 
Engli^  government  that  no  Englishman  at  head 
quarters  had  the  smallest  idea  of.  Still  less  has  the 
English  pubHc  been  aware  of  the  details  of  proceed- 
ings carried  on  here  in  the  name  and  with  the  power 
of  the  law. 
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"  Fur  ii  ZaejnOnu  i  lore^  erer  iboiM 
To  the  bright  eaat,  np-hsared  I^cmion." 

TSKOOBtTCS'  IdglU,  ii 

Wolooiiu^  Zaojnthtu,  neloome  m  thy  >hadat 
Hi;  vineHilad  hilla,  *iid  de«p  ■equeater'd  gUd«al 

Bim  'til  enchantnKnt  bid*  the  protpeet  rise) 
lake  eome  bright  fairy  Tision,  to  mj  eje»  i 
On  everj  aide  what  Taried  beauty  chamu  I 
Here  the  throng'd  dtj  apreads  her  arescent  amu ; 
1o  ber  white  bosom  wooe  the  aweUing  tide. 
And  riMa  on  the  moimCain'a  ahelry  aide. 

"  TowVing  fa  aboTe  their  little  itato 
Scopd  with  oonaoioiu  majeitf  elate 
Liita  to  the  akiCB  hia  conaecrated  head. 

Hard  by  bit  foot,  when  rollt  the  turbid  main, 
Qieri  imfblda  her  wild  and  manhj  plain ; 
High  nigged  oliffl  the  barren  apot  aorroimd. 
And  Bteama  aulpbnreoiu  isane  &om  the  ground; 
And  pitchy  ipringa,  that  quickly  aeek  to  hide 
In  aubtarranean  oonrae  their  mnr^  tide, 
Till  dittaot  Eram  the  shore  again  thej  riae 
And  tinge  the  billow  with  their  rarying  d;ea." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

lANTK — DIHTANCB     ntOH     CEFHALONU — UEANB    OP    COHHtTNI- 

CATION BTKAHEKB     AND      FAMENOEBS TBI      OBXEK8     ON 

BOAKD — ^A   DIHNEB— DBE8S    OP    TBI    TKAT2LLINQ    G&EEU — 

APFEAKANCI  OP  THE    ISLAND   FROM  THE    8ZA SKEABS  WELLS 

— BAT   OF   EAHTE  — THE   CITY — THE     CHURCHES,     AND     THEIB 

lUCH      DZCDRATIONS THE      BAINTB THE      BELFBT — PUBLIC 

BmLDINOB  AND  HOTBLB — BADNESS  OP  THE  ACCOMMODA- 
TION— HANttPACTOBES  OP  THE  ISLAND — HILL  BEHIND  THE 
TOWN— CODNTRY  HOCBES — ^TIEW  FROM  THE  CA8TLB  WALL — 
SWAMFB  TOWARDS  CHIBEI  BAT — CBARACTEE  OF  THE  CAN- 
TIOTB — ANTIQUITIES   OF   THE   ISLAND. 

Fboh  ArgostoH  to  Zante  city  is  about  forty  miles; 
but  firom  Cape  Scala,  the  southerly  pMnt  of  Cepha- 
lonia  to  Cape  Skinari,  the  northenmiost  point  of  the 
island  of  Zante  is  only  eight  miles ;  so  that  the  trip 
from  one  island  to  the  other  is  always  within  view  of 
the  island,  and  generally  quite  close  to  the  coast. 

The  views  of  Cephalonia,  obtained  while  sailing 
down  the  Gulf  of  Ai^ostoli,  and  croeeing  the  channel 
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that  separates  the  two  islands,  are  generally  fine, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  filack  Mountain,  which 
rises  in  frowning  majesty  almost  from  the  coast,  with 
extreme  abruptness,  capped  with  snow,  and  streaked 
here  and  there  with  broad  white  verdcal  lines,  mark- 
ing the  course  of  torrents.  This  is  by  &r  the  best 
point  of  view  of  the  mountain,  which  from  almost 
every  other  direction,  is  comparatively  tame,  owing 
to  its  great  length  compared  with  its  height,  and  the 
absence  of  a  prominent  peak  at  the  summit. 

The  south  coast  of  Cephalonia  is  not  very  bold  or 
picturesque.  Three  quaint  looking  rocks,  shaped  like 
cheeses,  rise  out  of  the  water  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  the  shore,  seen  from  a  distance,  is  studded 
with  cultiTated  patehes.  This  part  of  the  island, 
though  thinly  peopled,  and  much  of  it  left  without 
any  kind  of  cultivation,  is  apparently  very  fertile. 

The  steamers  that  run  down  from  Corfu,  touching 
at  the  Ionian  Islands,  proceed  on  beyond  Zante, 
touching  also  at  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  and 
finishing  their  voyage  at  Constantinople.  The  num- 
ber of  first  class  passengers  is  small,  for  the  &re8  are 
very  high;  but  the  deck  ia  generally  crowded,  dSid 
one  thus  obt^ns  an  insight  into  Greek  life,  that  would 
elsewhere  require  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  incon- 
venience to  secure.  Looking  down  frtjm  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  quarter  deck,  on  the  rams  of  human  beings 
and  rags  below,  one  is  apt  to  &iicy  at  first  that  they 
must  all  be  in  miserable  plight,  and  one  wonders  how 
they  can  have  obtained  fimda  for  the  long  journey 
some,  at  least,  are  taking.     In  feet,  however,  many  of 
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them  hare  pockets  well  lined  with  gold,  and  are  rich 
enough  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic.  They  come 
on  board  with  many  bundles  tied  up  in  bedding,  large 
outlandish  boxes  painted  with  all  the  colours  of  Uie  rdn- 
bow,  and  such  arms  as  they  can  obtain,  or  are  allowed 
to  wear.  There  seems  to  be  some  mutual  understand- 
ing amongst  them,  and  it  is  only  the  better  classes  that 
occupy  ihe  comfortable  warm  comers  and  the  soft 
planks  near  ^e  chimney;  the  rest  herd  towards  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  only  creep  round  now  and 
then  to  look  about  them.  Women  and  children  are 
very  rare.  Travelling  seldom  involves  the  removal  of 
his  &mily  to  a  Greek ;  and,  indeed,  there  would  be  no 
object  to  be  obtained  by  incurring  such  an  expense  as 
jndul^ng  the  roving  propensities  of  the  female  part 
of  the  population,  if  they  were  allowed  to  possess  such 
flings. 

My  trip  from  ArgOBtoli  to  Zante  was  amunng 
enough  in  the  scenes  of  life  it  presented.  One  stout 
and  rather  handsome  middle-aged  man,  has  taken  up 
his  quarters  close  to  the  steps  leading  down  from  the 
quarter  deck  to  the  main  deck.  He  has  packed  round 
him  his  bedding,  and  some  carpet  bags — the  lighter 
part  of  his  baggage — and  sits  on  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  his  wealth  on  three  sides,  and  having  a 
comfortable  place  for  lus  back.  He  is  evidently  a 
fellow  who  studies  what  is  good  for  his  own  comfort, 
and  means  to  make  the  best  of  his  position.  Squatted 
cross-l^ged,  with  his  knees  &r  apart,  he  is  just  think- 
ing of  dinner,  for  it  is  past  eleven,  and  no  doubt  his 
appetite  is  sharpened  by  the  sea  air.     By  his  side  are 
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seTeral  passengers ;  some  in  Greek  costume,  others  in 
very  shabby  and  unsatisfiictory  imitations  of  the  ugly 
western  fiiBhions  of  dress.  One  next  him  is  &st  asleep; 
but  in  a  dignified  Turkish  way;  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  will  disturb  him  after  looking  at  his  &ce.  A 
third  is  doubled  up  in  a  singular  fiidiiion,  and  has 
packed  himself  into  a  kind  of  box-shaped  recess,  a 
great  deal  shorter  than  himselfl  If  he  stays  there 
long  enough  he  will  be  hardly  able  to  move;  but  I 
suppose  he  likes  it.  Another  is  stretched  out,  arms 
and  legs  aU  flying,  and  covers  the  boiler  case,  close  to 
the  funnel.  He  looks  exhausted,  and  seems  also 
asleep.  I  should  think  that  between  the  sun  which 
shines  fiercely  upon  him,  and  the  boiler,  which  has 
made  the  iron  plates  so  hot  that  one  hardly  likes  to 
touch  them  with  the  hand,  he  wiE  be  sufficiently  dried 
before  long  to  take  his  place  as  a  munmiy.  Each  of 
these  good  fellows  is  happy  in  his  way;  but  certainly 
his  Tray  would  not  be  mine ;  for  the  deck  is  by  no 
means  clean,  and  the  prospect  of  fleas  and  other  com- 
panions is  too  Hvely  to  justify  me  in  carrying  on  my 
researches  any  nearer.  But  I  am  well  placed,  looking 
over  the  rail  on  the  group  below  me. 

My  fiiend,  the  hungry  Greek,  attracts  me  again. 
He  has  begun  to  dine.  Between  his  widely-expanded 
knees  is  a  large  saucer  fiill  of  very  thick,  muddy- 
looking  oil,  such  as  one  sees  flowing  fix>m  the  press  in 
the  hat  stages  of  oil-making.  It  is  yellow,  and  veiy 
unsightly;  but  he  approves  of  its  flavour.  In  one 
hand  he  has  a  large  piece  of  blttck  bread,  and  by  his 
side  are  about  a  dozen  smaU  onions,  besides  one  paiti- 
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cular  onion  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions.  I  hare 
never  seen  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  onion  so  large, 
and,  if  one  might  judge  by  appearances,  it  was  of  6r 
higher  fiavour  than  those  delicate  luxuries.  My 
Mend  thrusts  a  piece  of  bread  into  his  mouth,  and, 
while  masticatiDg  it,  he  breaks  off  part  of  the  large 
onitm,  dips  it  and  rolls  it  well  about  in  the  saucer 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  carefully  intro- 
duces that  also,  not  soiling  his  beard  and  moustache 
more  than  can  be  helped.  Presently,  one  of  the  small 
onions,  after  being  exposed  to  a  similar  preparation,  is 
devoured,  stalk  ttnd  all,  and  is  followed  by  another 
lump  of  bread.  But  it  is  not  eaten  hurriedly.  The 
white  root  of  the  onion  well  dipped  goes  down  first; 
then  a  part  of  the  stalk,  and  lastly  the  extremity  j  all 
being  oiled  beforehand.  Occasionally  the  bread  is 
dipped  in  oil  to  haghten  the  flavour.  Presently,  the 
first  lump  of  bread  having  disappeared,  he  takes  out 
his  knife,  cuts  off  another  large  slice,  and  begins 
again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  man  is  bound  fi)r  Ck>D- 
stantinople,  and  has  a  large  proportion  of  his  tempo- 
ralities with  him.  There  is  a  huge  basket  of  bread 
and  onions  by  his  mde  that  will  look  very  small  before 
he  arrives,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  unfiivour- 
able,  he  will  enjoy  himself  greatly,  and  perhaps  not 
rise  &om  his  corner  a  dozen  times.  He  will  eat,  and 
deep,  and  be  happy. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  his  dress  as  &r  as  I  can 
discover  it  fivm  his  appearance?  I  will  do  so  con- 
scientiously. Be  it  remembered  that  the  month  is 
c  c  I 
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March,  and  the  weather  renuu^blj  fine.  The  air 
coming  down  from  the  moimtfuns  is  a  little  fresh,  bat 
the  Sim  is  very  hot.  No  one  on  the  quarter-deck 
could  bear  an  over-coat  or  doak. 

The  inner  garment,  which  I  can  detect  by  unmis- 
takable evidences  at  the  wrists  and  neck,  most  be  a 
thickly  knitted  cotton  under-shirt — a  kind  of  jersey, 
closely  fitting.  It  is  very  brown  indeed  where  visible, 
but  I  do  not  imagine  that  to  be  its  natoral  colour. 
Over  it  is  a  sfulor's  pale  blue  check  shirt,  one  shade 
less  filthy.  The  trousers,  tCTminatdng  at  the  knee, 
are  of  the  usual  baggy  sort,  and  of  tJie  usual  blue 
material,  but  so  marvellot^y  patched  that  I  d<Hi't 
suppose  one  particle  of  the  original  mat^ial  remans. 
Even  the  patches  have  long  since  lost  all  colour;  but 
they  are  recognised  by  their  different  shades,  the 
results  of  age  and  wear.  My  friend's  legs  are  encased 
in  coarse  woollen  stockings,  over  which  warm  socks 
are  drawn,  and  his  feet  are  covered  with  the  usual 
Greek  slipper.  He  has  a  thick  woollen  under-waist- 
coat,  and  a  second  waistcoat  or  jacket  with  long 
sleeves  braided  and  ornamented  round  the  edges.  Of 
course  he  has  a  broad  and  long  silken  sash  twisted 
round  his  middle,  for  this  is  necessary  to  hold  his 
knife  and  all  sorts  of  treasures;  it  is,  in  &ct,  his 
pocket.  Over  all  he  has  a  coat  lined  with  sheep- 
skin; and  by  his  side  I  see  a  brown  c^te  with  a 
hood  intended  to  throw  off  any  amount  of  r^n  to 
which  a  man  may  be  exposed.  On  his  head  is  the 
usual  tight-fitting  red  cap  and  tassel. 

All  this  time,  iriule  I  have  been  jotting  down  the 
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particulars  of  his  dreas,  dinner  goes  on,  alowly,  as  if 
he  felt  that  there  was  ample  time  for  everything, 
and  with  manifest  gusto.  As  he  advances  with  his 
meal  he  finds  that  he  can  affisrd  to  be  luxurious, 
and  instead  of  merely  dipping  the  onion,  he  dips  his 
bread  into  the  saucer  more  frequently  than  at  first, 
and  allows  the  crumbs  to  accumulate  there.  Pre- 
sently he  rolls  up  all  these  well-soaked  crumbs  into 
a  little  ball  and  neatly  inserts  them  within  his  lips 
with  his  finger  and  thumb.  This  is  done  with  an 
fur,  as  if  he  felt  that  be  has  a  right  to  ei^oy  this 
small  extravagance.  But  now  the  time  has  come 
to  wash  down  the  meat  He  dives  into  the  recesses 
of  his  large  and  well-stored  bag,  and  slowly  brings 
out  a  gigantic  black  bottle,  shaped  like  a  wine-bottle, 
but  holding  at  least  a  gallon.  With  a  small  rag 
greatly  worn  and  much  torn,  but  which  is  probably 
well  accustomed  to  its  work,  he  wipes  carefiilly  his 
moustache  and  his  hands,  and  then  the  bottle  slowly 
rises  into  the  tar.  Large  as  the  bottle  is,  the  neck 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  wine  gurgles  slowly  and 
pleasantly  over  his  palate  and  down  his  throat  for 
a  considerable  time.  He  then  gathers  up  the  firag- 
meots,  takes  a  small  fi'agment  more  of  bread  to  soak 
up  the  oil  in  the  saucer,  pours  carefiilly  into  his 
month  the  few  drops  that  remain,  and  puts  back  into 
his  bag  part  of  the  large  onion  iMt  he  had  not 
eaten.  He  picks  up  a  few  straggling  bits  of  root  of 
the  cmosi,  rises  slowly,  and  throws  them  over  the 
bulwarks  into  the  sea  as  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  then 
blows  his  nose  grandly,  in  a  primitive  &^on;  also 


for  ihs  benefit  of  Neptune,  takes  a  turn  round  his 
part  of  the  ship  as  if  to  start  digestion,  bat  soon 
returns  and  re-seats  himself  on  his  mattrass  to  enjoy 
the  repose  he  ha  so  well  earned.  A  cigarette  wafts 
him  slowly  into  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  he  has  no 
more  to  think  of  till  the  time  comes  round  for  die 
next  meal. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tibat  all  the  Greeks  are 
&t,  well  fed,  and  warmly  clothed.  This  was  the 
Dives,  and  close  by  was  a  Lazarus  also,  as,  indeed, 
is  generally  the  case  in  this  world.  He  was  a  poor- 
looking  wretch,  thin,  blue,  and  cold,  with  only  a 
scanty  covering  of  the  coarsest  canvas  and  a  capote. 
The  latter  he  constantly  wears,  because  he  has  no- 
thing else  to  keep  off  the  sun  or  rain ;  but  in  it  he 
resembles  a  most  melancholy  Robinson  Crusoe.  Many 
such  poor  fellows  go  about  from  island  to  island. 
They  certainly  mimage  to  live  and  travel,  but  the 
living  must  be  of  the  coarsest  kind;  and  I  suppose 
the  travelling  does  not  cost  much. 

The  appearance  of  Zante  from  the  north  is  that  of  a 
low  island  enclosed  in  a  semi-circle  of  high  hilU  richly 
covered  with  wood,  the  plains  also  being  richly  culti- 
vated. And  this  is  a  correct  general  account  of  the 
island.  The  hills  are  of  very  different  elevation,  many 
of  them,  loftier  than  one  at  first  imagines,  and  they 
are  not  really  monotonoi&,  as  they  include  more  than 
one  range.  Practically,  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  Zante  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous;  the 
western  slopes  are  not  cultivated,  and  there  is  not 
much  cultivation  even  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
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higher  MUs.  AH  the  lower  hills,  however,  on  the 
east  of  the  island  are  covered  with  growing  crops 
team  top  to  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
ground  is  under  tillage,  and  yields  large  and  very 
valuable  agricultural  results. 

There  is  only  one  important  hill  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  Mount  Scopes,  at  the  south- 
eaatem  extremity.  The  smaller  hills,  such  as  that 
behind  the  town  of  Zante  on  which  is  the  castle,  and 
some  others  at  various  points,  are  very  difttinct  in 
all  respects  from  the  western  mountain  chun.  The 
highest  point  in  the  Island  is  towards  the  northern 
end.  It  is  called  Mount  Vrachiona,  and  is  consi- 
dered to  be  2,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Scopos  is  about 
1,500  feet. 

The  coast  of  Zante,  from  Cape  Skinari  almost  to 
Crionero  Point  where  Zante  Bay  commences,  is  bold 
and  fine,  though  the  clifis  are  not  lofty.  About  four 
nules  from  the  cape  is  a  curious  phenomenon  not  very 
easily  visited,  and  known  in  the  island  as  the  grease 
well.  It  19  a  spring  of  a  peculiar  fluid  mineral,  appa- 
rently issuing  from  below  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  in  a  small  cavern  about  two  miles  from  a  flat 
part  of  the  coast  called  the  Salines.  This  spring  can 
only  be  visited  from  the  sea,  and  when  the  weather 
is  perfectly  calm.  During  my  stay  in  the  island  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  investigating  the  conditions, 
and  as  I  found  no  one  who  could  give  me  much 
information  on  the  subject,  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  the  minute  and  careful  statement  of  Dr.  Davy 
rather  than  either  pass  by  so  singular  a  phenomenon 
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without  notice,  or  ^ve  a  less  complete  statement  from 
the  results  of  imperfect  observations  and  inquiry. 
Dr.  Davy's  viat  took  place  in  August,  1824.  From 
time  to  time  mnce  then  various  persons  have  exa- 
mined the  phenomena  in  a  general  way,  but  I  know 
of  none  who  have  given  a  more  detuled  account, 
or  more  satisfectory  explanation.  I  was,  indeed,  in- 
formed by  Count  Nicholas  Roma,  who  is  very  &mi- 
Har  with  the  natural  history  of  his  island,  that,  in 
his  opint>n,  the  issuing  fluid  was  a  kind  of  naphtha. 
Certanly,  jud^ng  by  Dr.  Davy's  own  statement, 
it  would  seem  much  more  likely  that  some  mineral 
oil  is  the  exuding  fluid  than  that  it  should  be  de- 
rived from  sea-weed  or  animal  matter. 

Dr.  Davy  says,  "the  morning  was  very  fevour- 
able  for  the  boating  excursion,  the  sea  but  slightly 
ruffled  by  a  very  gentle  north-west  breeze.  We  em- 
barked at  the  Salines,  and  when  we  had  approached 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cliff  frtnn 
whence  the  spring  issues,  we  perceived  the  smell  erf 
suljAuretted  hydrogen,  and  very  soon  after  we  saw 
white  flakes  and  particles  floating  in  the  sea  which 
thickened  m  much  in  nearing  the  source  as  to  render 
the  water  quite  white.  The  odour  and  the  vrfiite- 
ness  of  the  sea  guided  us  to  the  principal  spring, 
which  is  situated  in  a  small  cave  formed  by  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  moderate  height.  The  cave  is  skirted 
on  each  side  by  projecting  perpendicular  rocks;  its 
roof  is  shelving,  pretty  lofty  at  its  mouth,  but  ra- 
pidly declining,  so  that  a  boat  can  only  enter  a  few 
yaids — cannot  reach  its  extremity,  which  may  be 
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about  twenty-four  yax^  About  the  middle  of  the 
cavern,  or  rather,  I  i^nld  say,  as  &r  as  the  boat 
could  enter,  the  dsp&  of  tiie  water  was  about  12 
feet.  This  was  ascertfuned  hy  letting  down  the  an- 
chor. The  water  felt  very  cold  where  we  sounded; 
its  temperature  was  62  degrees,  the  sea  at  a  dis- 
tance was  78  degrees,  and  the  air  under  the  awmng 
of  the  boat  81  degrees.  To  explore  the  innermost 
part  of  the  cave  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  boat, 
and  have  recourse  to  swimming.  It  proved  a  very 
disagreeable  task,  partly  from  the  coldness  of  the 
water,  and  still  more  from  its  stench.  I  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  it  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
Bomething  interesting,  but  ray  observationB  were 
chiefly  negative.  I  could  observe  no  appearance  of 
air-bubbles  ascending,  and  no  distinct  gush  of  water; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  inwards  did  not 
increase.  It  was  fortunate  in  this  rash  attempt  that 
the  sulphxiretted  hydrogen  was  not  more  freely  dis- 
engaged; if  it  had  been,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  proved  fetal.  As  it  was,  I  returned  to  the  boat 
with  very  disagreeable  sensations,  and  was  presently 
seized  with  purging  and  vomiting,  which  I  mention  as 
a  caution  to  others.  The  walls  of  the  cavern  were 
either  covered  with  green  sea-weed,  or  with  a  dead- 
white  incrustation,  the  latter  predominant.  The  cur- 
rent of  water  proceeding  from  the  cavern  was  well 
marked  by  the  outward  movement  of  the  flakes  and 
particles  of  white  matter  suspended  in  it. 

*'  With  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  white  matter  differing  very  little  from  that  of 
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salt  water,  I  collected  sufficient  for  exominatioii. 
The  following  are  the  resulta  of  my  experimeuts  on 
it,  made  after  my  return  to  the  town  of  Zante,  and 
also  on  the  incrustation  on  the  rock  and  on  the  water 
itself.  These  experiments  were  not  so  minute  as  I 
could  have  wished,  owing  to  my  limited  means; 
the  rcBults,  however,  were  very  distinct.  I  shall 
commence  with  the  matter  which  ^ves  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  water,  and  which  has  heen  impro- 
perly considered  as  a  kind  of  mineral  grease.  It  is 
nearly  milk-white,  tasteless,  and  after  exposure  for  a 
short  time  to  the  air  it  loses  the  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  has  no  smell.  It  is  of  a  gelatinous 
consistence;  examined  with  a  lens,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  delicate  semi-transparent  memhrane,  studded 
with  white  particles.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  as  it 
is  indicated  by  its  sinking  readily,  when  perfectly 
quiet.  It  is,  however,  even  more  readily  suspended, 
when  a^tated,  showing  that  its  specific  gravity  is  not 
much  greater.  Exposed  to  the  air  till  dry,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  light,  yellow  pellicle,  of  some 
toughness.  This  pdlicle  before  the  blow-pipe  par- 
tially fuses;  it  bums  with  a  blue  £ame,  emitting  a 
strong  EoneU  of  sulphureous  acid,  and  leaves  a  coal 
of  its  own  form,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  an  ash, 
white,  very  small  in  quantity,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  lime.  Dilute  acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve  the 
peculiar  matter:  it  renders  it,  however,  more  trans- 
parent. Strong  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it  a  yellow 
tinge;  when  heated  it  dissolves  it  slowly,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed.     Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ^p^ars 
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to  dissolve  it  rapidly ;  a  little  white  powder  remains, 
which  is  chiefly  sulphur.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  renders  it  more  opaque  and  heavier,  jud^ng 
JTom  its  sinking  more  rapidly  in  water.  Subjected 
to  heat  in  a  retort,  connected  with  a  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus, the  products  were  a  &t  that  had  an  offensive 
empyreumatic  smell,  unmixed  with  that  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen;  a  yellowish  fluid,  in  which  sulphur 
was  suspended;  and  a  residue  of  coal.  The  fluid 
had  an  empyreumatic  smell,  similar  to  that  of  the 
gas;  and  tested  by  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
it  afforded  indications  of  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

*'  From  these  results,  it  appears  that  the  matter  in 
question  consists  of  two  substances, — of  sulphur,  and 
of  another  akin  to  animal  mucus,  or  to  animal  albu- 
men, and  very  analogous  to  Bar^gine,  or  that  matter 
which  exists  in  the  sulphureous  water  of  Bareges, 
which  I  have  submitted  to  a  few  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  tolerably  accord  with  the  preceding. 
The  specimens  of  rock  which  I  brought  from  the  interior 
of  the  cave  were  of  two  kinds;  both  were  varieties  of 
limestone;  one  resembling  indurated  chalk,  the  other 
crystalline,  and  more  resembling  marble.  Th^  were 
both  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contained  a 
very  minute  portion  of  alumine.  I  could  not  detect 
in  them  any  sulphur,  nor  did  they  emit  any  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  in  the  act  of  solution. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  their  sur&ce;  for  tiiey 
were  superficially  incrusted  with  a  light  yellowish 
matter,  which,  on  examination  was  found  similar  to 
the  peculiar  substances  in  the  water;  the  only  differ- 
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eQce  noticed  waa,  that  wlien  subjected  to  distillatiaD, 
the  gas  disengaged  was  not  firee  firom  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

"  A  specimen  of  water  taken  from  the  cave  was  of 
considerably  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
water  of  the  aea  adjoining;  its  specific  gravity  was 
101*103.  Besides  the  animal-like  matter  and  sulphur 
suspended  in  it,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dis- 
solved in  it,  it  contained  pretty  much  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  As  the  sulphureous  spring  rose  in 
the  sea,  and  its  waters  were  mixed  with  those  of  the 
sea,  it  necessarily  contained  the  common  ingredients 
of  sea-water. 

*'  Besides  the  cavern  I  have  described,  there  are 
one  or  two  more  in  the  neighbourhood,  similarly 
situated  in  the  cliffs,  yielding  the  same  kind  of  water. 

"  These  springs  have  been  long  known  to  the  in- 
habitants; and  it  is  stated  by  F.  Sauveur,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Ionian  Islands,  that  the  natives  of  Zante 
are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  peculiar  product  of 
them,  when  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  applying  it 
as  a  remedy  to  the  cutaneous  diseases  of  their  cattle. 
This  was  not  confirmed  by  those  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  on  the  spot.  If  it  has  ever  been  col- 
lected, as  F.  Sauveur  states,  it  was  probably  in  a  moist 
state,  and  when  entangled  and  suspended,  as  it  were, 
in  the  froth  and  foam  of  the  waves. 

"  The  origin  of  the  animal-like  substance  is  not  a 
little  mysterious.  M.  Longchamp,  in  his  Memoir  cm 
Barfeges,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1833, 
does  not  even  offer  a  conjecture  respecting  it.    Various 
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conjectures,  no  doubt,  may  be  entertamed  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  me  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  is  of  a 
v^etable  nature,  a  species  of  mucor,  or  perhaps  of 
tremella,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
sulphureous  epnugB  of  Aix,  in  Savoy,  and  described 
by  Saussure.  There  they  grow  on  the  basin  and 
rocky  channels  of  the  waters ;  their  mucous  filaments 
are  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  are  liable  to  be 
detached.  Perhaps  the  Zante  springs  flow  through 
concealed  caverns,  to  which  air  may  have  access  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  such 
plants;  and  they  may  be  destitute  of  colour,  from  the 
exclusion  of  light;  and  in  &vour  of  this  notion,  I 
may  mention  that,  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
under  water,  I  observed  what  appeared  to  be  a  species 
of  tremella,  growing  abundantly.  In  my  notes,  taken 
at  the  time,  I  have  called  it  a  soft  velvetty  species  of 
sea-weed,  perhaps  an  ulva,  to  which  adhered  slightly, 
and  might  easUy  be  detached,  a  kind  of  gelatinous 
matter,  not  unlike  that  accompanying  the  sulphur 
from  the  cavern.  I  collected  a  portion  of  it  with  the 
intention  of  examining  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  If 
the  gelatinoiu  matter  just  alluded  to  were  found  to 
afibrd  azote  or  ammonia,  and  to  have  the  principal 
properties  of  the  animal-like  substance  in  question, 
strong  confirmation  would  be  obtained  that  tile  origin 
of  both  is  similar."  • 

Leaving  this  curious  spring  and  its  history  at  some 
distance,  we  approach  the  Bay  of  Zante.     It  is  small, 

*  "Dvry'a  Joiaiai  IiUnda  aud  Malta,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 


and  not  very  sheltered,  but  wonderftilly  {HctnTesque. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  castle,  and  broken  off  in  the  most  singnlar 
maimer  by  a  chasm,  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
an  earthquake ;  but  of  which  the  fracture  is  con- 
stantly kept  fresh  and  clean  by  the  rain.  It  stretches 
&r  a\ray  on  each  side,  having  an  appearance  of  greater 
magnitude  even  than  Corfu,  and  &r  exceeding  in  style 
and  variety  of  its  public  buildings,  any  of  the  island 
capitals.  There  is  a  mole  and  small  harbour,  and 
near  the  landing-place  a  large  square.  The  streets 
are  numerous,  wide,  decently  paved,  and  full  of  shops; 
they  are  covered  with  arcades,  as  in  ItaJ^,  and  built 
in  tolerably  regular  slyle.  The  Strada  Marina  is  not 
very  extensive;  but  is  really  handsome  in  its  noble 
quay,  its  wide  road,  and  its  beautiful  churches.  The 
market  place  is  handsome,  and  well  filled ;  &e  people 
cheerfiil  and  lively,  and  crowding  the  streets. 

Zante  contrasts  &.vourabIy  with  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  more  uniform,  and  has 
more  characteristic  features  than  Corfu,  and  if  we 
except  the  Palace,  it  is  quite  equal  to  that  city  in  its 
public  buildings.  Not  being  enclosed  or  fortified,  it 
has  expanded  more  naturally  than  Corfu,  and  has  not 
the  poor  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  There  are  in  it 
many  fine  old  Venetian  houses  still  inhabited  by  the 
femilies  in  whose  possession  they  have  been  for  centu- 
ries, and  these  give  it  an  air  of  solidity  and  respecta- 
bility that  is  not  felt  elsewhere.  The  native  population 
of  Zante  in  1860  was  returned  as  amounting  to  38,183, 
of  whom  more  than  half  are  re»dent  in  the  town. 
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Although  the  Zandots,  like  the  other  islanders,  re- 
tain the  Greek  church  as  their  national  religion,  and 
there  are  no  churches  or  priests  of  other  persuasions 
in  the  country  villages,  the  number  of  Roman  CatholicB 
in  the  town  is  confflderable.  They  have  several 
churches,  some  of  which  are  handsomely  built  and 
decorated.  But  the  Greek  churches  are  especially 
fine.  Constructed  as  usual  in  the  oblong  form  of  a 
classical  temple,  and  without  much  external  or  archi- 
tectuial  beauty,  they  are  stilt  well  proportioned  and 
lofty,  and  even  grand  in  th^  internal  proportions. 
The  screen  that  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  is, 
as  in  other  modem  Greek  churches,  complete  to  the 
ceiling,  and  tMs  of  course  takes  off  from  the  efiect  of 
tJie  interior;  but  the  northern  or  women's  gallery  is 
k^t  comparatively  low,  so  that  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  roof.  This  is  usually  richly 
decorated  with  much  ^ding  and  good  paintings,  and 
in  good  taste.  The  carving  of  the  stalls  is  old,  and 
very  good.  The  chief  pictures  on  the  screen  are  well 
painted,  and  offer  nothing  ridiculous  or  offensive  to 
good  taste,  and  the  paving  of  the  floor  is  rich.  On 
the  whole,  these  churches  afford  a  &x  more  pleasing 
notion  of  the  so-called  orthodox  church  than  any  I 
have  seen.  It  must,  indeed,  be  said,  with  reference 
to  this  creed,  which  is  adopted  by  so  large  a  section  of 
Christians,  that  although  like  all  systems  that  involve 
priestly  tyranny,  and  teach  what  is  practically  the 
worship  of  created  beings,  there  is  a  door  open  by 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be  enslaved ;  still 
in  the  Greek  church  there  is,  if  sought  for,  a  sound 
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beds  of  rdi^ouB  principle,  and  a  preeentaUe  reason 
for  most  of  the  anomafies  produced  by  time.  The 
absence  of  any  one  recognised  head,  of  the  church, 
possessed  of  political  power,  has  toided,  periuq>s,  to 
purify,  while  it  has  in  no  d^ree  weakened  priestly 
influence.  Gertunly  no  better  reply  could  be  ^ven 
to  those  Roman  CathoHcs  wiio  honestly  bdieve  in  the 
reli^ous  superiority  of  their  system,  and  yet  uphold 
the  territorial  power  of  the  Pope  as  necessary  for  tlie 
religious  influence,  than  to  point  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Ccmstantinople,  who  since  the  time  of  Constantine  has 
retained  a  mUd  and  not  injurious  sway  over  the 
clerical  appointments  of  the  Greek  church,  and  does 
not  cease  to  be  respected  in  spite  of  hia  poverty,  and 
bis  total  want  of  the  smallest  political  influence. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  should,  so  &r  as  religion  is  concerned,  lose  any 
prestige,  or  be  shorn  of  any  of  his  most  esteemed 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  dignities,  If  those  who  take 
advantage  of  his  position,  and  act  in  his  name,  should 
be  prevented  from  misgoverning  and  urging  to  re- 
bellion the  people  of  Rome,  who  ask  only  to  be  allowed 
to  select  their  own  king,  and  are  quite  ready  to  req>ect 
and  provide  for  the  Pope  as  their  spiritual  chief. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, and  must  apolo^se  for  a  digression,  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  forced  upon  me  on  seeing  the  Greek 
church  under  one  of  its  more  fevourable  aspects.  To 
return  to  the  churches  of  Zante,  I  must  repeat  that 
they  are  on  the  whole  the  best  and  richest  of  those  of 
the  Ionian  Islands. 
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The  qnantitj  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  TOtdve 
offering  sometimea  of  great  value,  seen  in  some  of 
these  churches,  is  very  large.  The  lamps,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  all  (^  Eolver,  and  are  not  only 
masave,  and  of  enormous  size,  but  of  extremely 
beautiful  workmanship.  At  least  a  dozen  large  lamps 
will  be  seen  swinging  in  one  church.  The  tombs  of 
the  &voured  saints  are  also  generally  encased  in  silver 
plate;  not  very  thick  it  is  true;  but  thick  enough  to 
admit  of  embossing  and  engraving,  in  a  style  which  is 
more  than  respectable.  Slung  on  strings  or  in  festoons, 
round  the  picture  of  a  sunt,  are  sometimes  seen  scores 
of  rin^  ear-rings,  and  other  female  ornaments,  offered 
up  for  some  supposed  miracle.  Miracles  are,  indeed, 
common  enough  among  the  votaries  of  this  form  of 
religion  everywhere,  and  no  one  would  venture  to  in- 
terfere with  the  public  fidth. 

The  great  and  most  popular  among  the  Christian 
Bfunts  of  the  Ionian  islands  has  always  been  St.  Spi- 
ridion,  sometimes  familiarly  abbreviated  to  Spiro. 
His  body  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople  to  Corfu  in  1^9;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  preserved  at  Constantinople  since  the 
seventh  century.  All  the  islanders  believe  equally  in 
his  great  power.  He  is  supposed  to  walk  the  fields 
by  night  to  inspect  the  crops  as  well  as  to  super- 
intend generally  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  island. 
After  some  of  his  expeditions  his  feet  are  exhibited 
to  the  faithful  sprinkled  with  soil,  or  dust,  as  a  proof 
of  bis  peregrinations.  Other  sainta  are  indeed  re- 
cognised, but  none  is  so  powerfiil  as  he,  and  there- 
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fore  it  ia  not  wonderful  ib&t  churdiea  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  hia  picture  is  everywhere  suspended. 

In  Zante,  as  in  the  other  islands,  the  bel&y,  or 
campanile,  ia  usually  detached  firom  the  church. 
Some  of  these  towers  are  picturesque,  and  most  of 
them  are  Italian  in  slyle,  and  of  comparatively  mo- 
dem date.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  being  de- 
tached is,  that  in  case  of  earthquake  the  bells,  if 
they  fell,  shall  not  destroy  the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  involve  the  destruction  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  principal  churches  of  Zante  bears  the 
name  of  the  Phaneromene  (the  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple).  It  is  of  admirable  proportions, 
being  nearly  a  double  cube  between  the  narthex,  or 
women's  portion,  at  the  west  end,  and  the  choir, 
separated  by  a  lofly  scre^  at  the  east.  The  style 
of  the  decoration  is  Byzantine,  and  is  rich  and  pleas- 
ing, folly  equal  to  anything  usually  seen  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  in  a  purer  and  better  taste. 
The  absence  of  aide  altars  greatly  simplifies  and 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  interior,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  Greek  chucchea  are  rarely  lai^.  So, 
again,  the  range  of  stalls,  not  occupied  as  seats,  but 
simply  to  ^ve  a  certain  rehef  while  atanding,  has  a 
good  appearance,  though  little  calculated  for  com- 
fort. Moat  of  theae  stalls  are  contrived  to  make 
seata  when  the  service  is  not  proceeding,  but  I  have 
rarely  seen  them  so  uaed.  In  the  Zante  churches 
the  women's  part  is  closely  screened  off  with  lattice- 
work, and  is  not  large. 

Except  the  churches,  there  are  no  public  buildings 
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in  Zante  of  any  pretence  to  architectural  style.  The 
Resident's  hotuie  is  hardly  so  large  as  many  private 
bouses,  and  enters  from  a  recess  in  a  narrow  back 
street.  There  are  two  clubs,  and  one  of  tiiem 
at  least  I  can  describe  as  particularly  well  fitted 
and  very  comfortable  in  comparison  with  the  casinos 
U8ufi31y  seen  in  continental  towns.  It  contains  a 
large  newspaper-nxHn,  &ir  billiard-rooms,  a  well-fur- 
ni^ed  drawing-room,  and  a  restaurant.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  very  considerable.  There  are 
also  in  Zante  two  locandas  of  a  superior  kind;  one 
of  them  nearly  equal  to  the  hotels  of  Corfii.  After 
saying  that  the  Corfu  hotels  are  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  second-class  Italian  and  Spanish  towns, 
it  is  not  much  praise  to  the  Zantiot  houses  of  enter- 
tainment to  place  them  next  in  order,  but  they  cer- 
tunly  deserve  no  higher  position.  At  the  best  hotel 
the  sleeping  accommodation  is  very  poor,  and  the 
eating  much  woirse.  With  regard  to  the^  other,  said 
to  be  generally  frequented  by  the  English  merchants 
who  come  to  the  island,  and  kept  by  one  Gabriel 
Macree,  all  I  can  say  in  its  &vour  is,  that  my  bed- 
room was  tolerably  clean  and  free  from  insects.  I 
would,  however,  strongly  advise  any  one  who  has 
occasion  to  put  up  there  for  a  time,  to  bargain  before- 
hand as  to  the  price  of  everything.  In  my  own  case, 
on  asking  for  the  bill,  I  received  a  document  in  which 
a  certain  total  was  mentioned  for  food  and  lodging, 
without  any  details  being  given.  The  amount  seemed 
extravagant,  and  the  price  of  a  horse  hired  for  half 
a  day  was  about  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  in 
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England.  I  therefore  requested  further  particiilars, 
and  after  a  long  time  another  bill  appeared,  showing 
a  reduction  of  nearly  twenty  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
accommodation  and  food,  and  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  that  of  the  horse  hire.  Demomng  ratiier  to 
this,  I  was  told  to  pay  what  I  Uked,  and  I  found,  on 
inquiry  of  a  native,  that  the  first  price  charged  for  the 
horse  was  half  as  much  again  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  the  same  was  the  case  with  every- 
thing  else. 

Zante  has  two  or  three  mauu&ctures  bemdes  its 
large  exports  of  fruit,  oil,  and  wine.  The  wlk-wonn 
is  cultiyated,  and  silk  made  in  small  looms  in  the  city. 
The  quality  of  this  silk  is  good ;  but  the  retail  price  is 
not  low.  The  designs  are  not  altogether  those  of  the 
European  countries.  The  colours  are  very  good. 
Soap  is  manufactured  for  exportation.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  also  made. 

Behind  the  city  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  a  range 
of  low  lulls  richly  wooded,  and  covered  with  well- 
built  country-houses  occupied  by  the  principal  mer- 
chants. The  road  up  to  the  ridge  of  this  hUl  is 
charming,  abounding  with  beautiful  little  peeps  of 
the  sea,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  cultivated 
gwdens.  I  entered  one  of  the  houses  belon^g  to  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction.  The 
views  from  the  terrace  and  balcony  could  not  be 
surpassed  for  a  mixture  ttf  cultivated  valleys  and 
distant  hill,  with  the  sea  at  no  great  distance,  and 
the  town  below.  Another  of  these  houses  is  placed 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Greece  in  one 
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direction,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Zfuite  to  C^ha- 
lonia,  the  Black  Mountain  finely  closing  in  the  land- 
scape. These  bouses  are  lai^  richly  furnished,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  No  doubt  the  merchants  of  Zante, 
who  include  many  gentlemen  of  the  best  femilies  of 
the  island,  are  still  able  to  do  much  very  profitable 
business  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  and  losses  incurred 
by  the  bad  crops,  of  which  there.have  been  so  many 
for  some  yeard  past. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hill,  on  which  are  l^ese 
countiy-houses,  is  the  Castle,  a  large  enclosure  ad- 
joining a  vUlage  constructed  by  the  English  shordy 
after  the  occupation  during  the  French  war.  It  is 
regularly  but  not  very  strongly  fortdfied,  and  includes 
barracks,  in  which  a  conaiderable  number  of  troops 
can  be  housed.  The  portion  is  good,  and  commands 
the  town  and  harbour;  but  there  are  few  guns 
mounted,  and  most  of  these  are  worthless.  The 
castle  does  not  seem  now  regarded  as  defensible,  but 
it  is  occupied  by  the  force  stationed  in  the  island. 

A  good  view  of  the  island  is  obtained  fix>m  the 
castle,  and  most  of  its  peculiar  features  can  be  rec<^- 
nised.  A  long  sweep  of  rich  valley  extends  firom  the 
sea  to  the  south-west  in  Chieri  Bay,  to  the  sea  ia  die 
north-east,  in  another  bay,  where  are  the  Salines  and 
the  Grease  Spring.  The  rather  lofty  detached  and  pic- 
turesque mountain  of  Scopoa  stands  out  prominently 
opposite  the  town,  enclosing  the  bay  on  the  south  side. 
The  higher  peak  of  Vrachiona  is  seen  to  the  right 
among  the  mountains  of  the  western  and  north-west- 
em  district.     Low  hills  extend  along  the  east  coast  to 
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the  north,  and  gradually  die  away.  Oppo»te,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  milea,  are  the  low  shores  of  the 
Morea. 

The  eye  is  soon  attracted  by  one  of  those  appear- 
ances so  common  and  so  characteristic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands;  a  low  flat  tract,  partly  covered  with  water. 
The  eTer-recurring  swamp  is  recognised,  and  one 
naturally  and  inevitably  turns  to  one's  companitHi, 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
It  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  but — ^there  is  fever.  It 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  a  native  of  these  islands, 
that  a  country  is  the  worse  for  occasional  but  con- 
stantly recurring  malarious  fevers,  or  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  endeavour  to  ward  them  off.  In  other  re- 
spects Zante  maybe  healthy  enough;  but  as  the  fevers 
are  the  cause  of  nearly  half  the  deaths  that  occur, 
this  is  not  saying  a  great  deal. 

Much  of  the  district  tofrards  the  south-west  near 
Chieri  Bay  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  in  the  spring, 
when  I  saw  it,  was  partly  under  crater.  The  whole  is 
cultivated,  and  good  roads  are  constructed  across  the 
valley  in  various  directions,  to  the  villages  and  &rm- 
houses  in  the  pl^ns.  There  are  a  few  villages  also 
among  the  mount^ns;  but  these  are  only  reached  by 
mule  trucks,  and  are  not  always  in  a  very  pleasant 
state  to  travel  over. 

The  character  of  the  Zantiots  is,  and  alwaya  has 
been,  somewhat  different  irom  that  of  the  other 
lonians.  The  people  are  singularly  lively,  active,  and 
quick  tempered,  and  are  excitable,  even  compu^d 
with  other  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  shores 
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and  islands.  Crimes  of  violence  are  more  common 
among  them  than  elsewhere  in  the  islands;  but  all 
classes  are  agreeable  in  their  manners  and  industrious,  ' 
possessing  many  useful  and  amiable  qualities.  They 
are  both  more  speculative,  and  spend  money  more 
freely  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  and 
thus  it  is  that  Zaute  presents  so  much  that  is  fiivour- 
able  in  agriculture  and  trade.  Before  the  vine  disease 
had  attacked  the  currant  vinra,  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors were  rich,  and  lived  luxuriously.  At  that 
time  they  lost  largely,  and  are  only  beginning  to  re- 
cover themselves. 

Much  good  feeling  was  shown  by  the  people  of  this 
island  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Besides  the  public  illuminations,  and 
many  private  entertainments,  including  a  handsome 
ball  given  by  one  of  the  principal  gentry,  the  people 
generally  put  on  their  festal  druses,  appearing  in  the 
town  in  their  costumes.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  because  there  wbs  at  the  time  a  certain  amount 
of  excitement,  on  account  of  the  turn  afiairs  had  taken 
in  Greece,  and  the  necessity  there  had  been  to  check 
public  demonstration  on  the  subject  of  annexation. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  ladies  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Zante  are  somewhat  secluded  from  general 
society;  but  till  within  the  last  few  years  they  were 
rarely  seen,  especially  before  marriage.  Mr.  Goodi- 
Bon,  writing  in  1820,  speaks  of  the  windows  of  the 
houses  being  "  defended  by  a  thick  lattice  work,  which 
projects  into  the  street,  giving  them  more  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  prisons,  or  houses  of  correction." 
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He  adds,  "a  Greek  lady  ia  hardly  vifilble  anywhere." 
This  has  now  changed,  and  a  number  of  Zantiot 
ladies  have  mtermamed  with  English  officers  and 
merchants;  but  even  now  the  balls  and  parties  are 
thinly  attended  compared  with  the  niuuber  of  young 
ladies  in  the  town,  and  compared  also  with  vAtBi,  is 
seen  in  tlie  other  islands. 
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IHB  BAY  OF  CHIEKI,  AND  THE  PITCH  WELLS — FOBITION  OF 
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SATION      OF     THE      FRUIT — THE      OLITE      IN      2AHTE — MOUNT 
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CEBIQO  AND   CERIOOTTO. 

TsB  great  lion  of  Zante,  the  phenomenon  which 
every  stranger  is  at  once  taken  to  see,  and  the  site  of 
innumerable  pic-nics,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
this  present  year,  a.d.  1863,  is  an  excursion  to  the 
Bay  of  Ghieri,  and  the  pitch  wells  that  there  continue 
to  flow. 

Thither  canters  off  as  rapidly  as  a  horse  will  carry 
him,  the  young  middy,  who  has  obt^ed  a  day's  holi- 
day. Thither  proceed  cavalcades  of  gay,  beautiful 
Zantiot  damsels,  escorted  by  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
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son,  and  headed  by  the  highest  civilian  authorities  in 
the  island — ^thither  now  and  then  resorts  the  curious 
islander — and  thither,  also,  in  more  sober  guise  pro- 
ceeds the  rare  traveller,  desirous  of  investigating  the 
curious  natural  history  of  the  spot.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  a  trip  of  great  interest,  and  though  often  already 
described,  I  must  not  pass  by  so  important  a  matter 
in  my  account  of  Zante. 

The  position  of  these  celebrated  wells  is  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Zante,  in  a  comer 
of  the  island,  on  the  further  side  of  Chieri  Bay,  be- 
tween the  high  range  of  the  west  coast,  and  a  lower 
flanking  range  in  the  interior.  The  road  crosses  the 
level  plains  and  valley  of  Zante  for  about  five  mUes. 
All  this  is  alluvial,  and  is  no  doubt  rapidly  increas- 
ing the  swamp  that  stretches  continually  further  out 
into  Chieri  Bay.  It  has  aometunes  been  considered  a 
great  mistake  that  the  Venetians,  when  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Zante,  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  fine  natural  harbour.  By  running  a  mole  fixnn 
the  south-weatem  headland,  perfect  shelter  might  have 
been  secured,  and  the  space,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
map,  is  large  enough  to  receive  a  fleet.  Perh^is,  in 
this  case,  however,  the  Venetians  selected  the  ground 
for  the  city  with  more  judgment  than  has  been  shown 
by  those  who  criticise  them.  Unless  drained  with 
great  care,  and  many  precautions  taken,  a  lai^e  city 
in  the  swamp  near  the  pitch  weUs  would  certainly  not 
be  healthy,  and  sweet  water  might  have  fitiled  in  dry 
seasons.  At  any  rate,  the  present  site  of  the  town  is 
pretty  enough,  and  pleasant  enough,  and  &r  enough 
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from  the  worat  of  the  marshes,  to  make  it  very  mide- 
sirable  to  think  of  moving  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
harbour  is  small,  and  rather  open,  especially  to  the 
north  and  east;  but  there  is  not  much  lost,  for  the 
harbour,  small  as  it  may  Bee^^  Is  amply  suf&cient  for 
the  trade,  and  the  trade  is  already  larger  in  proportion 
than  in.  any  of  the  islands. 

After  erosang  the  plain  the  path  to  the  pitch  wells 
diyei^es  from  the  main  road,  passing  a  small  village 
whose  name,  Lithake  (XVtfof  rocky)  sufficiently  in- 
dicates that  we  have  reached  the  rocks.  Here,  indeed, 
the  limestone  .begins,  but  the  hiUs  are  low  though 
rugged,  and  are  separated  by  valleys  from  each  other 
and  from  the  principal  mountain  range.  Passing  then 
through  execrable  stony  paths  with  great  mud  holes, 
in  any  of  which  a  horse  might  break  his  leg,  and 
skirting  the  hills,  we  i^proach  the  coast  before  pro- 
ceeding further  west.  The  path  crosses  a  rocky  and 
beautiful  ravine,  through  which  water  was  running  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  ravine  is  water-worn  and 
interesting,  laying  bare  some  of  the  features  of  the 
geology  of  the  district.  Its  walls  are  vertical  and 
broken,  and  at  one  point  they  close  in  and  almost 
form  an  arch  over  a  dark,  deep,  quiet  pool,  from 
which  issues  a  considerable  stream  of  water.  The 
pool  is  shaded  and  entirely  overhung  widi  long  tufts 
of  the  maiden-hair  fern,  which  also  grows  plentifolly  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  ravine.  There  is  a  fine  rough 
conglomerate,  in  tiiick  bands,  pretty  heavily  inclined 
towards  the  north,  beneath  which  the  water  comes 
out.     A  large  mass  of  the  conglomerate  rock  aver- 
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liangs  and  Ibrma  a  roof  to  the  pool,  and  the  Tefiexion 
of  the  sun  on  the  -water,  slightly  rippliog  &om  the 
rise  (^  the  spiing,  dances  chamungly  on  the  under 
Bide  of  this  flat  surfitce.  I  have  rarely  seen  anything 
more  beautiftil  of  its  kind.  One  might  &ncy  it  a 
place  for  Diana  and  her  troop,  or  for  the  Naiads  to 
disport  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  appro- 
priate use,  it  occurred  to  my  companion  that,  if  there 
were  tame,  it  would  be  a  delicious  spot  for  a  dip,  and 
mdeed  no  more  delightfiil  bath  could  be  imagined. 
Above  the  pool  the  ravine  closes  in,  and  is  only  con- 
tinued at  a  much  higher  level.  The  rocks  around  are 
covered  with  myrtle  and  oleander,  broom,  and  nu- 
merous flowering  herl%  There  are  also  many  beau- 
tiful ferns.  The  water  issuing  firom  the  foot  flows 
over  the  rocks,  and  occasionally  fiiUs  in  a  bn^en 
stream.  The  quantity  seems,  however,  to  Himitiiah 
as  it  goes  on,  the  water  being  lost  under  the  large, 
loose  blocks  of  stone  that  abound  in  tixe  bed  of  the 
ravine. 

The  bay  of  Chieri  is  well  seen  from  the  path  as  we 
approach  the  valley  of  the  pitch  wells.  It  presents  a 
noble  sweep,  enclosed  by  the  high  land  of  Scopos  and  the 
peninsula  beyond  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  western. 
coast  range,  also  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  the  other. 
Within  it  are  a  fow  islands :  one,  named  Maratonisi, 
is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the 
wells;  others,  flatter,  are  more  towards  the  middle 
and  eastern  edde  of  the  bay.  The  high  island  is  now 
called  Goat  Uland,  from  a  trick  played  on  an  officer 
of  the  garrison  not  long  ago.     This  gentleman  being 
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very  fond  of  ^rt,  sometinies  indolged  in  it  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  landowners.  A  certain  Zantiot  one 
day  took  an  opportimity  in  the  Club  to  compliment 
him  on  his  shooting,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  shot . 
the  wild  goats  on  this  Utde  island.  "Oh!  dear  no; 
he  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any."  "  Well,"  said 
the  wily  Zantiot,  don't  talk  about  it,  or  you  wiU 
have  no  chance;  but  just  take  a  boat  over  to  the 
island  one  day  and  try."  Our  sportsman  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  very  soon  made  arraagements  for  a  day's 
chamois  hunt.  He  landed  in  the  island,  and  climbing 
the  rather  steep,  rocky  cliff,  soon  saw  a  few  goats 
feeding  on  the  scanty  herbage.  Naturally  enough, 
they  were'  rather  shy  and  endeavoured  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  stranger.  It  was  in  vain.  One  of  them 
soon  fell  a  victim;  but  the  others,  luckily,  escaped  for 
the  time.  He  returned  with  his  spoil,  but  said  no- 
thing about  his  luck.  A  day  or  two  aAerwards,  a 
gentleman  (not  the  informant)  stopped  him  m  the 
street,  and  said,  very  politely,  "  Pray  go  and  amuse 
yourself  on  my  island  whenever  you  like,  but  please 
dovit  shoot  the  goats."  The  proprietor  had  put  the 
goats  there  for  their  summer  feed,  and  had  no  idea 
^ey  were  to  be  treated  aafera  naturcB. 

A  little  fiirther  on  we  came  in  view  of  the  low,  flat, 
marshy  ground  where  are  the  pitch  wells.  It  is  en- 
tirely enclosed  on  three  sddes,  and  quite  open  to  the 
sea.  The  whole  sur&ce  is  barely  above  the  sea  level, 
and  is  intersected  with  very' numerous  wide  drains, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  cross.  Without  the  drains  it 
would,  however,  be  under  water.     All  the  ground  is 
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spoDgj,  and  the  irater  in  the  drains  is  rippled  if  one 
jumps  upon  the  bank. 

Within  this  space  there  are  at  present  two  pits  that 
yield  pitch.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  might  be 
opened,  and  a  much  lai^er  quantity  extracted  if  it 
were  worth  while.  One,  much  larger,  has  probably 
been  modified.  The  principal  pit  now  is  about  ei^t 
feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep,  and  a  stream 
of  clear,  sweet  water  issues  fixnn  it.  In  the  pt  the 
water  is  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  is 
said  not  to  change  in  any  respect  all  the  year  round. 
From  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  perhaps  about 
half  the  whole  area  of  the  bottom,  the  bitomen  ap- 
pears to  rise,  coming  up  in  very  large  black  bubbles, 
which  do  not  easily  break.  The  sur&ce  of  &e  water 
is  covered  with  a  thin  iridescent  coating  of  mineral 
oil.  The  bitumen  is  so  tough  and  pasty  that  it  does 
not  rise  unless  disturbed.  When,  however,  any 
quantity  is  removed,  it  is  immediately  replaced,  and 
the  fi»gment8  float.  It  is  usual  to  lift  out  the  bitu- 
men and  place  it  in  other  pits  to  stand  for  a  while 
before  putting  it  in  barrels.  The  surroimding  soil  is 
made  up  partly  of  bitumen,  and  the  air  is  also  im- 
pregnated, especially  in  the  early  morning  and  to- 
wards sunset.  Another  pit,  smaller,  and  not  now 
used,  lies  fiirther  in  amongst  the  tangled  growth  of 
the  swamp.  The  water  here  is  brackish  and  stagnant. 
There  are  several  small  pits  without  water  at  hand, 
into  which  the  pit«^  is  put. 

On  an  examination  of  the  gas  occupying  the  bub- 
bles in  the  pitch,  Br.  Davy  found  that  it  consisted 
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chiefly  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  perh^  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  also  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  bitumen  was  care- 
fully examined  by  the  same  authority,  and  he  states  it 
to  contain  80  parts  of  volatile  oil  and  naphtha,  43  parts 
of  petroleum,  and  27  of  asphalt,  or  bitumen,  of  higher 
specific  gravity  than  water.  The  quantity  of  mineral  . 
tar  yielded  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  now  incon- 
siderable. 

"  Tar  is  occasionally  observed  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs.  In  the 
month  of  October,  I  saw  a  considerable  extent  of  sea 
between  Maratouifd  island  and  Chieri  Point  covered 
with  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  petroleum,  and  streaked 
with  Ibes  of  pitch.  This  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  valley  of  the  pitch 
springs.  The  water  there  fras  very  black,  as  if  the 
bottom  were  black  (giving  the  idea  of  a  stratum  of 
pitch) ;  the  depth  was  considerable,  exceeding  twenty 
&thoms,  but  how  much  more  I  had  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  Similar  pellicles  of  petroleum  were  seen 
on  other  parte  of  the  sea ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Wliether  they  arise  from  springs  in  ihe  bottom  under  ■ 
water,  or  are  derived  from  land  springs  conveyed  by 
llie  little  stream  which  flows  from  the  valley  into  the 
sea,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  the  first  seems  most 
probable."  * 

There  is  no  use  made  of  this  pitch  at  present,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  determined  whether  the  supply  ob- 
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tainable  is  large  enough  to  be  (^  economic  import- 
ance. That  it  might  be  used  to  obtain  illuminating 
and  lubricating  oila  by  diatUlation  at  low  temperature, 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one;  but  it  is 
evident  that  if  it  could  be  so  employed,  a  very  im- 
portant manu&cture  might  be  established.  It  is  by 
no  meana  unlikely  that  by  carrying  on  operationa  on  a 
lai^er  scale,  and  boring  to  some  depth,  a  somewhat 
different  product  would  be  obtuned,  although  I 
hardly  agree  with  Dr.  Davy  aa  to  the  probability 
of  finding  a  bed  of  bitumen,  asphalt,  or  coaL  There 
is  certainly  lignite  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no 
doubt  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  pitch 
springs. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  communication  ex- 
ists between  the  pitch  springs  and  the  sea.  The  ex- 
istence of  springs  that  ooze  but  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  adjacent  bay  renders  it  probable  that  so  £ax 
as  level  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  the  case.  That  foreign  bodies  felling 
into  the  wells  on  the  marsh  are  carried  out  to  sea  by 
some  imder-current,  requires  much  more  proof  than 
has  hitherto  been  '^ven  to  render  it  credible.  It  is 
true  that  Herodotus  makes  the  assertion,  but  that 
wonderfiil  old  narrator  of  marvels  is  not  always  an 
authority  in  matters  of  &ct. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  island  that  earthquakes  affect  the  pitch  springs. 
That  this  is  the  case  where  a  sea  wave  is  produced, 
may  well  happen,  especially  if  the  bitumen  oozing  out 
under  water  is  connected  with  that  welling  up  on  the 
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shore.  Direct  evidence  in  proof  of  this  opinion  is, 
however,  also  wanting. 

As  interesting  for  comparison  with  the  foregoing 
account,  I  will  here  add  the  notice  that  appears  c^ 
these  wells  in  Herodotus.  There  would  seem  to  be 
little  difference  except  in  the  size  of  the  wells,  and 
it  is  B^d  that  there  still  esist  remains  of  circular 
walls  at  greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  the  pre- 
sent walls,  which  agree  with  the  dimensions  given  by 
the  old  Greek. 

"  At  this  place  (Zacynthus)  are  a  niunber  of  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  70  feet  in  circumference,  and 
of  the  depth  of  two  orgyicB.  Into  this  water  they  let 
down  a  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bunch  of 
myrtle;  \h%  pitch  attaches  itself  to  the  myrtle,  and 
is  thus  procured.  It  has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  is 
in  other  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Pieria." — 
Heeodotus,  Mdpomene^  cxcv. — [Bdo^a  Translation]. 

Earthquakes  in  Zante  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
sometimes  very  severe.  There  have  been  none  of 
importance  very  lately,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  next  may  be  serious.  It  is  recorded  that  a  very 
great  earthquake  in  the  year  1514  rent  the  castle 
hill  from  top  to  bottom.  Marks  of  great  disruption 
are  stiU  evident,  and  diey  are  prol»ibly  preserved  and 
yearly  increased  by  the  action  of  the  run  on  the 
soft  marl  of  which  the  hill  is  composed.  The  last 
great  earthquake  took  place  so  lately  as  1840,  and 
the  following  account  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the 
Lord  High  Conmiissioner  of  that  date,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 
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Writing  from  Zante,  on  the  6th  of  November,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  states : — *'  I  arrived  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  half  an  hour  after  the  occnrrence 
of  a  dreadiul  calamity,  which  has  irreparably  injured 
the  whole  town  and  island.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock 
on  that  morning,  when  about  three  miles  from  the 
land,  an  extraordinary  concussion  was  suddenly  expe- 
rienced, agitating  violently  the  vessel  and  the  machi- 
nery, and  which  it  was  quite  evident  was  occasioned 
by  an  earthquake.  The  reality  of  this  apprehenraon 
was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  noises  that  were 
heard,  and  by  several  clouds  (^  dust  which  were  seen 
ascending  frcnn  various  points  of  the  coast,  and  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  &Uing  in  of  clifis,  and  other 
effects  of  a  violent  shock.  On  approaching  the  port, 
the  effects  upon  the  buildings  of  the  town  were  pUunly 
visible.  Several  houses  in  the  outskirts  greatly  in* 
jured;  part  of  the  prison  unroofed,  the  body  of  the 
building  cracked,  and  one  of  the  outer  walls  thrown 
down.  Onwards  the  ruins  appeared  more  numerous; 
and,  when  we  arrived  in  the  port,  so  as  to  have  a  near 
view  of  the  whole  town,  I  perceived  that  a  terrible 
and  general  calamity  had  &Uen  upon  Zante. 

"  On  proceeding  through  the  streets,  I  &und  them 
filled  or  encumbered  vitli  ruins;  the  bulk  of  the 
populaticoi  still  out  of  doors;  the  tiles,, and  the  shat- 
tered and  disunited  portions  c£  houses  fellen,  or  ready 
to  &11;  very  few  of  the  houses,  not  even  those  most 
solidly  built,  had  escaped  extemai  and  apparent  in- 
jury ;  and,  even  where  such  was  not  visible,  had  suf- 
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fered  greatly  internally,  in  their  furniture,  by  the 
concussion. 

"  The  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme ; 
for  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  town  when  a  consider- 
able shock  was  felt,  the  dismay  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe; 
and  as  I  proceeded  through  the  streets,  constant  suc- 
cessions of  minor  shocks  were  felt,  which  continued 
for  many  days;  and  here  I  may  add,  in  order  to  show 
your  lordship  how  incessant  has  been  the  alarm  and 
coDBtemation,  that,  up  to  the  4th  instant,  ninety-five 
shocks  of  earthqTiake,  some  veiy  severe,  were  counted 
since  the  first  great  crash. 

'*  I  regret  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  the  deiras- 
tation  is  still  more  general  in  t^e  country  than  in  the 
city,  and  that  the  distress  is,  and  will  be,  infinitely 
greater;  and  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
huts  and  houses  have  so  generaUy  been  destroyed  or 
injured,  affijrd  little  or  no  resources  for  them  to  fell 
back  upon." 

.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  mentions  the  villages' which  he 
viated,  all  of  them  on,  or  bordering  on  the  plain,  and 
all  of  which  he  found  had  suffered  more  or  less. 
They  were  the  foUowing: — Litakia,  Fisimonda,  Mu- 
saki,  Romiri,  Lagopado,  Melinado,  Biyato,  Makiradi, 
Pigadakia,  and  Catastari,  which  had  suffered  slightly; 
Sottiro,  St.  Demetrio,  Karkiesi,  Draka,  and  Sculikado, 
which  had  suffered  severely,  the  last-named  most  of 
all.  The  state  in  which  it  was  found  is  described  in 
the  following  extract. 
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"  I  then  proceeded  to  SculikBdo,  and  there  I  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  of  constenuilkHi 
and  misery,  &r  exceeding  any  I  had  previous^  seen 
in  the  course  of  these  viuts;  and  I  may  well  add,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  This  village,  containing 
a  peculation  <^  about  800  persons,  is  notiiing  but  a 
hef^  of  ruins;  not  a  house  untouched,  and  very  few 
left  standing.  In  all  the  other  villages,  ev&i  those 
most  injured,  there  is  covering  left,  which  will  enable 
the  more  fortunate  to  show  their  hos[utality  and  feel- 
ing ^  t^eir  unfortunate  neighbours,  by  giving  tiiem 
shelter;  but  here  in  ScuHkado  there  is  no  shelter  left. 
The  site  of  the  village  is  on  a  small  hill,  no  part  of 
tiie  sur&ce  of  which  is  free  from  ruins.  The  fumi- 
ture,  the  beds,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses;  the 
devastaticm  is  so  great,  Uiat  no  parts  of  the  &lHic,  in 
the  shape  of  planks,  are  in  a  state  to  form  fii^sh  cover. 
I  noted  the  cases  of  utter  destitution;  they  are  nu- 
merous. I  intimated  to  those  who  had  seme  resources 
of  property,  though  at  present  none  in  ready  money, 
that  they  might  seek  relief,  in  the  shape  of  loan,  out 
of  the  sum  decreed  by  tlie  senate ;  and  I  acquainted 
the  C^K),  that  if  they  would  said  to  the  town  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  horses  to  carry  out  seven  or  aght 
hundred  planks  for  the  use  of  &e  destitute,  and  to 
form  covering  for  them,  I  would  direct  tbat  these 
should  be  sullied  gratuitously.  Thk  has  been  done; 
small  sums  c^  money  have,  by  my  directions,  been 
dispensed  to  the  most  destitute  for  immediate  nece»- 
sities,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  shelter  put  together, 
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should  their  fellow-townsmen  either  refuse  to  labour 
for  them  gratuitously,  or  be  too  much  involTed  in  dis- 
tress  themselves  to  assist  them." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  referring  to  the  amount  of 
injury  occasioned,  states : — "  The  material  injury  which 
the  island  of  Zante  sustained  is  extensive,  and  cannot 
be  rated  at  less  than  £300,000  sterling.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  any  damage  occadoned  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lages; from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as  here- 
tofore, they  escaped  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
shock." 

Except  near  the  castle,  where  tJb,e  effect  of  the 
earthquake  is  constantly  renewed  by  the  rains  of  every 
season,  there  is  nothing  now  in  the  islands  to  mark 
any  of  these  sad  events.  The  houses  are  built  for  the 
mc^t  part  much  higher  than  in  Santa  Maura,  and  the 
villages  certainly  are  not  likely  to  show  marks  of 
injury  of  any  kind  beyond  the  year  in  which  it 


Although  the  climate  of  Zante  is  pleasant,  it  is 
wanner  than  that  of  the  other  idands,  and  seems 
much  more  subject  to  thunderstorms.  This  is  no 
doubt  intimately  connected  with  the  strong  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  prevalent  winds  in  respect  to  mois- 
ture. The  north  winds  are  exceedingly  dry;  the 
south  winds  loaded  with  moisture.  The  north-east, 
or  scirocco,  wind  is  especially  damp,  and  affects  the 
senses  and  spirits  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Dr.  Davy 
states  that  on  one  occasion,  on  the  8th  August,  1824, 
at  1  p.m.,  he  observed  a  difference  of  32  degrees  Fah. 
between  t^c  dry  and  moist  thermometer  exposed  to 
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tlie  wind.  The  dry  thermometer  stood  at  99  degrees, 
and  the  wind  was  weat-north-weet.  The  sdiocco 
rarely  raises  the  thermometer  above  84  or  85  de- 
grees, and  die  difference  between  the  dry  and  moist 
thermometer  is  then  seldom  more  than  5  d^rees. 
But  the  hot,  dry  wind  at  99  d^rees  is  less  oppres- 
sive than  the  scirocco  at  85  d^;rees,  though,  in  the 
former  case,  everything  metallic  bums,  and  the  &r- 
niture  cracks  with  explosive  violence.  With  the  air 
in  such  a  state  the  sensation  of  heat  is  not  dis- 
agreeable; the  skin  is  dry,  and  exercise  may  be 
takmi  in  the  open  air  with  pleasure  and  alacrity, 
and  with  little  feeling  of  fatigue.  With  the  scirocco, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  is  bathed  in  per3|nration; 
one  ieels  as  if  in  a  vapour-bath,  and  life  is  almost 
a  burden. 

The  clearness  of  the  air  is  extremely  variable  in 
Zante;  with  the  wind  from  the  south-east  there  is 
no  distant  view ;  the  air  is  thick,  hazy,  and  gloomy. 
The  change  from  the  south-east  to  north-east,  or 
north-west,  lifts  the  curtain  and  presents  a  glorious 
panorama  of  the  Morea,  with  the  distant  mountain 
lands  of  northern  Greece.  The  amount  of  radiation 
is,  of  course,  greatly  affected  by  the  clearness  of 
the  air. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Zaitte  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  culture  and  early  ripening  of  the 
currant-grape,  although  in  this  respect  parts  of  Cepha- 
lonia  are  said  to  be  even  superior.  The  breadth  of 
ground  under  cultivation  in  Zante  is,  however,  much 
greater  in  prc^rtion  to  the  size  of  the  island,  and  the 
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cultivation  itself  is  careful  and  systematic,  and  very 


The  currant,  vine  difl^  essentially  in  its  halnts  as 
well  as  in  the  time  of  ripening  ita  firuit  from  the 
grape  vine,  and  as  it  is  more  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally managed  in  Zante  than  elsewhere,  the  present 
is  the  fittest  place  to  describe  its  culture.  Only 
having  viuted  the  idands  during  the  spring,  my  ac- 
count must  be  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
others ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  substantially 
correct. 

The  soil  required  for  tiiis  vine  is  richer  and  more 
open,  and  the  situation  more  sheltered  than  is  the 
case  with  the  grape  vine.  The  gypseous  marls,  both 
in  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  are  considered  preferable 
to  limestone,  as  they  admit  of  the  roots  penetrating 
to  a  greater  depth.  Calcareous  marls  containing  a 
littie  gypsmn  are,  however,  almost  as  good.  Low 
situations,  where  water  can  be  introduced,  are  desi- 
rable, for,  without  water,  the  tree  does  not  flourish, 
and  most  of  the  plantations  are  encircled  by  ditches 
and  mounds  of  earth,  the  ditches  having  rough  sluices 
to  retun  the  water  when  needed.  The  heavy  rains 
generally  fall  in  October  and  November  after  the  crop 
is  removed,  and  thus  inmiediately  after  the  harvest 
the  field  work  begins,  by  putting  in  order  these 
provisions  for  irrigation.  In  some  places  the  mounds 
are  planted  with  aloe,  and  this  makes  an  excellent 
fence ;  but  fences  are  not  very  common. 

The  vines  are  planted  regularly,  in  rows  about  three 
or  four  feet  apart.     They  are  propagated  either  from 
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shoots  obtuned  after  the  vine  has  been  cat  away 
below  the  ground,  or  else  by  grafting  currant  vineB 
on  the  stock  of  a  grape  vine.  In  the  former  case  the 
shoots  spring  up  firom  the  old  tree  very  vigorousty 
and  rapidly,  and  in  December  are  cut  off,  covered 
up,  and  kept  till  spring  for  planting.  They  do  not 
bear  before  about  blz  years.  The  grafts  come  more 
rapidly  into  bearing,  being  ready  in  three  years, 
and,  where  possible,  are  preferred.  The  grafting  is 
effected  in  spring  on  the  trunk  of  the  old  vine,  a  foot 
below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  to  which  depth  the 
vine  is  amputated.  "  Two  or  three  perpendicular 
incisions  are  made  in  the  stalk  with  a  chisel  near 
the  bark,  into  which  the  last  year  shoots  of  the  cur- 
rant vine  are  inserted,  of  such  a  length  as  to  have 
two  or  three  eyes,  or  buds,  above  the  surfece :  then 
some  moist  marl  is  f4>plied  to  the  engrafted  part,  it 
is  wrapped  in  leaves  and  bound  with  rushes,  and 
the  earth  is  thrown  into  the  pit." 

The  pruning  is  done  at  intervals,  and  is  a  delicate 
operation,  requiring  judgment.  In  December  the 
trees  are  cleaned,  the  dead,  weak,  and  unpromiang 
branches  are  removed,  and  a  few  vigorous  branches 
of  the  last  season  are  selected  for  the  coming  season, 
attention  being  paid  to  their  relative  position  so  as 
not  to  crowd  the  tree,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of 
tlie  shoots  and  their  buds.  Towards  the  end  of 
February  the  remaining  branches  are  cut  further 
back  to  ensiu-e  active  vegetation.  Every  bud,  or  eye, 
is  said  to  throw  out  three  branches,  one  lai^e  middle 
firuit-beaxing  branch  and  two  lateral  ones  which  are 
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barren,  unless  the  middle  Iwanch  is  removed.  Not 
more  branches  are  left  tiian  about  three  or  four,  which 
aire  considered  as  many  aa.the  roots  can  nourish.  The 
cuttings  are  profitable,  being  sold  for  fire-wood,  and 
the  quantity  is  so  large  that  they  are  said  to  pay  the 
expense  of  pruning. 

The  irrigation  of  the  currant  grounds  takes  place 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  December. 
After  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
moist. 

When  the  second  pruning  takes  place  in  February, 
the  ground  is  moved  about  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
being  taken  away  fixim  the  roots  and  (heaped  round  so 
that  each  tree  is  in  a  small  basin.  This  is  the  usual 
method,  but  under  certain  circun^tances  the  reverse 
is  done;  the  ground  is  heaped  round  the  trunk,  and 
pita  are  left  between  the  vines.  In  either  case  the 
watering  the  roots  and  the  e^)osure  of  the  soil  to  the 
air,  are  the  objects.  In  April,  the  groimd  is  turned 
up  deeply  and  manured  if  necessary.  It  is  then 
levelled. 

When  once  the  growth  has  commenced,  it  is  v&rj 
rapid,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear,  the 
vineyards  are  closed,  and  great  care  ia  taken  that 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  the  buds  should  not  be 
injured.  The  leaf  is  hardly  fiilly  out  till  the  middle 
of  April,  and  in  July  the  first  finiit  is  ripe  enough 
for  the  table.  It  is  then  described  as  very  luscious, 
highly-fiavoured,  and  a  delicious  fruit ;  but  it  is  soon 
cloying  to  the  taste.  From  this  time  to  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  vintage  takes  place,   the  greatest 
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possible  interest  is  felt  in  the  plantations.  Rain  at 
this  time  is  especially  dangerous.  The  plantations 
are  watched,  both  by  help  of  dogs  who  g^ve  notice 
of  the  approach  of  every  one,  and  by  armed  men 
from  look-outs  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
crop  is  of  great  value,  and  is  necessarily  much  ex- 
posed, as  the  fences  are  very  imperfect. 

When  ripe  the  fruit  is  black,  and  in  that  state  it 
is  carried  to  the  drying-ground,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  frequently  turned  till  dry. 
In  case  of  rain  at  this  time,  frames  are  provided  to 
protect  the  fruit  on  the  ground.  Being  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  stalk,  it  is  put  into  bags  and  carried 
into  the  city  to  tiie  store  houses  of  the  merchants.  It 
is  there  closely  packed  in  casks,  and  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  plain  or  valley  of  Zante  is  chiefly  under 
currant  cultivation. 

Since  the  years  when  the  attack  of  the  indium  proved 
so  nearly  &tal  to  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  cur- 
rant grower,  as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  grapes  for 
wine,  Zante  has  continued  to  suffer,  and  the  disease 
has  rarely  or  never  been  quite  absent  frum  the  island. 
The  only  remedy  applied,  is  to  dust  the  growing  and 
ripening  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of  brimstone. 
The  brimstone  is  ground  in  mills  to  the  finest  powder, 
and  by  contrivances,  invented  for  the  purpose,  is  blown 
upon  the  fruit.  Much  judgment  is  said  to  be  required 
in  the  appHcaticm;  and  after  all,  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  fruit  never  attains  the  purity  of 
flavour  it  used  to  posaeas.  The  crops  of  the  last  season 
(1862)  were,  however,  both  large  and  of  excellent 
quality. 
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Owing  to  the  competition  that  has  arisen  on  the 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Patras,  the  currant  trade  is  not  so  profitable 
to  the  islands  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  the  rather  heavy 
export  duty  to  which  it  is  subjected,  both  encoura^s 
smuggling  and  bears  heavily  on  the  grower.  The 
price  of  currants  in  the  foreign  market  is  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  reduced,  so  £ir  as  to  interfere  with  the 
cultivation.  The  consumption  seems  to  increase ;  and 
there  is  always  at  hand  the  means  of  utilising  the  crop 
by  the  manu&cture  of  wine,  to  which  the  currant- 
grape  is  well  adapted.  The  quality  of  the  wine  thus 
made  is  peculiar,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  capable  of 
improvement;  and  there  is  ample  demand  for  any 
quantity. 

The  grape  vine  is  littie  cultiiwted  in  Zante,  having 
given  place  to  the  currant  in  most  properties.  It 
yields  a  rich,  luscious,  and  strong  wine,  which,  when 
carefully  made,  has  an  excellent  flavour  and  bears 
keeping.  A  remarkable  Muscat  wine  is  made  in  small 
quantities.     This  is  quite  equal  to  the  finest  Lunel. 

The  olive  is  rather  extensively  cultivated  in  Zante, 
and  is  treated  much  more  in  Italian  than  Greek  &8hion. 
It  is  pollarded,  and  kept  down  to  a  convenient  height. 
The  ground  is  carefiilly  manured.  The  fruit  is  beaten 
off  the  trees  while  green,  and  then  salted.  It  is  care- 
fully handled;  but  the  result  is  a  kind  of  oil  of  only 
middling  quaUty. 

The  common  fruits  of  the  table  are  both  excellent 
fmd  very  abundant  in  Zante.  There  is  a  kind  of  sweet 
orange  culti'rated  there  and  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands, 
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but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Ionian  group.  The  Bummer 
and  autunm  fruits  are  said  to  be  delidous.  The  island 
is  celebrated,  even  to  a  proverb,  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  certainly  extremely  beautiiid  and  varied. 

From  Zante,  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in 
various  directions.  The  ascent  of  Sct^ns  is  one  of 
these,  and  occupies  a  day  very  pleasantly.  There  is 
much  to  see  on  the  slope,  and  something  on  the  rocks 
beyond  the  hill.  The  height  of  Scopoa  is  about  1500 
feet.  It  is  reached  by  following  a  pleasant  path  along 
the  sea  side  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  mntrrtig  a 
steady  and  steep  ascent  dtroogh  brushwood  and  rocks, 
presenting  a  variety  of  beautiful  views,  to  a  platform 
near  the  summit,  which  has  been  levelled  in  a  series 
of  terraces,  and  is  well  cultivated.  On  this  upper 
terrace  is  a  picturesque  monastery,  charmingly  placed 
among  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  midst  of  ^rdens 
and  fields.  Beyond  the  monastery  is  a  huge  boss, 
looking  like  a  gigantic  boulder,  though  apparently  a 
projecting  mass  of  conglomerate,  from  which  sojfter 
shales  have  been  washed  away.  It  is  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  the  real  look  oui  which  ^ves  its 
name  to  the  whole. 

Scopos  is  one  of  those  isolated,  well  shaped,  and 
picturesque  elevations,  that  are  rarely  seen,  and  that 
cannot  easUy  be  mistaken  or  forgottrai.  There  is 
nothing  near  it.  It  rises  from  the  sea  on  three  sides, 
and  from  a  swamp  scarcely  above  the  sea  on  the  fourth 
side.  It  is  composed  of  limestcme  and  gypsum,  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  marl,  and  thus  is  kept  perma- 
nently of  the  peculiar  pyramidal  form,  which  is  the 
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result  of  weathering  on  its  material.  The  rock  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  formed  ia  stratified  and  highly  iq- 
clined.  The  conglomerate,  forming  the  odd,  grotesque 
summit,  consists  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  a  kind 
of  marble,  and  angular  flints.  As  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  mountain  ia  of  volcanic  ori^n,  I  may 
say,  that  I  did  not  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  any- 
thing that  could  justify  such  an  assumption.  It  is 
part  of  a  mass  of  aqueous  rock  that  has  been  elevated 
and  Trater  or  weather-worn  during  and  after  elevation. 
It  owes  its  pyramidal  form  to  the  general  softness  of 
its  material,  and  its  grotesque  simmiit  to  the  accident 
of  a  small  local  deposit,  cemented  into  a  hard  conglo- 
merate,— ^probably  owing  to  some  spring  or  the  infil- 
tration of  water  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  only 
partially  removed  during  the  weathering. 

The  ^ew  from  Scopos  in  clear  weather  must  cer- 
tainly be  very  fine, — ^including  the  whole  of  the  lower 
land  of  Zante,  reaching  to  Cephalonia  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  and  also  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea.  Looking  down  on  the  town  of  Zante  and  its 
castle  hm  behind,  and  carrying  the  eye  along  the  cliff 
to  Acroteria,  the  whole  of  the  bay  of  Zante  is  displayed ; 
and  beyond  this  first  low  range  are  the  other  low  hills 
of  the  east  of  the  island,  crowned  with  small  villages 
or  isolated  buildings.  These  strike  the  eye,  and  con- 
trast with  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  plaiu  and 
hiU  sides,  thus  adding  much  to  the  beauty.  Most  of 
the  houses  being  whitewashed,  they  are  veiy  promi- 
nent, even  at  the  distance  of  many  nules. 

At  the  back  of  Scopos  are  bituminous  shales,  and 
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deposits  of  salphur  among  the  gypsnin.  These  have 
never  been  utilised;  nor  are  their  conditioDB  very 
stiictly  determined.  My  own  stay  in  the  island  was 
too  short  to  allow  of  my  examining  them  in  detaiL 

The  general  aspect  of  Zante,  so  &r  as  the  great 
plaioa  are  concerned,  is  very  uniform.  The  whole  is 
under  similar  and  complete  coltaTation;  the  soil  is 
rich  and  abundant;  there  is  little  water;  and  the 
roads  are  excellent.  But  the  moment  we  pass  from 
the  main  lines  of  road  the  case  is  very  different.  In 
order  to  reach  a  house  near  one  of  the  small  villages 
in  the  middle  of  the  hiU  district  on  the  west,  I  was 
taken  in  his  own  carriage  by  my  kind  friend,  the 
Count  Nicolo  Lunzi,  across  a  series  of  ploughed  fidds 
and  through  narrow  lanes,  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
allow  our  conveyance  to  pass.  Arrived  at  the  house, 
we  found  that  friendly  reception  which  I  have  nowhere 
seen  more  charmingly  illustrated  than  in  the  Ionian 
ialandB.  It  is  indeed  worth  a  "visit  to  the  islands  to 
be  thrown  into  a  society  so  primitive,  end  exercising 
so  unreservedly  the  ancient  rites  of  hospitality  on  the 
largest  scale.  In  this  case  we  had  the  guidance  of  a 
member  of  the  ianaily.  The  house  was  one  of  those 
common  enough  in  ihe  country, — ^the  residence  of  s 
family  long  settled  in  the  island,  and  always  cultivating 
the  hereditary  estates.  Parts  of  several  generations 
were  here  to  be  found.  The  old,  old  grand&ther  and 
his  older  sister,  who  rarely  went  out  of  the  one  room 
in  which  they  lived — the  not  very  young  members  of 
the  next  group,  who  managed  the  household— the 
active  but  almost  middle  aged  third  series — and  the 
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children  of  all  ages  of  the  fourdi.  The  house  was 
moderately  large,  with  many  rooms,  chiefly  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  rooms  were  small,  except  a  sort  of 
upper  hall  or  gallery,  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  to  which  the  st^rs  opened.  All  the  wood 
work  was  black  with  age.  It  might  have  been  oak  or 
olive,  but  the  grain  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  sitting 
room  was  veiy  small  indeed,  and  rather  crowded  with 
furniture,  including  a  kind  of  escritoire  and  a  so&. 
Two  bed  rooms,  of  larger  oze,  <^>ened  out  of  it.  Both 
in  this  room  and  in  the  hall  were  suspended  a  number 
of  pictures,  evidently  of  Italian  schools,  and  some  of 
them  certainly  very  superior  to  anything  one  would 
expect  to  find  under  such  circumstances.  It  was  cu- 
rious enough  to  see  clasmcal  subjecta,  treated  posably 
by  pupils  of  Titian,  suspended  on  the  walls  of  a  house 
in  the  interior  of  a  Greek  island,  and  representing  the 
old  Greek  mythology.  Besides  the  stories  of  Danae 
and  Europa,  there  were  also  illustrations  of  sacred 
history,  and  one  or  two  portraits.  I  noticed  especially 
the  portrait  of  an  old  woman,  coarsely  but  powerfully 
painted.  As  I  had  nowhere  else  in  the  islands  seen 
Venetian  pictures  among  the  household  furniture,  I 
vaa  the  more  struck  with  it  here.  It  is,  doubtless, 
the  remains  of  the  property  of  the  former  proprietors, 
periiaps  the  ancestors  of  these  very  people;  and  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  especial  mention  of  this 
collection  of  art  treasures. 

The  female  members  of  this  &mily  struck  me  as 
being  more  handsome  than  any  I  had  seen  elsewhere; 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Zante;  but  the 
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atfle  of  beauty  is  not  in  the  sli^test  cUgree  dasaical. 
The  younger  fromen  were  of  moderate  height,  and  had 
pleasant,  o^  &ce8,  with  tolerable  features  and  dark 
eyea.  The  older  women  seemed  short,  and  were  less 
horribly  ugly  than  is  usual.  The  men  were  good  lock- 
ing and  pleasing  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  not  with 
the  finer  and  high  kind  of  male  beauty  that  I  noticed 
in  Santa  Maura. 

As  usual,  my  companion  and  I  were  no  sooner  seated 
than  slight  refreshments  were  served,  consisting  of 
coffee,  biscuit,  and  sweetmeat.  The  biscuits,  by  the 
way,  are  incorrectly  named ;  for  they  are  only  once 
baked,  but  they  are  then  kept  dry  till  they  beccone 
like  chips.  In  this  state  they  are  kept  a  long  time, 
and  are  pleasant  enough  to  soak  in  coffee. 

As  soon  as  we  could  escape  from  this  hospitality, 
we  (Count  Lunzi  and  I,  with  two  guides)  started  on 
the  object  of  our  expedition,  which  was  to  see  s«ne 
rocks  that  are  quarried  in  a  village  among  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  road  was  up  hiU  and  I  was  rather  tired, 
they  provided  me  with  a  mule,  and  certainly  she  gave 
me  the  roughest  ride  I  remember  to  have  had.  We 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  path,  worn  into  a  deep  ra- 
vine by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  mules  for  centuries, 
who  had  in  time  woi^ed  holes  large  and  deep  enou^ 
to  bury  a  child  in.  Just  now  these  holes  were  full  of 
mud ;  and  my  animal,  which  was  large  and  powerfiil, 
and  left  to  exercise  its  own  judgment,  stumbled  and 
floundered  on  to  my  infinite  disgust.  Seated  high  on 
a  pillow,  and  utterly  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  on, 
I  must  have  looked  ridiculous  enough ;  but  I  preferred 
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it  to  the  tiresome  and  rou^  walk,  and  reached  at 
length  the  edge  of  a  steep,  narrow  goi^,  looking 
doTm  Kxty  or  eighty  feet  to  the  bed  of  stream  tumbling 
over  the  'white  date,  partly  laid  bare  by  the  stream, 
partly  quarried  at  the  bottom,  Oppoate,  and  rising 
vertically  from  the  stream,  was  another  broken  cliff, 
with  tofts  of  vegetation  jutting  &om  it,  and  with  trees 
here  and  there  rising  from  the  smallest  ledge  of  rock. 
Overhanging  the  cliff  was  the  straggling  but  not  in- 
considerable village  of  Langadachia.  I  do  not  doubt 
that,  like  many  other  very  picturesque  places,  this 
village  looked  much  prettier  than  it  would  have  been 
found  ccnnfortable;  but  it  was  certainly  an  object  for 
the  artist,  and  gave  a  high  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  moimtain  sceiwry  of  Zaute.  The  quarries  I 
had  gone  to  see  were  of  a  peculiar,  easily-splitting, 
white  stone,  apparently  tender  and  soft,  but  answering 
admirably  for  ovens,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  capable  of 
resisting  entirely  the  action  of  heat.  The  picturesque 
features  of  the  district  are  greatly  assiflted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  conglomerate,  consisting  of  rolled  fragments 
of  hmestcme  and  flint  cemented  together.  This  con- 
glomraate  forms  a  cf^ping  of  much  softer  rock,  easily 
nndennined.  As  the  lower  rock  b  removed,  the  con- 
glomerate &Ils,  leaving  always  a  precipitous  &ce  and 
a  large  quantity  of  loose,  hard  rock,  in  the  lower 
ground. 

The  view  of  Zante  towards  sunset,  from  this  part 
of  the  island,  is  &r  more  beautifiil  than  any  views 
obtfuned  from  near  the  east  coast.  The  warm  tints 
of  evening  lighting  up  the  hcnises  and  small  villages. 
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Mling  on  the  low  but  pretty  hills,  and  mflrking  the 
Tarieties  of  outline,  ^ve  quite  a  different  idea  of  the 
country  than  those  obtained  from  the  Castle  Hill  or 
Mount  Scopos.  There  is  no  time  of  the  day  T^en 
the  country  towards  the  west  and  nordi-west  looks 
^  really  well  from  these  points;  for,  during  the  after- 
noon, the  Sim  completely  dazzles  the  eye  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  see  anything;  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  sim  is  in  the  eaat,  the  lights  are  thrown 
un&vonrably,  and  the  much  greater  elevation  of  the 
land  behind  prevents  the  smaller  elevations  from  being 
appreciated. 

The  mountain  districts  of  Zante,  towards  the  north 
and  west,  are  little  visited.  They  contain  several  mo- 
nasteries, ntnated  for  the  most  part  in  sheltered  nooks 
among  the  mountains,  in  parts  where  there  is  little 
vegetation,  except  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  heath, 
and  abundance  of  wild  thyme.  A  little  arable  land 
and  a  large  space  of  feeding  ground  for  goats  is  ahnost 
all  that  belongs  to  these  establishments ;  but  the  monks 
are  hospitable  and  their  habitations  pleasant.  Here 
and  there,  there  are  vineyards  io  terraces,  the  aoQ 
being  kept  up  by  the  stone  walls,  but  there  are  few 
houses,  and  those  that  are  there  seem  merely- pt&ie 
huts  to  shelter  cattle. 

A  few  ranall  villages  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
this  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  island,  and  near  some 
of  these  it  is  s^d  gold  was  formerly  found.  The 
sceneiy  towards  the  sea  is  very  fine,  and  in  the  cSSk 
are  some  caverns  of  great  beauty. 

In  this  part  of  the  island  is  the  mountain  of  Vrach- 
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iona,  the  most  elevated  mountmn  peak.  Xt  resembles 
San  Salvador  in  Corfu,  in  having  two  principal  sum- 
mits, but  they  are  not  connected  by  a  ridge.  The 
ascent  is  easy,  and  the  View  from  the  summit  pleasing 
but  not  Btiiking. 

Behind  the  village  of  Langadakia,  already^^^^i^^^} 
ifi  one  of  those  singular,  closed  valleys,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  describing  Corfu  and  Santa 
Maura.  It  is  about  a  mile  long  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  in  its  widest  part,  and  the  greater  part 
is  cultivated  and  arable  land.  In  winter  itis  converted 
into  a  lake,  but  in  the  dry  season  tiie  water  evaporates, 
leaving  only  the  contents  of  a  number  of  cisterns,  sunk 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  about  twenty  feet 
deep.  It  has  been  remaAed,  with  regard  to  this 
valley,  that  the  temperature  is  remarkably  low  there 
throughout  the  year.  No  doubt,  the  great  amount 
of  evaporation  from  its  sur&ce  may  account  for  this; 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  vbII^  are  also  said  to  have 
ice  every  winter,  probably  for  the  same  reason.  The 
whole  of  the  lull  country  on  the  west  dde  of  Zante  is 
cool,  and  the  change  of  climate,  from  the  intense  heat 
9f  the  plains,  is  folt  immediately  on  ascending.  The 
absolute  height  is  not  very  great;  but  the  valleys  are 
sheltered  frcon  the  south-west  and  west,  and  thus  lose 
the  influence  of  the  sim  before  its  rays  have  obtained 
their  greatest  power. 

Zante,  in  ancient  times,  was  celebrated  for  its  wood : — 
"  Nemorosa  Zacyuthus."  Even  now,  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  island  are  fringed  with  a  certain  amount  of  tree 
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vegetation,  almost  entirely  olive  groves;  but  the  an- 
cient forests,  if  they  existed,  as  they  probably  did, 
have  long  been'  destroyed.  So  fer  as  the  plains  are 
concerned,  the  change  is  profitable ;  but  on  the  west- 
em  hills  and  valleys  there  is  room  for  a  large  quantity 
of  timber,  which  would  doubtless  improve  the  climate 
of  the  island  for  certain  purposes.  Whether  it  would 
make  it  more  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  currant,  is, 
however,  more  than  doubtfiil. 

As,  in  describing  Corfu,  I  introduced  the  account 
of  a  native — the  Baron  Theotoki— whose  imagination 
being  more  vigorous  and  cultivated  than  my  own,  has 
seen  parts  of  his  native  island  witii  eyes  that  pierce 
below  the  surface,  and  discover  excellences  not  mani- 
fest to  every  one;  so  here,  I  may  fitiy  conclude  my 
account  of  Zante — the  garden  and  flower  of  the  Levant 
— by  quoting  a  Sicilian  author,  who  wrote  at  ihe  cltwe 
of  the  last  century.     He  says : — 

"  Ecco  r  amena,  la  rident«  valle  del  Zante,  o  a 
megUo  dir*  tutto  il  Zante.  0  detto  che  gar^gerebbe 
con  quello  di  Tempe,  se  non  che  vi  manca  un  fiume 
cheto,  che  lento  vi  scorra,  e  la  rinfreschl.  Le  zam- 
pogne  de'  pastoii  per  anlmarla,  ed  i  muggiti  amorosi 
delle  giovenche,  e  de'  tori,  im  verde  piii  costante  e  piii 
vario,  che  non  e  quello  degli  ulivi  e  delle  viti,  lo  smalto 
de'  fiori,  il  canto  degli  uccelli,  vl  manca  in  fine  11  riso, 
il  piacere,  la  cortesia  de  villani :  le  grazie  delle  conta- 
dine.  Questa  pu^  dunque  dirsi  ricca,  ma  ncm  bella: 
in  effetto  il  sentimento  ch'  essa  vi  desta  al  primo 
aspetto  svanice  in  un  mom^to  coUa  sorpresa  che  lo 
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produce,  eppure  quest©  momento  e  cosi  sensibile  che 
merita  bene  un  viaggio  per  provarlo." — Viaggio  di 
Scrofani  in  Greda. 

There  are  no  rivers  worth  speaking  of  in  Zante. 
The  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  is  dry  in  summer,  conveys 
water  through  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  empties  it 
during  and  after  the  rainy  season  into  the  sea,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  stream  crosses  the  road 
leading  to  Mount  Scopos,  where  a  single  arch  is  thrown 
over  it. 

Zante  \s  almost  without  any  remains  of  antiquity. 
One  of  the  small  island  chapels  at  Melinado,  about  tax. 
or  seven  miles  from  the  town,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  exhibits  some 
shafts  axA  bases  of  Ionic  columns,  and  an  inscription  of 
little  importance.  With  this  exception,  hardly  any- 
thing has  been  found.  Zante  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
islands,  the  least  interesting  in  its  historical  associations. 


This  island  is  situated  considerably  to  the  south  of 
Zante,  and  close  to  the  main  land  of  the  Morea.  Even 
now,  with  all  the  advantages  of  steam,  it  is  not  very 
accessible,  as  the  town  is  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and 
there  is  no  good  harbour  in  the  island.  Moreover,  the 
best  harbour  is  not  near  the  town,  and  the  steamers 
appointed  to  touch  there,  only  engage  to  do  so  if  the 
weather  la  &Tourable. 

Those  acquainted  by  experience  with  Cape  Matapan, 
and  its  frequent  winds,  are  best  aware  how  often  the 
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steamer  mnst  paas  by  without  Unrling  its  mails  or 
taking  off  any  stray  pasBenger  who  may  be  desiring  to 
leave  his  prison.  So  bad  was  the  communication 
formerly,  however,  that  it  is  recorded  of  a  oertain 
Resident  who  gave  himself  a  holiday  in  England  fat 
six  months  without  asking  leave,  that  he  would  have 
returned  without  being  found  out,  had  not  despatches 
requiring  attention  arrived  about  a  fortnight  before  he 
did,  and  found  no  representative  of  the  government 
authorised  to  receive  and  reply  to  them.  A  general 
order  was,  upon  that  experience,  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  if  any  Resident  shaU  absent  himself  forty- 
eight  hours  &om  the  seat  of  his  government  witibout 
permission  from  the  Lord  High  Commissi<mer,  he  is 
held  ipso  facto  to  have  remgned  his  appdmtmeut. 

Like  Corfii  and  Ithaca,  Cerigo  is  foil  of  historic 
and  mythological  interest.  More  than  either  does  it 
belong  to  the  realms  of  romantic  poetry.  It  is  indeed 
the  ancient  Cythera. 

"  Twaa  OD  these  aliorea  u  Munent  poets  ging, 
Wliat  time  li^t  sephyn  woo'd  the  mfuit  Bpring, 
ImmorUl  Teniu  row  in  glowing  pride, 
Bright  u  the  iaj-Btar  from  the  nreUing  tide." 

But  whatever  its  mythological  history,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  number  of  small  rocky  harbours  for  boat 
navigation  iu  classical  times,  the  poet  is  fully  justified 
in  addressing  it  now. 

"  Fonalcen  iele,  'anniiid  thj  barren  shore 
"Wild  tempests  howl  and  wintrj  surges  roar." 

It  is,  indeed,  veiy  rarely  visdted,  and,  except  a  couple 
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of  caverns,  and  a  curious  breccia  of  bones  contained  in 
one  of  them,  it  seems  cbiefly  ronarkable  for  its  honey, 
which  ia  said  to  be  excellent.  The  modem  name, 
Cerigo,  18  of  doubtful  origin.  The  island  is  said  to  be 
rocky,  mountainous,  and  mostly  uncultivated.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  iraak  north  to  south,  and 
twelve  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  The  people 
are  industrious  and  firngal,  end  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  successful  cultdvatitm  of  com  and  oil. 

Two  natural  caverns  in  Cerigo  have  been  described 
as  particularly  interesting.  One  b  on  the  cliff,  at  the 
opening  of  a  beautiful  glen,  through  which  a  stream 
runs,  working  a  few  com  mills.  The  otter  is  in  a 
valley,  about  two  hours'  ride  firom  the  little  town  of 
Eaps^  the  capital  of  the  island.  Both  contain  sta^ 
lactites,  and  one  of  them  abounds  with  fesal  bones, 
buried  under  stalagmite.  The  capital  stands  on  a 
narrow  ridge  in  the  south  of  the  island,  accssible  only 
by  a  narrow  path,  steep  and  winding,  and  commanded 
by  a  conical  mound. 

Ceriqotto  is  a  small  island  to  the  south-east  of 
Cerigo,  and  part  of  the  same  government.  It  lies  half 
way  between  Cerigo  and  Crete,  being  about  twenty 
miles  fixmi  either.     It  produces  wheat  for  exportation. 
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JOURNEI      FBOU      EANTE WEST     COAST     OF     CEPHALONIA      AND 

SANTA  HAVRA — COEFD  TO  ANCONA — APFKOACH  TO  ANCONA — 

LANDINO CTTSTOU- HOUSE     PBOCKEDINGS THE    CITT — JOUB- 

NET     TO      BOLOGNA COMPARISON      BETWEEN      THE      IONIAN 

OEEEKB     AND     THE     ITALIANS EDUCATION     IN     THE     IONIAN 

ISLANDS OBIQIN    OP   THE    PEOPLE— -NATIONAL  CHABACTSft 

WOKK    OF    ENQLAND NATIONAL     VAULTS     OP    THE     VEOPLK — 

RESULT  OP  ANNEXATION   CONSIDERED POFULATIOIt  OP  COaPtJ 

ORBAT     WEALTH       INTRODUCED      BT      ENGLAND  —  LANDED 

FBOPBRTT  AND  LAWS  OF  DESCENT— PROBABLE  RESULT  OF  THE 
SUDDEN  REMOVAL  OF  PROTECTION — ^VALUE  OP  THE  ISLANDS 
TO    ENGLAND. 

Thebz  is  frequent  communicatioD  between  Zante  and 
Corfu,  most  of  the  steamera  touching  at  AT^ostoli, 
where  they  remiiin  some  hours.  When  the  weather 
is  &vourable,  the  whole  journey  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, though  unfortunately  the  night  is  preferred  to  the 
day  for  the  latter  part  of  the  passage.  Zante,  always 
beautiiul,  and  deserving  its  name  as  the  flower  of  the 
Levant,  melts  gradually  into  the  horizon  as  we  advance 
northwards;  while  the  gloomy  mass  of  the  Cephalonian 
Black  Mountain  seems  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
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closes  the  view  towards  the  north.  Except  for  this 
commanding  elevation,  the  scenery  of  Cephalonia  is 
hbs  fine  and  less  beautiiul  than  that  of  Coriii,  Santa 
Maura,  Ithaca  and  Zante. 

From  Argostoli,  with  the  wind  in  certain  directions, 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  advantageous  to  pass  between 
Cephalonia  and  Ithaca  on  the  way  to  Corfu.  Much 
more  frequently,  however,  the  outer  course  is  taken; 
and  the  steamer  passes  to  the  west  of  the  Cephalonian 
and  Santa  Maura  shores,  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
enable  the  traveller  to  judge  of  the  country.  Even 
Sappho's  Leap  is  left  fer  away;  and  only  a  confused 
line  of  hill  and  mountdn  marks  the  picturesque  cliflB 
of  the  south  west  of  Santa  Maura,  the  noble  mountain 
of  Stavrota,  and  the  lower  hills  towards  the  north. 
After  Santa  Maura,  we  come  in  sight  of  Paxos,  pass- 
ing first  its  small  dependency,  Antipaxos;  and  soon 
the  white  clifi^  of  the  south  of  Corfu  are  approached. 
Passing  Lefkimo  and  the  low  hills  of  the  south  east 
coast,  and  leaving  Santi  Deca  grouped  with  the  other 
mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  we  soon  ent«r 
the  harbour  of  Corfu. 

The  voyage  from  Corfu  to  Ancona  is  one  which, 
under  &vourable  circumstances,  is  performed  in  about 
forty  hours.  The  Adriatic,  however,  is  a  treacherous 
sea,  and  even  in  fine  weather  is  subject  to  an  uneasy 
and  restless  swell — the  result  of  storm  in  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  swell  is  not  only  uncom- 
fortable, but  may  greatly  check  progress.  Leaving 
Corfii  on  tlie  afternoon  of  a  lovely  April  day,  and 
steaming  through  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
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uorthem  end  of  the  island  and  Butrinto,  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  beautifiil,  and  no  water  can  be  more 
cahn.  We  had  brought  fine  weather  with  us,  coming 
from  Zante,  and  ihere  had  been  no  change ;  but  still, 
when  we  had  once  lost  the  shelter  of  the  island,  our 
vessel  commenced  those  peculiar  movements  that  are 
too  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  results  to  passengers,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  <me  of  my 
companions  was  soon  paying  his  tribute  to  the  ocean 
god.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  try  the  temper 
of  old  travellers;  and  the  evening  was  lovely,  so 
that  we  could  watch  the  sim  set,  gilding  the  snowy 
caps  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  until  the  moon  rose 
and  tinted  them  with  her  silvery  beams.  During  the 
night  the  sea  continued  troublesome,  but  next  day  it 
gradually  cahned,  and  we  had  a  very  &vourable  pas- 
sage. The  course  lies  across  the  Adriatic,  avoiding 
all  the  islands  on  the  Dalmatian  shores;  and  there 
was  no  incident  till  we  could  see  the  low,  dark  hills  o[ 
the  Italian  coast,  contrasting  with  the  much  more  dis- 
tant but  snowy  mountain  tops  opposite.  These  latter 
were  gradually  lost,  and  Italy  rose  upon  the  horizon. 

The  accommodation  on  board  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer  to  Ancona  I  found  excellent  in  every  respect, 
and  the  ship  (the  Europa)  scrupulously  clean.  The 
cuisine  did  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  Like  most 
of  the  company's  ships,  the  Kuropa  was  commanded, 
and  indeed  manned,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dalma* 
tian  towns,  of  which  Ragusa  seems  that  which  gives 
most  of  its  sailors  to  Austria. 

On  firat  approaching  Ancona  from  the  sea,  we  come 


rather  suddenly  on  high  land,  which  projects  and  forms 
a  large  bay  to  the  south.  Passing  along  close  to  the 
steep,  white  cMs,  streaked  with  marks  of  stratification 
and  covered  partially  with  brown  rotation,  the  much 
smaller  open  bay  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Ancona 
comes  into  view.  The  view  of  the  town,  built  on 
n^idly  rising  ground,  with  two  lai^  forts,  one  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south — ^two  moles — 
a  small  but  beauti^illy  proportioned  triumphal  arch, 
erected  by  Trajan — the  long  line  of  quays,  and  the 
business  and  bustle  of  an  important  commercial  port — ' 
all  attract  attention.  The  efiect  is  very  good  fiv>m 
the  sea;  nor  does  the  result  of  fiirtiier  and  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  greatly  diminish  the  early  impres- 
'  sion.  Without  being  lai^  or  handsome,  or  grand — 
without  strikingly  good  streets,  public  buildings,  or 
houses — there  ia  still  an  air  of  importance  due  to  its 
pc^tion,  and  an  appearance  of  life  and  growth,  no 
doubt  ccmtrasting  very  strongly  with  its  appearance 
under  its  late  masters.  Ancona  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  cities  of  Italy  that  has  most  of  all  benefited  by 
throwing  ofi^  the  Papal  government,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  protecting  power  of  Austria.  The  rapid  rate  at 
which  building  is  going  on  in  all  directions — the 
comfortable  look  and  decent  dress  of  the  people— 
and  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, — are  all  &cts  that 
help  to  prove  this. 

While,  however,  Ancona  is  well  fitted  to  interest 
the  traveller,  let  him  take  care  of  his  own  private 
afbirs,  as  he  will  run  the  risk  of  emerging  from  the 
bustle  with  dissatisfiiction.     On  landing,  a  score  of 
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lazy  fellows  seize  hold  of  his  luggage,  each  taking 
some  one  thing,  aud  if  possible  loading  a  track  with 
a  single  portmanteau.  For  curying  a  little  luggage 
about  fifty  yards  past  the  custom  house  to  the  nearest 
hotel,  the  Hotd  del  Pace,  these  good  people  had  the 
conscience  to  ask  eight  francs  of  a  small  party  of 
gentlemen  travelling  together.  They  recaved  five, 
and  were  dissatisfied,  though  the  whole  luggage  might 
well  have  been  put  on  a  small  truck  and  carried  \sp 
in  five  minutes  by  one,  or  at  most  two  men. 

"We  were  rather  surprised  at  the  great  leniency  of 
the  examination  on  entering  the  town,  little  aware 
that  a  much  more  serious  and  annoying  operation  of 
the  same  nature  awaited  us  before  leaving  it  by  rail. 
Rarely  have  I  seen  so  vexatious  and  needless  a  search. 
The  contents  of  the  smallest  bag  were  turned  out, 
and  the  long  delay  almost  caused  the  whole  party  in 
the  omnibus  that  conveyed  us  from  the  hotel  to  lose 
the  train,  and  be  detained  another  day  in  the  town. 
It  occurred  to  me,  when  too  late,  that  the  officers  might 
have  belonged  to  the  old  rigime^  and  had  recollections 
of  the  time  when  every  traveller  was  expected  to  attend 
on  such  occasions  with  a  couple  of  zwanzigers  in  his 
hand.  The  disappointment  at  not  receiving  this,  which 
now,  in  most  parts  of  free  Italy,  one  really  does  not 
think  of  offering,  was  probably  the  reason  of  the  un- 
i^ual  strictness  towards  all  the  party  with  whom  I  was 
travelling.  However  this  may  be,  Ancona  can  never 
take  up  its  due  position  among  the  sea  ports  of  Italy, 
so  long  as  this  annoying  and  useless  arrangement  is 
continued.     That  in  coming  out  of  a  town  to  proceed 
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by  train,  every  carriage  and  every  traveller  is  liable  to 
be  made  to  lose  the  tnun,  because  he  does  not  choose 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  some  harpies  of  the  custom- 
house, or  even  that  every  conveyance  must  be  delayed 
till  proper  examiaation  has  been  made  of  all  the  per- 
sonal luggage  of  the  traveller,  is  so  outrageous,  that  one 
would  suppose  it  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be 
corrected.  It  is  also  strange  that  no  notice  of  this 
important  proceeding  is  given  in  the  railway  guide,  nor 
are  passengers  advised,  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  to  trust 
to  the  diligence,  but  to  take  a  carriage  for  themselves, 
and  allow  an  hour  for  the  transit  from  the  town  to 
the  station  to  make  sure  of  their  places.* 

The  streets  of  Ancona  are  tolerably  wide,  and  well 
paved.  The  shops  are  well  supplied,  and  the  open 
part  of  the  town  is  clean.  The  less  frequented  streets 
are  indeed  miserable  enough;  but  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  expected  in  a  place  that  has  so  recently  emerged 
from  Austrian  despotism,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  Italian  uni- 
form in  eveiy  direction,  and,  though  from  want  of 
time  and  trouble  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Com- 
mandant, we  could  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  castle, 
yet  the  polite  and  regretful  way  in  which  the  ofScer 

*  It  is  right  to  mention,  that  at  the  present  time  &11  the  railway 
•TTUigementi  at  Anoona  are  abonmiable.  There  is  oolj  one  penon  at 
the  ticket  station,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  cheat  and  worrjtraTellers 
in  all  Borta  of  petty  waji.  Merely  that  a  number  of  pervona  behind 
me  might  not  lose  tbe  train,  I  was  mytelf  the  enhject  of  this  piece  of 
raacalilj.  I  ought  alao  to  remark,  that  the  Hotel  del  Face  wag  qnite 
as  remarkable  for  extravagant  charges  and  petty  cheating  as  for  the 
goodness  of  its  sccommodatiou.    It  is,  howerer,  the  best  in  the  place. 
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of  the  guard  on  duty  excused  himself  for  not  being 
able  to  admit  us  without,  fully  made  up  for  the  dis- 
appointment. The  views  from  the  fort,  and  generally 
from  the  hills  around  the  town,  are  superb,  both  to- 
wards land  and  sea.  The  forta  themselves  are  veiy 
lai^  and  are  no  doubt  strong. 

The  journey  from  Ancona  to  Bologna  is  both  te- 
dious and  e^endve  for  a  lailw^  trip.  Eveiy  train 
stops  a  long  while  at  every  station,  and  the  price  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  tbe  &8t  trains  in  Eng- 
land. Where  there  is  any  competition  in  England, 
the  prices  are  in  feet  much  lower  with  us  than  on  this 
Italian  line.  Nearly  seven  hours  and  a-haJf  are  occu- 
pied in  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-dz 
miles.  Allowing  the  moat  reasonable  modicum  of 
luggage,  the  first  class  &re  amounts  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, and  as  in  the  German  lines  the  &re  is  not  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  the  rate  of  ^>eed  nearly  double, 
while  the  French  are  also  both  much  cheaper  and 
much  &ster,  the  unreasonableness  of  the  arrange- 
ments will  be  evident.  It  la  to  be  hoped  thin^  wiU 
improve;  but  at  present  the  line  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. 

From  Ancona  to  Rimini  the  road,  except  for  a  short 
interval,  skirts  the  coast.  It  then  begins  to  cross 
Italy  toTrards  the  north-west.  The  country  passed  is 
undulating,  pleasing,  and  well  culti'roted,  and  affi>rd8 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  severe  and  hard  outlines  of 
the  hills  and  mount^ns  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
gloomy  foliage  of  the  olive.  Every  thing  looked 
lively,  cheerful,  and  happy ;  and  as  one  ] 
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through  Bologna  to  Modena,  and  thence  to  Piacenza, 
and  so  on  by  Alessandria  to  Turin,  one  is  inclined  to 
look  fevourably  on  everything,  and  believe  that  the 
glory  of  Italy  is  on  the  return,  and  that  the  united 
country  may  long  remain  in  peace  under  one  consti- 
tutional government.  The  railway  management  ia  on 
a  more  satis&ctoty  footing  in  the  great  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  than  in  tlie  old  p^>al  states;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  natin^  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
much  longer  familiarity  many  of  its  people  have  had 
with  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

One  cannot  help  making  a  mental  compaiison  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  Grreeks  in  traversing  the 
former  country,  after  having  seen  something  of  the 
latter.  The  national  character  handed  down  from  old 
times  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  altered  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  be,  considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
existing  population  of  botli  countries  is  derived  £rom 
a  very  mixed  source.  Of  pure  Greek  blood  in  Ionia, 
as  of  the  pure  blood  of  old  Rome  in  Italy,  few,  if 
any,  can  boast.  Perhaps,  if  the  actual  ethnological 
history  could  be  traced,  there  is  more  of  it  in  both 
cases  in  a  mixed  state  than  one  might  at  first  suppose, 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  overrunning  of 
both  countries  by  northern  barbarians  has  penetrated 
deeply  into  every  part  of  each.  Still,  some  of  the  - 
characteristics  remain,  and  we  may  recognise  them 
imder  various  forms  almost  everywhere.  And  thus 
the  Greek  and  Latin  citizens,  as  each  exhibits  some  of 
the  strength  and  much  of  the  weakness  of  his  great 
ancestors,  are  to  a  certain  extent  comparable  as  their 
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forefethera  were.  The  relative  difference  now  trace- 
able between  the  two  is  perhaps  smaller  than  the  abso- 
lute difference  that  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  either. 
The  Greek  is  the  navigator;  and,  when  convenient, 
the  smuggler,  or  even  the  pirate.  The  Roman  both 
cultivates  the  soil,  and  when  he  associates  and  Uvea  in 
towns,  he  oi^anises  and  improves.  The  Greek  assumes 
the  eastern,  the  Roman  the  western  form  of  civilisa- 
tion. Each  of  them  loves  liberty ;  but  the  Greek  haa 
not  yet  advanced  so  fer  as  the  Italian  in  comprehending 
its  true  nature  in  modem  times,  and  perhaps  is  not 
likely  to  do  so.  The  cultivation  everywhere,  as  well 
as  the  style  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  in  the  two 
countries,  and  the  appearance  of  the  population,  clearly 
show  how  veiy  fer  the  Italian  is  in  all  respects  the 
more  practical  and  accomplished  citizen.  As  the  Italian 
becomes  happier,  he  not  only  cultivates  better  and 
earns  more,  but  he  evidently  spends  more,  and  enjoys 
himself  more  openly.  No  longer  now  cowed  and 
melancholy,  hoarding  his  Httle  gains,  and  hardly 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  a  profit  in  any  other 
way  than  begging  and  cheating,  even  the  lowest  and 
the  poorest  are  more  independent  and  more  hopeful. 
They  also  enjoy  more  luxuries. 

It  will  always  be  a  question  how  fer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  and,  indeed,  of  the  Morea  and 
Epirus  can  properly  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  That  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca 
were  absolutely  left  without  a  single  inhabitant  by 
the  Turks,  that  most  parts  of  Corfii  and  Santa  Maura 
were  in  like  manner  rendered  desolate,  and  that  the 
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old  Greek  element,  if  it  existe  at  all,  is  in  Leucadia, 
there  is  perhape  little  doubt.  But  still,  in  the  £ice  of 
all  that  may  be  argued,  it  seems  impossible  that  all 
the  traditiona  and  the  language  of  an  extinct  people 
should  be  taken  possession  of  by  a  mixed  race  who 
must  have  had  some  language  of  their  own  and  some 
nationality  of  which  to  be  proud.  The  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  the  islands  have  long  fully  believed  them- 
selves  to  be  Greeks.  They  are  convinced  that  they 
retain  some  of  the  blood  of  that  mighty  people,  few 
in  number,  but  mighty  in  intellect,  in  their  sense 
of  freedom,  and  in  arts : — ^that  people  who  have  been 
the  heroes  of  all  nations  from  the  earliest  histoiy 
of  civilization.  Inferior  they  may  be  and  are  to  their 
great  ancestors  in  much  that  is  essential,  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  still  not  without  many  virtues,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  Greeks  of  Greece  long  bore 
with  the  tjramiy  of  their  Bavarian  king,  and,  having 
thrown  it  0%  waited  in  patient  reagnation  till  their 
kingdom  could  be  fully  organised,  must  always  be 
reckoned  to  their  great  credit.  Few,  if  any  people, 
who  bad  been  crushed  under  a  government  at  once 
despotic,  venal,  and  contemptible,  for  thirty  years, 
and  had  by  a  sudden  effort  thrown  off  the  incubus, 
could  remain  calm  and  expectant  not  only  for  weeks 
but  months,  wlule  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
shaping  their  future  destiny.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  the  middle  ages  was  hardly  a  reality,  and 
could  not  stand;  but  an  union  of  the  peoples  speaking 
the  Greek  language,  holding  the  &ith  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,   all 
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willing  to  combine,  and  anxious  to  become  one  strong 
nation,  is  an  idea  that  cannot  be  despised,  and  ought 
not  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that  what  England 
has  done  for  and  in  the  Ionian  islands  during  the 
half  century  they  have  been  under  her  protecticm, 
has  not  tended  to  bring  out  much  of  the  better  part 
of  the  national  character  of  the  people.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  misgovemment  that  long  left  the 
whole  management  of  affiurs  in  ihe  hands  of  the 
old  oligarchy;  and  in  this  England  has  not  done 
its  duty.  In  every  island  I  was  told  that  during 
this  period  there  had  been  little  justice  and  no  real 
protection.  The  lower  classes — ^the  labourers  and 
the  \isefiJ  workers — ^were  left  to  the  cruel  tender 
mercies  of  those  whose  firm  determination  it  was 
to  absorb  everything.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  even  now  the  cuatoms  are  so  Uttle  changed ;  the 
dress  is  so  bad,  the  evidences  of  material  comfort 
so  small,  and  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  English  association  so  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted. And  the  people  of  the  Ionian  islands,  im- 
like  the  people  of  Italy,  have  not  been  taught.  Cer- 
tainly, the  latter  are  not  yet  thoroughly  instructed, 
although  knowledge  of  every  kind  is  advancing  rapidly ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Italians  should 
have  been  behind  hand  in  this  respect,  and  none  why 
t^e  lonians  should.  It  is  clear,  that  had  the  islands 
been  &irly  and  reasonably  governed  from  the  beginning 
of  our  rule,  they  could  not  now,  after  so  many  years, 
exhibit  so  small  a  result.     A  sound  and  regular  system, 
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if  established  and  adhered  to,  would  doubtless  by  this 
time  have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  themselves.  So  fer, 
then,  the  comparison  of  Ionia  with  modern  Italy  is 
pain&l  and  discreditable  to  the  English  as  a  people, 
and  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  this  is  the  case, 
produces  an  impression  not  easUy  shaken  off. 

But  is  it  not  the  case,  that  the  natives  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  whatever  admixture  of  Greek  and  Albanian 
and  Venetiaii  they  may  consist  of^  are  iinteachable, 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful  7  I  do  not  think  so.  That 
they  are  for  the  most  part  untaught  is  certdn,  and 
that  they  are  tlius  imable  to  see  even  the  tendency  of 
what  has  been  done  for  them  that  is  really  good,  is  also 
true.  Not  seeing  that  they  have  gained  much,  they 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  gratefiil,  or  to  desire  a  con- 
tiQuance  of  the  same  kind  of  protecting  government. 
Whether,  having  been  longer  in  a  ^vish  condition, 
oppressed  by  all  the  hordes,  civilised  and  uncivilised, 
that  have  poured  over  and  occupied  Europe  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  they  are  more  crushed — 
the  iron  has  more  deeply  entered  their  soul — than  is 
the  case  with  the  Italians,  may  be  a  point  worth  con* 
sidering.  They  have  certainly  seemed  more  difficult 
to  lift  up,  and  being  formed  into  a  people,  they  show 
fewer  elranents  of  self-management  and  the  power  to 
govern  themselves  wisely  and  well.  It  is  a  veiy 
serious'and  uiteresting  question,  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  people  of  the  main  land  of  Greece 
having  effected  their  freedom  from  the  Turks,  and 
then  having  fellen  under  a  hardly  less  mischievous 
o  o 
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nod  demoralising  oppression  under  their  late  king,  are 
now  really  in  a  state  to  benefit  by  and  benefit  the  in- 
habitents  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  who  are  children  in 
self-government,  and  who  yet  by  their  poeitioD,  and  by 
the  handling  and  treatment  of  England,  hare  become 
rich,  and,  in  a  material  sense,  flourishing.  Will  the 
Islands  retain  their  wealth-producing  powers?  Will 
the  government  of  Athena  keep  in  check  the  trouble- 
some orators  who  have  brought  about  llie  union? 
Will  the  mass  of  the  people,  left  to  the  old  oligarchy, 
long  endure  oppression  without  resistance?  These 
are  the  questions  to  be  solved.  They  are  practical 
questions  of  no  small  importance.  On  their  solution 
must  depend  the  justification  of  the  proposed  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  Islands,  to  form  part  of  a  weU- 
govemed  country,  whose  capital  is  Athens. 

What  have  the  English  Govemmento  done,  and  what 
have  they  left  undone  in  the  Ionian  Islands  during  the 
term  of  their  Protectorate?  No  doubt  much  might 
be  said  truly  and  effectively  on  both  sides;  but,  with- 
out going  into  detdls,  there  are  some  iacts  that  it  is 
right  to  bear  in  mind.  They  have  made  roods,  which 
the  natives  hardly  seem  inclined  to  keep  in  repair. 
They  have  supplied  the  towns  with  water,  and  th^ 
have  greatly  improved  the  streets,  the  public  buildings, 
the  harbours,  and  the  defences.  They  have  latteriy 
taught  the  people  to  respect  and  understand  justice. 
They  have,  as  a  government,  dealt  with  perfect  fiiimess 
to  all  classes ;  and  they  have  done  much  to  check  both 
lawless  violence  and  that  perpetual  litigation,  which  is 
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SO  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  generally.  In  all 
these  respects  they  have  attended  to  the  materml  wants 
of  the  people,  and  deserve  credit  accort^ngly. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not,  till  lately,  so 
encouraged  general  education  among  all  classes  as  to 
strengthen  the  intellectuid  character  of  the  people. 
They  have,  in  &ct,  kept  all  classes  in  the  condition  of 
children,  so  that  they  are  not  much  more  fitted  to  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  than  they  were  half  a  centuiy 
ago.  By  too  soon  granting  them  the  power  to  do 
themselves  harm  and  by  checking  useful  measures,  they 
have  altogether  stopped  the  progress  that  would  by  this 
time  have  altered  the  whole  state  of  society,  and  more 
than  ten  years  were  absolutely  wasted,  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  Lord  High  Conmussioners  appranted 
to  superintend  the  aflairs  of  the  country.  The  islands 
were,  and  are,  much  more  fit  to  be  governed  by  a  dic- 
tator, than  by  a  constitution  such  as  they  now  possess; 
but  had  they  been  brought  by  degrees  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  granted  to  them  in  1848,  it  is  quite  possible 
tiiat  they  might  by  this  time  have  been  fitted  for  it. 

The  great  feult  of  the  people  now  is  the  pertinacity 
■with  which  thej'  give  up  every  other  employment,  if 
they  can  only  obtmn  a  place  under  government,  how- 
ever small.  For  the  chance  of  doing  this,  they  will 
sacrifice  anything.  They  are  also  extremely  fond  of 
political  influence,  and  have  been  known  to  spend  large 
sums  in  many  of  the  islands  to  ensure  their  return  to 
the  Assembly.  This  kind  of  bribery  might  be  efiectu- 
ally  knocked  on  the  head  by  dissolving  the  Assembly, 
and  proceeding  to  a  re-election,  at  interrals  not  very  dis- 
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tant.  It  is  thought,  that  if  it  were  not  for  votes  pur- 
chased by  the  agitators,  the  character  of  the  Assembly 
would  be  very  diiferent  fixim  what  it  is,  and  greatly 
improved.  Numerous  anecdotes  were  told  me  that 
support  this  view. 

J!he  probable  result  of  annexatioti  with  Greece,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  passed  over  in  considering  the 
future  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  To  understand  it,  a  short 
account  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  is  essential  to  the  English  reader 
who  has  not  visited  the  islands;  and^  although  some- 
thing of  this  has  been  given  here  and  there  in  several 
previous  chapters,  we  may  now  with  advantage  con- 
sider the  whole  subject.  When  the  general  vote  shall 
be  taken  of  the  whole  population  of  the  islands,  it  will 
be  almost  unanimous  in  &vour  of  annexation.  It  is 
equally  certain,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  intelligent  and  instructed  persons  dwelling  in  the 
towns,  will  be  the  result  of  a  sort  of  nervous  fear  of 
being  8U8^>ected  of  want  of  patriotism,  combined  witii 
a  sense  that  if  the  thing  is  to  be  it  ought  to  be  accepted 
willingly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  of  the 
lower  classes  will  certainly  vote  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  protection, 
tJiinking  that  much  of  their  poor  condition  must-  arise 
from  political  causes,  tJiough  it  is  clearly  traceable 
to  causes  altogether  local.  Of  courae,  there  are  a 
number  of  demagc^es,  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  idle  persons  who  are  excited  by  foolish  talking. 
The  demagogues  will  influence  the  towns,  and  mere 
love  of  change  will  have  much  the  same  effect  in  the 
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villages ;  for  there,  as  well  as  in  towns,  there  are  always 
more  talkers  than  doers.  There  is,  however,  and  this 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  a  national  party  of  in- 
structed and  well-informed  Gi'eeks,  who  really  and 
honestly  feel  that  their  path  in  the  future  lies  in  union 
with  a  country,  of  which  they  form  a  pait  by  language, 
religion  and  feeling. 

When  we  come  to  divide  the  population  of  the  town 
of  Corfii,  we  find  not  more  than  a  third  to  be  composed 
of  Greeks,  and  of  them,  only  a  small  number  of  femilies 
are  educated  and  well  provided  for.  Most  of  these  are 
remarkably  pleasant  and  open  in  their  maimers,  and  are 
perhaps  among  the  best  specimens  of  Greeks  that  could 
be  found.  With  few  exceptions,  they  would  probably 
demur  to  immediate  annexation;  if  asked  privately 
their  opinion  by  persons  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
but  few,  very  few,  would  openly  say  so.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Greeks,  guided  partly  by  national 
feeling,  and  partly  by  tiie  priests,  who  desire  to  be 
cramected  with  their  own  people  on  the  main  land,  will 
then  really  desire  that  the  English  should  leave. 

But  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews,  and  have 
long  been  well  treated,  and  allowed  every  liberty. 
These,  if  in  Greece  itself,  would  certainly  not  be  able 
to  retain  their  position,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  subject 
to  persecution,  if  left  where  they  are  under  the  new 
Greek  government.  Aware  of  this,  they  would  not  of 
themselves  desire  a  change,  but  timid  by  nature,  they 
will  hardly  dare  to  oppose  it. 

The  remaining  third  are  foreigners.  Some  of  them 
may  be  expected  to  advocate  change,  for  the  love  of 
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change,  but  they  would  certainly  suffer  by  the  transfer 
of  the  iahmd.  The  large  sums  annual^  spent  in  the 
islands,  especially  in  Corfu,  by  the  army  and  navy 
departments,  are  supplemented  by  the  {nivate  expenses 
of  officers  and  their  &milie8,  by  the  outlay  of  those 
numerous  English  gentlemen  who  bring  their  yachts 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  trade  arising  exclu- 
sively from  English  occupation.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Corfu,  there  were  four  large  war  ships,  the 
Edgar  (carrying  the  Admiral's  flag),  the  Queen,  the 
Shannon,  and  the  Traialgar,  all  in  t^e  harbour  at  the 
same  time,  and  during  my  stay  one  was  paid  off.  A 
sum  of  about  £3,000  was  thus  set  at  the  disposal  of  a 
parcel  cf  men,  most  of  whom  would  immediately  go  tm 
shore  and  squander  the  greatest  part  of  their  wages. 
The  English  sfdlor  has  not  altered  much  in  this  respect, 
and  the  importance  of  an  event  of  this  kind  happening 
from  time  to  time  in  a  small  town  may  be  ima^ned. 
Everything  at  Corfu  is  unnaturally  dear,  a  result  also 
clearly  traceable  to  British  occupation. 

The  condition  c^  the  villagers,  and  the  method  of 
managing  landed  property,  must  be  taken  into  cona- 
deration,  if  we  would  understand  the  probable  effect  of 
annexation.  The  tenure  of  land  is  peculiarly  tmfevour- 
able  to  the  working  classes,  and  is  in  so  &r  unp(^ular. 
I  speak  now  of  Corfu.  In  this  important  island,  which 
could  well  hold  and  feed  a  population  of  a  quarter  (^ 
a  million  (a  thousand  to  the  square  mile),  and  which, 
according  to  historical  accounts,  has  been  pec^led 
to  this  extent,  lie  population,  in  1861,  excluding 
foreigners,  was  64,220,  and  Ike  foreigners   (dmost 
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entirely  confined  to  the  town)  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional 6,500.  The  total  population  of  the  villages  la 
1860  was  45,214,  including  foreigners.  The  sui&ce 
of  the  island  cannot  be  estimated  to  cont^  less  than 
126,000  acres  of  available  land,  allowing  about  20,000 
for  uncuitivable  and  waste  districts.  With  these  figures, 
it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  not  sufficient  strength 
for  proper  cultivation;  but,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  a 
very  large  proportion  q£  the  land  is  occupied  by  the 
olive,  which  is  not  in  any  way  attended  to,  except  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pick  up  the  fellen  fiiiit  fixim 
the  ground,  there  is  reaUy  comparatively  little  done  in 
the  way  of  agriculture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feet  in  Corfu,  that  almost  eveiy 
grown  male  in  the  island  has  some  land,  or  some  rights 
over  land.  These  consist  partly  in  oUve  groves,  and 
partly  in  cultivable  lands,  which  again  are  either  co- 
vered with  old  vines  or  are  arable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  divisions  of  land  whatever  in  the  olive  groves, 
and  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  particular 
tre^.  So  much  is  this  property  divided,  that  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  Corfu  that  in  his  own  estate  there  were  certain  trees 
entirely  surrounded  by  his  property,  that  belonged  to 
some  small  proprietors.  Even  the  vineyards  are  not 
separated  by  fences,  but  they  are  genei-ally  small  and 
distinguishable. 

The  descent  of  land  is  to  the  sons  equally,  the 
daughters  being  provided  vrith  a  dower  secured  on 
the  estate.     This  of  itself  insui'cs  the  creation  of  very 
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complicated  claims  on  the  land.  These  are  multiplied 
by  the  necessity  that  generally  exists  for  the  cultivator 
to  raise  capital,  by  hypothecating  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  share.  Thus  the  land  becomes  overloaded 
with  burdens;  and  practically,  in  every  village  there 
are  a  few  monied  men  who  hold  posseraion  of  the  land 
by  their  claims  arisiDg  from  small  loans.  The  actual 
cultivator  is  completely  in  the  power  of  such  men, 
who  are  said  to  take  undue  advantage  of  their  position, 
and  become  the  real  masters  and  managers  of  eveiy- 
liing. 

Owing  to  the  universal  division  of  property,  no  one 
in  the  island  is  without  a  resource.  Even  those  who 
live  entirely  in  the  towns,  and  keep  shops  or  cany  on 
the  various  professions,  are  all  land  owners,  or  hold 
claims  on  land;  and  even  the  very  poorest  and  most 
miserable  villager  is  provided  for  after  a  &shion,  when 
he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  work  from  without  and 
is  not  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  But  these  poor  proprie- 
tors may  be  said  to  work  with  millstones  round  their 
necks.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  very  well 
disposed  towards  those  by  whom  they  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  and  persecuted. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  result  of  a  sudden 
change  on  this  part  of  the  population  of  Corfu.  The 
protection  being  removed,  and  the  country  left  to  itself 
for  a  time,  the  villagers  will  soon  feel  that  tiie  firm 
hand  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  is  no  longer 
there;  and  they  will  ask  themselves,  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  for  them  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 
There  seems  Uttle  doubt,  that  one  of  the  early  results 
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of  this  change  of  dynasty,  if  hastily  made,  may  be  a 
rising  of  the  villagers  against  the  arrnill  capitalists; 
and  that  in  this  way  anarchy  and  the  elements  of  a 
servile  Trar  may  be  introduced,  and  help  to  complicate 
^e  difficulties  that  will  be  felt  in  combining  the  Greek 
and  island  customs  and  institutions. 

Another  almost  equally  dangerous  and  troublesome 
result  may  probably  follow,  and  may  not  be  long  in 
commencing.  The  warlike  and  half  savage  tribes  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Albania  have  always  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
will  hardly  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  booty  as 
will  be  presented,  if  Oorfii  is  left  without  British  bay- 
onets. In  every  age,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  century,  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  islands 
has  been  marked  by  incursions  of  these  neighbours. 
The  distance  is  so  small  and  the  temptation  so  great^ 
that  the  result  is  almost  inevitable. 

"Wbat  I  have  here  asad  with  regard  to  Corfu  will 
apply  in  some  measure  to  the  other  islands.  There 
is,  perhaps,  little  or  no  danger  of  attack  from  without, 
so  &r  as  they  are  concerned;  but  the  squabbles  be- 
tween the  peasantry  and  the  rich  capitalists  cannot  be 
expected  to  terminate  without  much  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  How  fer  the  formation  of  a  national 
guard  may  keep  down  any  tendency  to  riot  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  remains  to  be  seen.  Cepha- 
lonia  has  generally  proved  the  most  permanently- 
troublesome  and  stubborn  of  the  islands;  and  Zante 
that  which  most  easily  takes  offence. 

Such  are  among  the  reasons  why,  for  the  sake  of 
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the  Ionian  people,  and  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  duty 
imposed  upon  the  English  at  the  present  time  to  judge 
and  act  for  these  people,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  would  aeem  un&ir  and  undesirable  that  the  protec- 
tion should  too  suddenly  cease.  There  should  be  a 
very  well  established  government  at  Athens,  and  a 
very  clear  understanding  as  to  how  the  islanda  will 
be  managed.  A  good  and  effective  national  guard 
should  not  only  exist,  but  the  people  should  have  con- 
fidence in  its  strength  before  the  exchaoge  is  made. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  considered: — how 
fiir  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  that  these  islands, 
which  have  for  fifty  years  been  under  her  care,  should 
cease  to  occupy  her  attention.  Practically,  the  granttog 
the  constitution  of  1848,  by  giving  over  the  manage- 
ment of  afbirs  to  men,  many  of  whom  are  mere  political 
agitators,  has  greatly  shaken  the  hold  we  had  previously 
possessed.  This  measure  also  diminished  greatly  the 
power  of  the  Lord  High  Commismoner.  The  roads, 
made  tmder  the  rule  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitlaud,  at  a 
time  when  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  may  be  said 
to  have  been  an  absolute  monarch,  have  hardly  been 
kept  even  in  decent  repair  since  the  new  constitution; 
and  although  this  year  a  sum  has  been  granted  to  im- 
prove them,  it  has  only  been  after  a  hard  struggle.* 
The  marshes,  which  might  have  been  drained  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  whole  population,  are  now 
worse  than  ever;  and  ta  all  other  matters,  the  per- 

*  The  lost  monej  voted  for  the  roads  woe  tbiown  a,wt,y  in  open 
jobbing  for  election  purpoeca. 
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mission  and  power  to  govern  themselves  has  resulted 
in  a  felling  off  in  the  prosperity  of  the  islands.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  thus  gained  in  self 
government  may  bear  fruit  when  the  people  are  united 
to  Greece ;  but  it  is  more  to  be  hoped  than  expected, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  recent  behaviour  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

As  a  military  station,  it  has  been  sud  that  Corfii, 
and  the  islands  generally,  are  of  great  value.  That 
Corfu  is  a  valuable  naval  station,  has  never  been 
doubted  or  denied ;  but  that  it  is  really  WMited  by  or 
is  necessary  to  England,  has  not  been  proved.  Pro- 
bably, one  great  reason  of  its  Importance  to  us,  lies  in 
the  &ct,  that  in  die  hands  of  an  enemy  it  might  be 
both  troublesome  and  mischievous.  If  Greece  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  the  fortifications  and  occupy  the 
forts,  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  her's ;  but 
if  Corfu,  in  the  occupation  of  Greece,  might  become 
French  or  Russian  at  short  notice,  it  would  certainly 
be  better  that  alt  the  strong  places  should  be  dismantled 
and  destroyed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  islands  that  afiect 
England  in  a  military  or  naval  sense.  With  a  few 
cruisers  in  the  eastern  Mediterannean,  piracy  is  kept 
down  and  all  the  coast  kept  in  order.  There  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  but  Corfu  worthy  of  consideration 
for  purposes  of  offence  or  defence. 
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VMS  IBUJfDH  AS  A.  OKODP — MODIRN  HI8T0BT — IKHABITAHn — 
riKST  CONSTITCTIOK — CONSTITTTTION  OF  1848 — POWSa  OF 
THl     LOHD     HIOH     COHMIBSIONEB — COMFLICTINO     FOWESB — 

RESIDENTS     IN     THE     TABIOVS     IBLAKD8 POLICE     BTSTEH — 

FASBFDKT    SYSTEM TAXATION  AND    SETBNUB IKFOBT8    AND 

EXPO&TB — VALUE     OF     HONBT  —  DSUEY — BANKING — FOFTJLA- 
TION    OF   THE    ISLANDS— 02NKRAI.   STATISTICS CONCLCSION. 

I  HATE  not  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  any  general 
account  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  a  g]y>up,  because, 
although  connected  by  government,  they  are  singularly 
distinct  in  almost  all  points, — physical,  historical,  and 
political.  They  are  not  near  each  other;  and  though, 
with  the  exception  of  Cerigo,  they  seem  to  form  an 
insular  system  belonging  to  the  western  shores  of  the 
Albanian  and  Grecian  land,  this  Ery'Stem  includes  also, 
geographically,  though  not  ethnologically,  the  Dalma- 
tian islands  to  the  head,  of  the  Adriatic. 

But  having  described  each  island  separately,  I  ought, 
perhaps,  in  a  concluding  chapter,  to  put  together  a 
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few  remarks  that  apply  to  all;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  islands  are  about  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  and  become  an  integral  portion  of  a  new 
Greek  kingdom,  this  seems  the  more  necessary. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  mediaeval  and  modem  history 
of  the  islands,  although,  as  the  Yenetiaa  occupation 
and  government  have  greatly  influenced  the  population 
and  habits  of  the  people,  the  reader  should  be  aTrare, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  principal  fects  coaceming  that 
period.  The  modem  history  may  be  said  to  date  in 
each  island  fi?om  a  time  when  there  was  hardly  any 
remaining  population — ^the  ancient  inhabitants  having 
been  swept  away,  partly  because  of  the  Ottoman  per- 
secutions and  partly  because  of  the  &cilities  for  piracy 
the  islands  once  afforded.  The  recent  history  is  that 
of  the  last  half  century,  since  they  have  been  under 
British  protection.  All  these  histories  have  been 
written;  and  the  ancient  history,  though  obscure,  has 
not  been  neglected.  It  has  too  little  to  do  with  the 
present  state  of  the  islands  to  affect  the  present  ques- 
tion^ and  where  of  special  interest,  it  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  previous  chapters. 

The  society  of  the  islands,  when  they  were  first 
brought  under  English  management,  seems  to  have 
involved  in  each  a  separate  oligarchy,  consisting  of  the 
old  Venetian  &milies,  and  a  plebs,  made  up  of  a  mixed 
race  of  Albanians,  Greeks  &om  various  islands,  Sclaves 
from  the  east  and  Italians  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  All  these  were  hardly  so  much  mingled  as 
discordantly  placed  together  in  the  same  locahty. 
Villages  rarely  contained  more  than  a  few  &milies. 
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Strangers  in  blood  would  hardly  associate.  Practi- 
cally, law  was  neglected  and  set  aedde,  if  even  it  could 
be  said  to  exist;  and  justice  had  httle  to  do  with  law, 
which,  if  used  at  all,  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  c^  the 
rich  to  grind  and  destroy  the  poor.  The  whole  of  the 
power  waa  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rulmg  &imlies,  and 
was  jealously  preserved  by  every  means  available. 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  the  first  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner found  set  before  him,  when  he  undertoc^  to 
^ve  a  constitution  to  a  people  who  did  not  connect 
with  the  idea  of  liberty  one  such  practical  notion  as 
with  us  is  con^dered  essential  to  its  very  nature. 
Liberty  to  oppress  and  do  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes — liberty  to  murder,  and  rob,  and  defeme, 
on  that  of  the  lower.  This  was  all  that  was  under- 
stood by  the  sacred  word.  What  Sir  Thomas  Maitland 
did  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done.  He 
sketched  out  a  system  capable  of  being  wotted  at  the 
time,  and  likely  to  ele^^te  the  tone  of  the  masses  and 
curb  the  greediness  of  the  ruling  femilies.  A  certain 
amount  of  education  he  secured  for  all  classes;  he 
gave  a  certain  appearance  of  power,  hardly  admitting 
of  much  wroi^  being  done;  and  above  all,  he  insisted 
on  strict  justice,  at  least  in  the  higher  courts.  These 
matters  once  secured,  the  people,  he  thought,  would 
soon  become  fit  for  free  institutions.  So  long  as  this 
scheme  was  properly  administered  it  answered  its  pur- 
pose thoroughly;  and  though  not  without  errors,  it 
at  any  rato  woited  well.  But  it  was  not  always 
properly  administered;  for  some  commissioners  were 
careless  and  some  were  crotchetty.     At  last  came  the 
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revolutionary  fever  of  1848;  and,  to  a  people  barely 
rising  into  an  appreciation  of  the  miture  of  law  and 
right,  it  waa  then  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  task  of 
governing  themselves.  That  this  was  an  error,  has 
since  been  generally  admitted ;  but  it  was  not  seen  till 
too  late.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  islands  was  thus  thrown  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  that  the  ori^nal  system,  badly  carried 
out  as  it  was,  made  way  for  one  theoretically  superior, 
but  practically  very  inferior. 

Unfortunate  as  tiie  change  was,  the  evil  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  speedy  removal  of  its  promoter,  Lord 
Seaton,  who,  being  an  able  and  a  firm  man,  might  in 
time  have  guided  the  weak  and  trembling  hands  of 
the  R^ubUc  in  the  right  way.  The  appointment  of 
a  new  Lord  High  Commisffloner,  little  accustomed  to 
govern,  but  especially  unacquainted  with  this  people 
and  their  history,  resulted  in  the  commission  of  a  series 
of  political  blunders,  which  greatiy  interfered  with  the 
material  progress  of  the  islands,  and  even  threatened 
to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  society.  It  has 
taken  some  years  to  put  matters  once  more  in  a  &ir 
course ;  and  perhaps,  after  another  generation,  had  t^e 
British  rule  continued,  provided  always  that  it  had 
been  administered  judiciously,  the  people  might  reason- 
ably and  hopefully  have  been  left  to  themselves. 

The  nature  of  the  British  rule,  and  the  constitution 
under  which  tiie  islands  is  now  governed,  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  appears  highly  complex.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  works  better  than  theoretic^y  could 
be  thought  possible ;  but  still  it  is  both  complex  and 
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cumbrous.  It  consists  of  a  separate  municipal  govem- 
ment  for  each  island,  the  head  of  the  municipality  re- 
presenting the  whole  body,  and  controlled  by  an  official 
representative  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who 
is  called  the  Resident.  Without  the  sanction  of  the 
Resident,  the  acts  of  the  municipal  council  are  abso- 
lutely void  and  of  no  force. 

In  each  island  the  government  is  local ;  but  there  is 
a  control  in  all  matters  of  expenditure  and  general 
policy,  exercised  by  the  'General  Assembly,'  which 
consbts  of  representatives  of  all  the  islands,  elected  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  constitution.  This  also 
is  controlled  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  higher  position  as  Commisuoner,  is  also 
the  head  of  the  local  government,  or  Resident  of 
Corfu.  The  position  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
is  one  of  great  dignity  and  power ;  but  the  power  is  of 
a  restrictive  rather  than  active  kind.  He  can  do  much 
by  withholding  his  assent  to  measures  he  considers  un- 
desirable ;  but  he  can  hardly  insist  on  the  carrying  out 
of  any  measure  for  the  general  good.  The  voting  of 
the  public  money,  and  the  system  of  general  taxation, 
are  matters  concerning  which  he  may  suggest,  but  can 
do  nothing.  He  has  the  appointment  of  those  of  the 
law  officers,  including  judges,  who  are  natives  of  the 
blands,  but  there  are  also  two  judges  appointed  from 
England,  and  these,  of  course,  are  quite  independent. 
He  does  not  interfere  with  military  matiers,  there 
being  always  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  command 
of  the  army  stationed  in  the  islands ;  and,  although  the 
Genera!  Assembly  can  do  nothing  without  him,  and  he 
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has  great  power  in  many  ways  in  the  central  govern- 
ment, there  is  yet  a  President  of  the  Republic,  elected 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  occupying  a  high  and  indepen- 
dent position. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  with  so  many  indepen- 
dent heads,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  where  the 
power  really  resides.  The  Parliament  is  sufficiently 
free  to  allow  of  its  members  to  abuse  the  whole  world, 
and  England  in  particular  ;  it  can  also  interfere  with 
and  put  a  total  stop  to  all  pubUc  business  of  every 
kind,  and  render  the  whole  population  of  the  islands 
dissatisfied.  Its  power  to  do  mischief  is  checked  by 
the  Lord  High  CommissioDer's  veto,  which  is  abso- 
lute, and  affects  all  acts  passed  and  votes  agreed 
to.  In  this  way  some  of  the  worst  mischief — ^that 
which  is  positive — can  be  prevented.  Still,  the  pre- 
sence of  three  kings,  under  such  circumstances,  in 
one  small  country,  partakes  rather  of  the  complica- 
tions of  some  of  the  eastern  governments  than  the 
idmplicity  found  convenient  in  Western  Europe ;  and 
it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely,  as  it  has  been  found  not 
uncommon,  that  affitirs  should  be  sometimes  brought 
to  a  dead  lock,  and  require  the  interference  of  the 
Deu8  ex  machind. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  Lord  High  Commis^oner, 
to  carry  on  at  all  a  government  so  complicated,  must 
combine  much  firmness,  temper  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Each  of  the  seven  separate  republics 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  has  its  own 
municipal  council  and  system  of  local  government, 
idiicb  must  be  superintended  from  headquarters;  and 
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thus,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  Corfu,  the  chief  civil 
<^Ger  has  to  ke^  himself  perfectly  Acquunted  mth 
what  is  going  on  eveiy  where  around,  and  to  see  that 
in  no  case  is  the  general  system  interfered  with.  This 
is  managed  hy  a  method  not  less  peculiar  and  anomalous 
than  that  adopted  in  Corfu  (or  the  general  government. 
Each  island  has  its  Reudait,  its  commanding  officer, 
and  its  R^ent— nominally  the  heads  of  the  political, 
military  and  civil  department ;  but  really  by  no  means 
so  simple,  and,  in  &ct,  sffordiog  a  close  parallel  to  tlie 
central  system.  C(»*fu  has,  indeed,  its  R^ent  as  well 
as  the  President  of  the  republic,  and  the  functions  and 
duties  are  altogether  distinct ;  but,  in  the  other  islands, 
the  Regent  may  be  said  to  represent  the  President 

The  position  of  the  Residents  in  the  islands  is  one  of 
responsibili^  and  power.  It  is  true,  that  like  the 
Lord  High  Commisedoner  himself^  they  are  unable  to 
force  the  people  under  thdr  rule  to  do  what  is  right, 
but  they  can  altogether  stop  any  commencement  of 
wrong ;  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  times,  vrtim 
prudent,  sensible  and  right  meaning  men  occupy  ^ 
higher  poets  in  the  various  mimicipalities,  they  can 
bring  on  and  carry  the  measures  they  think  advisable. 
They  may  acquire  extreme  influence ;  and,  of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  unpopular,  or  inattentive  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  people,  tiiey  may  be  unable  to 
move.  They  not  only  possess  an  absolute  veto  on 
every  measure,  but  the  proces-verbal  of  each  da3^s  pro- 
ceedings of  the  municipality  must  be  signed  by  the 
Resident  within  the  day  in  order  that  it  should  be- 
come valid.      By   merely    delaying    this    agnature, 
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dierefore,  the  acts  of  the  mumci^iality  for  the  day  are 
annulled.  It  is  evident,  that  constant  and  extreme 
watchfulnees  on  the  part  of  the  fiinctionaiy  are  ne- 
cessaiy,  and  that  no  opportunity  diould  be  lost. 
There  ia,  aa  might  be  expected,  an  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  jobbing  in  all  corporate  matters,  for  in  this 
way  alone  many  people  understand  the  advantage  of 
possessing  official  appointments.  This  is  the  case,  not 
only  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  in  much  larger  and 
more  important  communities.  It  is  a  tendency, 
which,  if  checked  at  an  early  stage,  does  no  hann; 
but,  as  it  crops  out  on  every  occasion,  the  work 
of  the  Resident,  who  must  look  fonrard  and  see  the 
probable  consequences  of  every  move,  is  certainly  no 
sinecure.  On  the  o^er  hand,  when  he  is  firm  and 
kind,  the  respect  of  the  people  has  no  bounds.  All 
classes  are  quite  clever  enough  to  see  what  goes  on,  but 
few  of  them  would  have  firmness  to  act  in  the  right 
yray ;  and  there  is  fear,  that  when  die  change  of  govern- 
ment is  effected,  and  Greeks  occupy  the  highest  and 
most  influenti^  posts,  the  result  will  at  first  be  very 
nnsatisfectory. 

The  Residents  take  rank  immediately  after  the  Lord 
Commissioner,  and  possess  also  local  military  rank,  as 
Lieutenant-generals.  They  wear  an  official  dress  on 
state  occasions,  and  occasionally  hold  levees. 

Tbe  police  system  of  the  islands,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished, is  simple,  and  very  efficacious.  Sy  its  agency,' 
all  biigandage,  and  almost  aU  crimes  of  any  magnitude, 
are  completely  held  in  check,  and  apparently  without 
exciting  invidious  feelings  among  the  lower  classes. 
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Each  village,  from  a  very  ancient  period,  has  been 
accustomed  to  admit  the  authority  of  a  Chief,  who, 
under  vurious  names  in  different  languages  and  dialects, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  whole  community.  This  chief  is  now  appointed 
from  head  quarters  in  each  island,  and  is  the  most  re- 
spectable and  often  the  most  wealthy  person  of  the 
village.  He  has  the  right  to  carry  arms,  and  ia  gene- 
rally seen  with  a  large  knife  in  his  belt.  He  is  even 
allowed  a  gun,  which  for  excellent  reasons  is  refused 
to  the  common  people.  Formerly  he  had  pistols,  but 
this  is  no  longer  permitted.  Under  this  Chiefs  or 
Primate,  who  does  little,  and  receives  no  pay,  beyond 
a  few  fees  on  the  transfer  of  property,  there  ia  a  Cap- 
tain of  fifty,  who  is  the  practical  head  of  whatever 
police  force  may  be  needed.  This  officer  is  often  not 
anative  of  the  village;  and,  in  case  of  need,  his  services 
are  at  the  command  of  govermnent.  Under  him  ag^ 
are  sergeants — Decarchs — or  conmianders  of  ten,  of 
whom  as  many  are  appointed  as  each  village  may 
reqidre,  and  the  ten  men  are  the  common  policanen. 
They  are  not  always  needed,  or  drawn  out,  but  they 
are  always  understood  to  be  available.  The  sergeant 
is  paid  according  to  his  duty.  He  has  to  escort  pri- 
soners, and  see  to  the  effective  working  (rf  the  system. 

Practically,  the  number  of  police  is  small,  but  theo- 
retically there  are  means  at  hand  for  the  establishment 
of  a  very  complete  system,  which  could  be  organised 
with  rapidity.  The  regular  police  constables  wear  a 
uniform,  and  are  drilled  as  soldiers.  They  are  consi- 
sidered  to  form  a  trustworthy  force,  available  for  any 
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public  disturbancea,  and  are  believed  to  be  perfectly 
well  affected  to  the  protecting  government. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  police  system,  the 
islands  were  almost  always  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and 
misrule.     Under  it,  they  have  been  quiet  and  orderly. 

The  passport  system  and  the  system  of  police-paases 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  peculiar  and  very  troublesome, 
especially  in  these  days  when  passports  are  being  every- 
where else  abolished.  It  is  too  bad,  that  a  British 
officer,  stationed  at  Corfu,  cannot  leave  the  island  to 
go  to  England,  iM  Italy,  where  no  passport  is  required, 
without  obtaining  a  passport,  for  which  he  is  charged 
hea-vily,  and  then  obtaining  the  visa  of  the  Itfdian 
consul  and  the  police  authorities,  who  also  claim  their 
fees.  Certainly,  the  Italian  consul  should  either  not 
be  allowed  to  grant  visas  or  should  be  refused  the 
power  of  charging  half  a  dollar  for  this  utterly  useless 
and  unmeaning  form.  It  is  easily  understood,  that 
for  Austria,  where  the  system  still  remains,  though 
greatly  simplified,  certain  formalities  should  be  neces- 
sary; but  why  the  owners  of  the  Austrian  steamers 
should  be  so  particular  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Practically,  the  whole  afiair  is  a  complete 
force,  as  for  as  any  security  is  concerned.  The  pass- 
port is  not  given  up  to  the  steward  of  the  steamer  till 
after  the  passenger  is  on  board  and  at  sea,  and  is  re- 
turned without  being  opened  or  looked  at  by  the  health 
officer,  who  first  comes  on  board  at  Ancona,  It  is 
purely  a  fiction,  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suls and  police  officers,  and  encouraged  by  the  steam- 
boat authorities.     It  is  not  less  clearly  a  scheme  well 
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adapted  to  disgust  and  annoy  travellers,  and  prevent 
them  firom  taking  the  Ancona  route. 

The  system  of  police-passes  adopted  in  the  islands 
is  discreditable  to  all  concerned.  By  them,  difficulties 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  intercommunication  amongst 
the  islands,  which  cannot  but  be  injurious.  That  the 
traveller  should  not  be  able  to  go  freely  and  without 
inquiry  from  one  part  of  a  small  group  of  islands  to 
another,  all  being  under  the  same  general  government, 
is  BO  unreasonable,  that  no  rational  account  or  explana- 
tion of  it  can  be  looked  for.  It  is  eminently  discredit- 
able to  the  British  government  and  to  the  senate  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  have  gone  on  so  long 
without  inquiry.  The  press  ia  free.  Any  one  may, 
in  a  public  newspaper,  make  any  statement  he  thinks 
fit;  but  the  traveller  is  not  free;  and  eveiy  person, 
whether  merely  a  traveller  for  pleasure  or  engaged  in 
any  inquiry  or  business,  becomes  very  sensible  to  the 
annoyance  hence  ariang. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  islanders  that  they  will 
not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  pay  wiy  direct  tax. 
The  tax  gatherer  is  unknown ;  and  it  has  always  been 
found  almost  impossible  even  to  collect  the  rents  of 
property  belonging  to  the  State.  The  charge  made 
for  tiie  supply  of  water  by  the  Aqueduct  in  Corfti  can 
scarcely  be  collected,  except  from  the  garrison  and  a 
few  public  institutions;  and  the  same  ia  the  case 
throughout.  The  people  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  direct  taxation — even  for  lighting  the  streets,  main- 
tenance of  roads,  or  other  purposes  of  public  utility. 

The  revenue  of  the  islands  for  the  twenty  years  has 
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areraged  about  £172,000,  and  almost  the  wbole  bur- 
dcQ  is  thrown  on  the  a^culturaJ  intereste.  Thus, 
tiie  export  dut^  on  oil  and  cummts  alone  has  averaged 
upwards  of  £60,000.  The  remaming  revenue,  except 
£5,000  obtained  from  the  fees  of  Ihe  health  officer,  is 
chiefly  raised  by  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  gtmpowder, 
the  sale  of  Btampe,  and  Various  import  duties.  The 
post  office  establi^ment  and  the  port  dues  must  also 
be  added. 

The  revenue  has  been  for  many  years  sconewbat 
smaller  thttai  die  expenditure;  and  a  total  debt  exists 
of  about  £300,000.  Of  this,  however,  one  third,  being 
arrears  of  military  contribution  to  the  protecting  power, 
pays  no  interest;  and  a  sum,  at  least  as  large  as  the 
balance,  is  owing  by  individuds  to  the  Government, 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  be  paid.  Owing 
to  the  variable  yield  of  the  crops  the  revenue  is  sub- 
ject to  a  corre^Kjnding  change.  Thus,  an  es±raordi- 
nary  crop  in  1858  enabled  the  Government  to  pay  off 
£30,000  of  debt. 

The  following  are  the  principal  branches  of  public 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1860,  a  year 
in  which  the  income  was  considerably  below  the 
average^  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  oil  and  currant 
crops.  Import  duties; — grain  £23,218,  general  mer- 
chandise £30,993,  total  £60,838.  Export  duties: 
—oil  £27,578,  currants  £27,078,  wine  £995,  total 
£55,651.  Of  otherduties  the  stamps  yielded  £11,806, 
and  sundries  £12,660.  The  whole  revenue  was 
£140,855.  Of  the  expenditure  the  civil  establish- 
ment, including  interest  of  debt,  cost  £62,470,  the 
judicial  establishmenta,  courts  of  justice,  police,  and 
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gaols  £25,042,  education  £12,880,  and  public  works 
£2,671.  The  annual  charge  for  military  expenditoie 
is  £25,000.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  was 
£151,187,  showing  a  deficiency  of  more  than  £10,000. 
In  the  aame  year  the  municipal  revenue  was  £15,837 
and  the  expenditure  9,980. 

The  following  statement  of  the  various  imports  from 
England  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  year  1861, 
win  be  useful,  as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
and  in  some  measure  the  wants  of  the  islanders. 
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Apparel  .... 

£18,087 

Coals       .... 

ie,324 

Cottona  and  cotton  yam    . 

188,760 

Linen  goods 

2,901 

"Woollen  goods 

17,794 

Hardware   *     . 

4,906 

Iron  of  all  kinds 

3,154 

Soda        ...        . 

2,417 

Sugar      .... 

9,190 

Stationery 

2,116 

All  other  goods 

80,921 

£296,670 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  the  islands  with  Eng- 
hnd  exhibits  a  large  but  not  equal  value  of  exports. 
The  annexed  statement  of  the  exports  and  their  value, 
for  the  five  years  ending  1861,  wiU  be  of  interest  for 
comparison,  and  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  extreme 
changes  that  occur  fix)m  year  to  year. 
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The  Talue  of  money  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is  very  high. 
Eight  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  under 
the  most  fiivourable  circumstances ;  and  even  small  loans 
are  not  made  on  these  terms,  without  many  qualifica- 
tions and  the  best  security  to  double  the  amount.  But 
this  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  usury 
that  goes  on  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
^nailer  islands.  One  per  cent,  per  week  is  not  at  all 
unusual ;  and  one  per  cent,  per  day  is  a  rate  that  has 
very  often  been  charged  and  paid.  It  is  clear,  that 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  no  healthy  investment  can 
succeed.  Those  who  have  money  and  can  obtdn  these 
rates  will  lend  money  in  other  ways,  where  the  return, 
however  promising,  is  not  only  less  certain  but  less 
considerable.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these 
usurious  rates  are  obtained.  A  small  cultivator  comes 
to  the  monied  man  with  a  cargo  of  oil  in  prospect. 
He  must  sell;  and  the  other  makes  a  bid.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  the  crop  will  be  got  in  and 
tiie  oil  sold;  but  it  is  rare  tliat  so  much  as  five  dollars 
are  offered  for  what  will  probabfy  fetch  ten — and  four, 
or  even  three,  are  much  more  usiml. 

It  has  long  been  desired  to  introduce  a  Government 
system  of  banking,  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  obt^ 
advances  on  their  crops  at  something  like  reasonable 
terms.  It  would  be  desirable,  but  probably  involve 
difficulties;  and  the  difficulty  is  partiy,  though  not 
entirely,  met  by  the  Ionian  Bank.  By  this  institu- 
tion, which  has  a  branch  in  each  of  the  islands,  loans 
are  made  on  profitable,  but  not  usurious  terms;  but 
they  hardly  seem  to  reach  the  small  proprietor,  whose 
knowledge  of  business  is  very  small. 
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Of  the  papulation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  an- 
nexed table  will  ^ve  an  idea  at  the  time  of  the  last 
complete  census  in  1857.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  but  little  movement,  and  the  &cts  of  the  case, 
together  with  a  statement  of  some  of  die  probable 
causes,  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  principal  islands.  I 
append,  however,  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Corfu  in  successive  years,  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government;  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  result  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

NATIVE  POPULATION  OF  CORFU .• 


-«-■ 

,^ 

BWJ* 

DMim. 

1867— Cenaiu  .    .    . 

32,766 

29,490 

1J)57 

1,484 

1858 

33,034 

29,769 

1,894 

1,336 

1869 

83,478 

80,208 

2,140 

1,262 

1860-CeDBaa  .    .    . 

88,6tt) 

30,129 

1,963 

1,402 

1861 

33,806 

80,416 

1364 

1,296 

The  population  of  the  other  islands  is,  perhaps, 
increafflng  more  rapidly  than  that  of  Corfu,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  moving  as  it  ought.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  physical,  social  and  poHtical,   most 


■  The  popnUtion  retnnii  for  the  jem  186S,  1869,  and  1861,  Are 
r&ther  egtiituttea  thui  proper  oennts  letonu.  Hie  retam  for  1860  w&s 
klao  imperfect,  bat  more  complete  than  the  others. 
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of  which  hare  already  been  ^uded  to  in  the  accoooits 
given  of  the  Tarious  islanda.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
islands  will  ever  agtun  be  crowded,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  early  days  of  Earopean  dviliza- 
tion;  bnt  t^ere  is  no  reason  why  their  popnlation 
should  not  be  multiplied  many  times  under  a  good 
government,  and  with  a  rich  and  contented  people. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude.  It  is  evident  that 
the  islands  are  rich  in  natural  advantages.  They  have 
a  soil  that  appears,  indeed,  rocky  and  barren,  but  a 
sky,  under  which  the  vine  will  bear  abund^it  fruit 
when  planted  even  in  loose  stones — ^where  the  smallest 
amount  of  labour  b  repaid  a  hundred  fold,  and  whose 
ground  is  covered  with  trees  which  yield  a  profitable 
crop  without  labour.  With  com  and  wine  and  oil  in 
abundance,  growing  a  fruit  also,  of  which  they  almost 
possess  a  monopoly,  having  a  coast  indented  with 
iiuiumerable  little  bays  and  creeks,  situated  in  the 
great  highway  of  the  European  nations,  having  a 
population  wealthy  and  intelligent,  these  islands  cannot 
fwl  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  Greece 
and  the  Greeks,  when  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  this  influence  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  both — 
that  Greece,  following  the  example  set  in  the  islands, 
may  construct  roads,  spend  public  money  on  pubHc 
improvements,  administer  equal  jnstice  to  aS,  and  en- 
courage those  means  by  which  the  islands  have  grown 
rich  and  intelligent  under  English  auspices — that  the 
good  that  is  in  each  may  &Tourably  react  on  the  other, 
and  such  evU  and  weakness  as  interferes  with  prc^ess 
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may  be  avoided,  will  be  the  anxious  desire  of  all  Eng- 
lishmeii,  who  will  long  continue  to  watch  the  new 
kingdom  with  eye8  of  affection,  enhanced  by  those  ties 
of  blood  that  already  unite  the  crown  of  Greece  with 
the  dearest  hopes  of  England. 


Note  on  a  Lmcadtan  Coin. 


In  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  among  a  few 
other  coins  and  objects  of  antiquity  I  was  enabled  to 
collect,  there  is  one  coin  of  considerable  interest.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babing- 
ton,  for  the  following  vMerim  account : — 

"  The  coin  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  not  yet 
published.     It  reads — 

Ohv.—KTt.  K.  M.  ANT.  TOPAIANOC.  Head  of  Gor- 
dian  III.,  laureated  to  right. 

Rev. — OKOKAIEON.  Fortune  standing,  holding  a 
rudder  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  comucopiae  in  her  left. — 
M.^  size  6  of  Mionnet's  scale. 

Mionnet  (vol.  iv.  p.  864)  has  a  coin  with  the  same 
legend  of  the  reverse,  but  with  Cybele  for  type ;  also 
of  Oordian  III.  On  this  he  remarks — 'Cette  m^dulle 
est  bien  conserve  e,  cependant  on  ne  trouve  aucuns  ves- 
tiges de  la  lettre  M  qui  devrait  6tre  I'initiale  de  la 
legende.*  He  refers  it  to  Mococlia,  in  Phrygia,  and 
describes  &om  Vaillant's  Numismata  Gneca,  a  coin  of 
Gordian  III.,  having  for  the  legend  of  the  reverse 
MONOKAIEON,  and  Cybele  for  type. 
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It  seems  to  me  almost  certiun  that  Y^lant's  legend 
ia  wrongly  read,  and  that  there  was  no  M.  As  Ilium 
is  the  sulwtantive  from  'Dueav,  m  I  should  suppose 
that  Ococlium  is  the  name  of  the  city^  which  struck  the 
coin.  Its  existence  appears  to  be  tmknown,  except 
from  the  coins,  and  its  position  is  consequently  very 
doubtful." 

Mr.  Churchill  Babington  has  since  discovered  that 
Mr.  Borrell  has  a  paper  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 
on  the  coins  inscribed  OKOK.MEQN,  and  that  the  coin 
in  question  is  described  among  them  from  an  original 
in  tiie  British  Museum.  The  specimens  have  not  yet 
been  compared;  but  as  that  now  obtained  is  exceed- 
ingly perfect,  it  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tion involved. 
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